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Looking across Brooklyn Bridge, from the Brooklyn side, toward Manhattan. The Woolworth Building, highest 


in the world, is shown in the background, at center. 


The S: 


inger Building, next in height, rises at the left, and 


New York’s new City Hall (Municipal Building, they call it there) at the right. Just over the top of the Bridge’s 
pillar can be seen the dome of The New York World Building, only a few years ago the highest in the world. 


Money-Mad, | 
Pleasure-Mad 
New York 


NEVER SUCH PROSPERITY, 
SUCH PROFLIGACY, SUCH 
SWARMS OF VISITORS— 
AND oN EVER. SUCH 
A FROLICSOME SPIRIT 


By Verne Hardin Porter 


copyrighted by 
New York 


Photographs 
Brown Brothers, 
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“x 7 |EW YORK CITY, the world’s 

greatest metropolis, larger 
| now than even war-depopu- 
lated London, was never so crowded or 
sO gay. 

Four hundred thousand visitors are 
arriving daily to swell Manhattan’s 
permanent population of six millions. 
In ordinary times, three hundred thou- 
sand visitors arrive each day. 

The Island’s nine hundred hotels, 
twenty of them, at least, averaging 
eight hundred rooms, have never be- 
fore been so filled with an army of gay 
transients. Many of these hostelries 
are sending their overflow to Brooklyn, 
to Jersey City—even to Yonkers. 

For instance, the Waldorf, its rooms 
filled and prospective guests still clam- 
oring for accommodations, sent a rep- 
resentative to Brooklyn to arrange for 
eg! He found the Brooklyn 
hotels as badly overcrowded as the 
= New York hostelries themselves. So 
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Fifth Avenue, looking north from Forty-ninth Street. 


This is the usual size Sunday morning crowd. At the 


right, in the center, St. Peter’s church is shown, and farther off, jutting out, is the Union League Club Building. 


On week-days Fifth Avenue is one of the busiest thoroughfares in the world. 


almost constant stream of auto- 


mobiles, hansoms and carriages, in double lines, going and coming, extends as far as the eye can reach. 


the Waldorf ended by leasing two large 
residences in Brooklyn for guests. 
Manhattan’s fifteen hundred restau- 
rants, lobster-palaces, dancing- and 
skating-pavilions, show the world in 
review. The city is money-mad and 
dancing- and skating-crazy. War mil- 
lionaires, the hundreds who piled up 
fortunes overnight in war stocks and 
war contracts, sons of the.idle rich, the 
ever-seen bon vivant, the boulevardier, 
the man-about-town, the flapper—all 
are at their best. War millions are be- 
ing flung to the wind. Broadway has 
never known such profligacy. 
Thousands of Americans who have 
been living abroad have been sent flock- 
ing to America by the war. They have 
helped to make New York the winter 
Mecca of the world. Expatriates are 
everywhere. Thousands of citizens of 
the warring nations have come to Man- 
hattan. Families of many soldiers in 
the English and French armies are 


here. Socialists and anarchists from 
all the world have colonized in Man- 
hattan. 

Even the thieves, the swindlers and 
the vagrants from all over the world 
have come, drawn by the lure of easily 
acquired and easily spent wealth. Si- 
rens from all the famous capitals of 
Europe, adventuresses of every rank, 
sweep through the Broadway cafés. 

Not for years have the theaters en- 
joyed such prosperity. The plays that 
have been labeled successes are turning 
away hundreds at each performance. 
The ticket-broker is in his element. 
Twenty dollars a seat has been paid for 
some of the big musical revues. 

“Hip-Hip-Hooray!” at the Hippo- 
dtome, has just sold its millionth ticket. 

The spender is everywhere. Extrav- 
agance is in the air. 

And the men and women from “out 
of town,” upon spending bent, are in 
Manhattan in countless thousands. 
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A section of the Cascades—the decorative waterfall at 
the Biltmore Hotel. 


_ AT ¢ 
Downtown New York, showing Broadway running 
through the financial district. This photograph was 


taken just after dark on a winter afternoon. Searchlights 
are shown playing on the tower of the Singer Building. 


Many of them, divorced from their 
habit of speeding “across the pond” for 
the winter, to Italy or France, have 
come to Manhattan for the season. 

New figures compiled by the Traffic 
Police of New York show that ap- 
proximately 150,000 pedestrians and 
20,000 vehicles meet each day at Forty- 
second Street and Fifth Avenue. 

Yet New York, at its busiest and its 
gayest, was never so ugly. Workshops, 
cranes, elevated pipe earth-conveyors, 
all incidental to the new subway con- 
struction, rise in the center of festive 
Broadway—gaunt, unsightly structures. 
The street is but a shell of planking 
over the subway excavation. Blasting 
goes on incessantly, but there is only 
a temporary halt in traffic. Accidents 
here and there—a street-car dumping 
its human freight into the subway pit 
an auto-truck sliding into an excavation 
—are too trivial in the bigness of it 
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A night picture of Manhattan, looking south from 
Chambers Street. 


all to warrant serious interference with 
the whirl of things. 

Dance-crazy, skating-crazy, did I 
say ?—violently so! The tango has re- 
turned with greater swirlings ; the one- 
step goes even faster; the fox-trot 
changes its gyrations overnight. And 
skating—nearly every hotel roof—a 
“garden” in summer—has been con- 
verted into an ice-rink for the winter. 

And the skating-cap, the skating- 
scarf, the skating-jacket, are the rage, 
on the street, the stage and the ice. 
Modistes are vying with each other in 
designing striking costumes for fair 
skaters. It is the season’s fad—pur- 
sued as violently as Manhattan pursues 
all its entertainments. 

Is anyone saving for the rainy day? 
Not in Manhattan! They know it will 
come—but they’ve either thrown their 
umbrellas away or pawned them for a 
frolic. That’s the new spirit of Man- 
hattan—“Come what will, let it come!” 


A night picture of the Woolworth Building, taken 
through an arch of the new City Hall. 
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Famous Trinity Church, fronting on Broadway. The office buildings shown are the Equitable, the First National 
Bank Building, the Bankers’ Trust and the American Surety Bui ding. 
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tion. Mary 


Mary Miles Minter. 


Mary 
Pickford 
unques- 

tionably is 
“Queen of the 
Movies” to-day, 
but how long the 
throne may remain 
hers is, of course, a ques- 
iles Minter may 
grow to be a formidable rival. 
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Mary Pickford. 


The New Aristocracy 
Of the Films 


THERE 
OF STARS 


HEN the late John Bunny re- 
W tired, it was said that no one 
————] —thanks to the great in- 
crease in the number of photoplay 
actors—could ever again gain so great 
a personal following. Immediately 
Charlie Chaplin arose like a skyrocket 
and became the best-known actor in 
the world. Every English-speaking 
city sees his shadow every day; every 
day, in France, the Germans and the 
Allies stick funny little wooden figures 
of him atop the trénches as pastime 
targets for the other side. 
__Mr. Chaplin may be the most signal 
illustration, but he is only one illustra- 
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IS A WHOLE NEW CROP 
IN THE PHOTOPLAY 


tion from the new book of kings of 
camera-land. 

You are, we'll say, not a fan. But 
you're a photoplay patron—casually. 

You used to drop into motion pic- 
tures—rather, you slipped in and slid 
out. If you were lucky, no one saw 
you. If you were brazen, you took 
some one with you. 

Now you’d just as lief be seen as 
not. Your town’s Strand is on Main 
Street; the thing costs a quarter, and 
all the best people are doing it. Your 
show has regular music, programs and 
everything. And motion pictures have 
become photoplays. Instead of two 





Hartsook, 


J. Warren Kerrigan. 


reels of chase and one reel of 
puffed-wheat heroism, you have 
five reels of drama. 

And where are your nickel and 
dime actors? Some of them have 
climbed the twenty-five-cent hill— 
but not all—not half. 

There is, a new aristocracy of 
the screen, which is not only a new 
aristocracy, but the first. Of pan- 
tomimic royalty, this is Dynasty I. 
When you took your active pho- 
tography a /a the slip and the slide, 
to-day’s Serene Altessen had never 
cast a permanent shadow. 

Old age hasn’t removed the one- 
time-worshiped from the camera 
field. Most of the celluloid G. A. 
R. are as ruddy and pink-cheeked 
as the sweet little boys whom the 
sporting editors tell us are but Hes- 
perus-hulks of one-time _light- 
weights and bantams. 

There are four principal rea- 
sons : 

(1) .The arrival of intelligent 
directors, with whose coming came 
the dawn of picture reason. 


Photograph by 
k 
Los Angeles 
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Charles 
Chaplin. 
When the 
4 late John 












Bunny re- 
tired, it was 
said that no 
one—thanks 


W. S. Hart, 


the new type to the great 
of ‘Western f increase in the 
hero. number of pho- 
toplay actors —— 

could ever again se- 

(2) £ h € cure so great a per- 


sonal following. Im- 
mediately Charlie 
Chaplin arose like a 
skyrocket and became 
the best-known actor in 
the world. 


immediate de- 
mand, by these 
directors, for 
stories and 
plays calling for 
a degree of real 
acting ability, and for types. 

(3) The let-down of the bars of the 
stage, which has, in the past fifteen 
months, poured the finest actors and 
actresses in the world into the moving- , 
picture field. 

(4) The terrific cry of the screen for 
“Youth! Youth! Youth!” This is far 
more insistent than the youth-demand 
of the theater. The picture “close-up” 
is the inexorable test in which age 
falters and fails. 

But you can never say that any 
player is entombed until he és, physi- 
cally. Here is a case in point: in the 
old days there was a picture-queen 
named Florence Lawrence. She re- 
tired—and the Universal company has 
just sent out announcements of her re- 
turn, accompanied by photographs in 
which wide, short skirts endorse their 





























Photograph by Mojonier, L.A. Photograph py Witzel, L. A. 
Charles Ray. Wallace Reid. 


Charles Ray and 
“Wally” Reid 
were made over- 
night (though 
both had been 
long in the game) 
in the last days 
of 1915. Reid was 
Farrars Don 
Jose;Rayromped 
away with Kee- 


nan’s star piece, Photograph 


“The Coward.” * | py eer 
newness, — 
Will she Francis X. Bushman and J. Warren 


Kerrigan are the two great and notable 


gain &. see survivors among the “worshiped heroes.” 


ond diadem? 
Quite possibly. 

Of the pio- 
neer leading 
women, 
none is 
more 
ad - 


mirable than Kathlyn Wil- 
liams, Selig’s wonder-blonde, 
who has valiantly combatted 
all the insidious little Gishes, 
the blazing Fredericks and 
glorious Dawns, who have 
Clara Kimball entered her orbit 
Young, physically the past score of 
a “perfect thirty-six” months. Her star 
and, according to has been dimmed 
Lillian Russell, the by lack of ma- 
screens most ~ 
beautiful women. terial. Is Cherry 
Malotte, in “The 
Spoilers,” to be her last great 
characterization? 

Consider the case of Mary 
Fuller: two years ago this 
Edison leading woman was, 
in point of dramatic ef- 
fectiveness, the foremost 

screen actress. After her 

transfer: to Universal—a 
corporation which seems 
to have made sincere ef- 
forts to find suitable ma- 
terial for her—that effect- 
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Blanche Sweet. Dustin Farnum. 


ive supremacy subsided month by 
month. She has been starred in plays 
which did not suit her or please the 
public until her incandescence has 
cooled. Could she come back? I think 
so. She is beautiful, and her cleverness 
is positively diabolical. 

There are three of the Moore boys, 
Tom, Owen and Matthew; and none is 
as prominent to-day as he was a year 
ago. Tom, the most capable member of 
the family, is the husband of Alice 
Joyce. Matthew is very young. 

Apparently of his own free will, 
Maurice Costello, once Vitagraph’s 
great god Bud, has slowly backed out 
of the Cooper-Hewitts into the calm 
sunshine of private life. 

Clever Lottie Briscoe hasn’t been 
seen in pictures for nearly a year. 
Why? Fine actress! 

Do you remember these young 
women, ’Gene Gauntier and Norma 
Phillips (“Our Mutual Girl’) ? Where 
are they now? And Helen Gardner? 
—who, it must be said, disappeared be- 
neath the waves of feminine competi- 


Mabel Normand. Pauline Frederick. 


tion with flags flying and the band 
triumphantly playing. And of course 
you remember Kalem’s greatest star, 
Alice Joyce! Be assured that her 
retirement is entirely voluntary. She 
could command a splendid salary any 
day she chose to return. 

Do you ever sigh for the real hero 
days of Sydney Ayres, King Baggot 
and Harry von Meter? Believe me, 
Lochinvar and Sir Galahad were a 
couple of dirty hounds beside them 
boys! Yes, they’re still being cranked 
in, but they’re no longer the prevailing 
type. 

Francis X. Bushman and Jack War- 
ren Kerrigan are the two great and 
notable survivors among the once fine 
row of everywhere-adored masculine 
immaculates. 

The ancient and honorable cowboy 
deity, as purveyed by G. M. Anderson 
(Broncho Billy), has given place to a 
much finer, sincerer, more human 
fellow, molded through the interpreta- 


_tive talents of W. S. Hart. When the 


cowboy story has a touch of comedy in 
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Thomes H. Ince. Enid Markey. 


Jesse L. Lasky. Billie Burke. 
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Marguerite Clark. 


it, Selig’s Bull-Durham Ivanhoe, Tom 
Mix, is boss of the ranch. 

A year or two ago Flora Finch was 
the screen’s premier comedienne. To- 
day that situation is unquestionably 
Mabel Normand’s. 

Roscoe Arbuckle (Keystone 
‘‘Fatty”) was, two or three years ago, 
a performer in cheap musical comedy 
and burlesque, at a ridiculously low 
salary. To-day he is the world’s most 
famous fat man. And he is rich—or 
ought to be, if he has been wise enough 
to save his money these past twenty 
profitable months. 

Just a few years ago Marguerite 
Loveridge refused to take her little 
sister Mae to the studio because she 
was too homely. But Mae got there, 
and didn’t change her name any more 
than her face. She played with her 
own countenance and the patronymic 
Marsh. Now some folks call her the 

3ernhardt of the movies, and Margue- 
rite has slipped off the Loveridge and 
has gone back to Marsh. 

Needing a vampire for his red rec- 


Anita Stewart. 
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Photo’ by Hartsook, Los Angeles 


Photo’ by Moffett, Chicago 


Marie Doro. Mack Sennett. 








William Farnum. Kathlyn Williams. 


ords, William Fox decided to create a 
vogue for one who should be entirely 
of the screen. Neither Valeska Suratt, 
Katherine Kaelred nor any of the 
vamp ladies of the limited stage have 
approached Theda Bara as a picture 
vogue. 

If you had asked, two years ago, who 
was prettiest of the screen’s come- 
diennes, almost anyone would have 
answered: “Lillian Walker.” To-day 
Miss Walker might get fewer votes 


‘than Edna Purviance, who a year 


ago was an unknown Oakland stenog- 
rapher. 

Anita Stewart and Edith Storey are 
the new queens of Vitagraph. Miss 
Stewart’s supremacy is the uncontest- 
able peerlessness of grace, beauty and 
extreme youth. Miss Stofey, while 
very young, has had to wage her battles 
with the sword of personality. She 
won. 

Where is Edison’s fine young emo- 
tional actress, Mabel Trunnelle? A 
year ago she gave wonderful promise 
in a piece called “Out of the Ruins.” 








Lillian Gish. David Griffith. 
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Photograph by Photoplayers Studio, Los Angeles 

Mee Marsh. 
Three or four years ago Marguerite Loveridge Marsh refused to 
take her sister Mae to the studio because she was, in Margue- 
rite’s opinion, excessively homely. But Mae went anyway, and 
to-day there are those who term her the Bernhardt of the movies. 


She hasn’t had a chance that appealed 

to the public since. And where are those 

other Edison stars, Miriam Nesbitt and 

Gertrude McCoy? They come of even a 

later Edison generation than Mary Fuller. 
Extreme youth can suffer, too—for in- 

stance, Viola Dana, the child wonder cf “The 

Poor Little Rich Girl.” How long will Viola 

Dana survive the dull plays in which she has 

been cast from month to month? 3 oe 
And what of Florence LaBadie, Thanhouser’s ~ by Hartsook, 

exquisite French-American doll? Again, no plays eis Suds 

which suit! “The Million-Dollar Mystery” was satis aea 
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the highest point she has so far 
attained. 

Pearl White, the redoubtable Irish- 
Italian beauty of the Pathé company, 
hasn’t had a good piece or series since 
“The Perils of Pauline.” The “Exploits 
of Elaine” didn’t touch it, and the 
serial is no longer au fait. 

A year ago Joe Kauffmann, a young 
Lubin director, put his beautiful 
ingénue wife, Ethel Clayton, through a 
series of domestic ‘dramas _ which 
thrilled the husbands and wives of the 
country. Since then there have been 
earthquakes and insurrections in Lubin- 
ville, and Mr. and Mrs. Kauffmann are 
disappearing in the dust of past per- 
formance. 

The great California directors are 
each responsible for their schools of 
beauty and type, just as the Renaissance 
masters had their individual followings 
and dissimilar bands of adherents. 

Griffith, the maker of picture kings 
and queens, was, first of all, responsible 
for the camera training of Mary Pick- 
ford, queen of the movies, literally— 
but for how long? Griffith’s associa- 
tion with the regal little Pickford ended 
with his own Biograph days. His pre- 
ferred type of beauty seems to be 
incarnated in Lillian Gish,  glacé 
heroine of “The Birth of a Nation.” 


. Dorothy Gish echoes her older sister. 


Griffith has brought forward, too, the 
slender voluptuousness of Signe Auen, 
and the melodramatic passion of Mary 
Alden. He has just added Norma Tal- 
madge to his company. Among men, 
Griffith made Henry Walthall the fore- 
most movie actor. Walthall removed 
to Essanay, and in nearly a year there 
has done nothing which has added par- 
ticularly to his fame. 

When you were slipping in and slid- 
ing out, there was an actor-director 
with the Imp company, working with 
Mary Pickford, Mrs. Pickford, Lottie 
and little Jack—and with William 
Shay, now the Fox melodramatist; 
Joe Smiley, late of Lubin; King Bag- 
gott and Owen Moore. In that aggre- 
gation, too, were George L. Tucker, 
David Miles, Bob Daly, Tony Gaudio, 
Anita Herndon, J. Farrel McDonald, 
Mrs. McDonald, Hayward Mack, Jack 


Harvey, Isabel Rea. Most of them 
have disappeared, but the actor-director 
has kept right on, and now that you are 
taking your pictures via the front door, 
on Main Street, we will give this man 
his name: Thomas H. Ince. Two years 
ago, north of the coast town of Santa 
Monica, twenty miles west of Los 
Angeles, there was a deep cafion be- 
tween the rolling hills of a vast sheep 
ranch. There was nothing upon those 
hills, nothing on the shore but lonely 
water tumbling. To-day there is a 
splendid city of shacks, a metropolis of 
up-ended boards, known as Inceville. 
Here is the Ince-created aristocracy, 
and its individuals are Enid Markey, a 
wonder-child who is all eyes; Bessie 
Barriscale, a stanch little recruit from 
the stage; Clara Williams, a screen- 
made star; such splendid actors as 
House Peters, Willard Mack, Cyril 
Maude’s brother Arthur, young Charlie 
Ray, William S. Hart, and a continuous 
procession of stage celebrities varying 
from Billie Burke to Sir Beerbohm 
Tree. 

In the northwestern outskirts of Los 
Angeles, Griffith’s Biograph clown, 
Mack Sennett, ventured in to set up 
his edition of the new nobility. And 
his, assuredly, is the roistering, tum- 
bling, rosy-cheeked, of-the-earth-earthy 
company—the Normands, the Polly 
Morans, the Cecile Arnolds, the May 
Bushes of Keystone. 

In the classic shades of Los Angeles’ 
Grecian suburb, Hollywood, is the 
Lasky studio, in which Cecil DeMille 
made the pictures of Geraldine Farrar 
and Fannie Ward. Lasky immortelles 
are Blanche Sweet,—a Griffith deriva- 
tion,—Cleo Ridgeley, mighty Theodore 
Roberts, debonair Lou-Tellegen, and, 
latterly, young Wallie Reid and Mar- 
jorie Daw. 

In the East, World-Equitable has 
produced (rather, developed from 
Vitagraph) Clara Kimball Young, a 
matron of twenty-three whom Lillian 
Russell calls the most beautiful woman 
on the screen. Its stage stars include 
Holbrook Blinn and Gail Kane. 

The Famous Players in the past two 
seasons has added, in these potent 
names, a whole stellar galaxy to the 
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Fifth Avenue of filmdom: Pauline 
Frederick, Marguerite Clark, Hazel 
Dawn, Marie Doro. 

As for actors who are now perma- 
ent screen stars,——actors who have 
made good before the one-eye,— 
John Barrymore, William and Dustin 
Farnum, and Tyrone Power head the 
list. 

And there is a new camera child who 
in the estimation of many students of 
the film situation is about to steal that 
royal “little” from “little Mary” Pick- 
ford. She is a wonderfully, saucily 
curved infant named Mary Miles 
Minter. 


[NX any consideration of the face of 

picture affairs, one question is always 
pertinent and perplexing: why these 
blackboard-like changes? Why are to- 
day’s stars swept away to-morrow like 
a finished checker game? To this there 
are a great many answers, none of them 
entirely satisfying. 

A vogue passes because it exhausts 
itself. Skirts of flaring hem are sure 
to go out because every woman wears 
them, and, thus wearing, they will 
quickly tire of them. 

A man who is overplayed in 1915 is 
worth fifty per cent less in 1916. 
Charlie Chaplin, as a craze, cannot but 
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be short-lived. Charlie Chaplin may 
change his material, improve it, and 
persist for years, but he has already 
ceased to be the only great male screen 
star. 


So far, ditectors have made the pic- . | 


ture fashions, and they have changed 
them as they themselves learned and 
progressed, and the change in actors 


has kept pace with the shift in method | 


and material. To-day things every- 
where in photoplay-land—except with 
the stand-still producers—are entirely 
different from a year ago. 

And the public itself is weary, and 
restless. It is continually seeking new 
things. Its loves of to-day are its dis- 
gusts of to-morrow. Dancing was a 
madness, and now that terpsichorean 
reason is returning, skating is a new 
insanity. 

The fastest thing that any picture 
chronicler may note has been the leap- 
ing rise of public taste. In the cheap 
and shoddy plays, actorish actors may 
still be shown with a fair degree of 
commercial success. But the average 
American photoplay audience, trained 
by recent careful production and intelli- 
gent impersonation, would think that 
most of the overwhelming features of 
two years ago were too punk even for 
laughter. 



















one. 


show ‘The Wolf.’” 





WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


RECENTLY a business manager, sometimes known as the ad- 
vance agent, went to the manager of the theater in a small city 
in Illinois to arrange for his troupe’s coming. His was a musical- 
comedy aggregation, and the company carried with it a polo pony 
which was used in the performance. 
over the posters and came upon the one showing a horse. 
“Sure you’ve got a real horse?” he inquired. 
“Perfectly sure,” replied the showman. 
“Well,” said the theater-manager, “I can’t have any more skin 
games worked on the people here by you fellers. You gotta deliver 
what you advertise. A show came along here and everybody thought 
they was going to see a lot of wild animals in it, and they wasn’t a 
It was just a plain mellerdrammer.” 
“What was it?” inquired the agent, incautiously. 
“Why,” said the theater-manager in disgust, “it was that there 


The theater manager looked 
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Alphabetically Speaking 
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By GEORGE M. COHAN 


stands for Albany—good for one night; 
stands for Boston—for two weeks all right; 
for Chicago—big money—no yaps ; 

stands for Denver—break even, perhaps; 
stands for Evansville—Sunday-night stand ; 
is for ’Frisco—you must have a band. 

for Grand Rapids—for ten, twent’ and thirt’s; 
Is for Hartford, where try-out ne’er hurts. 
Indianapolis fills in on the tour; 

stands for Johnstown—capacity sure. 
Kansas City—big coin for the West; 
Louisville—just one night at its best; 
Minneapolis—as good as St. Paul; 

for New York, the jay town of them all; 
for Oswego—they always come late; 

is for Pittsburgh and Phillie, both great ; 

is for Quebec—gross, three-eighty-nine ; 

is for Rochester—S. R. O. sign. 

for St. Louis—for big shows O. K.; 

for Toledo—aint played it; can’t say; 

is for Utica—taking a chance; 

is for Vicksburg—sold out in advance; 
Washington—always a doubt; 

is for Xenia—get in and get out; 

is for Youngstown—the management cheap; 
is for Zanesville—you’ll stand ’em ten deep. 


In twenty-six letters the 


Alphabet’s got, 


Not one stands for Providence— 


None in the lot; 


I wouldn’t insult the proud capital “P.” 


I can’t stand for “Prov,” 
And it can’t stand for me. 





























HEY were 8100 miles 

from Broadway—and 
they dared not return. 
With hearts aching with 
homesickness, they ° stood 
on a point of land and 
almost believed they could 
see the lights of the White 
Way reflected in the 


sky. 




















OME one has said that Broad- 
S way stretches right across the 

American continent. It crops 
out at a dozen places between Yonkers 
and San Francisco, while the extreme 
tail of the Big Street appears at Nome 
and Circle City. It is really the same 
Broadway that begins at the Battery, 
inasmuch as the longing for the White 
Way is responsible for the little out- 
croppings in far-away places. “This is 
the story of a Broadway created by 
the same longing eight thousand miles 
from Herald Square. 

Wise men who write about the Big 
Street telt us that the greatest spenders 
that ever appeared on Broadway were 
forgotten three days after they dropped 
out of the mad whirl. The propri- 
etors of lobster-palaces have short 
memories, and there are other fools 
waiting to take the places of those 
who earn distinction by scattering 
coin. 

Frank Hammond was remembered 
for a whole week after he disappeared. 
His memory was kept alive by front- 
page stories which told of the collapse 
of his schemes and of the inability of 
the police to find the trail to his hiding- 
place. And the obsequious restaurant- 
keepers, head-waiters and taxi-drivers 
who had taken Hammond’s money in 
his days of prosperity, grinned as they 
read the stories that told of the efforts 
of the detectives to overtake the fleeing 
financier. 

Frank Hammond was never caught 
by the detectives who pursued, and this 
is the story of how he and one other 
man built a Broadway of their own. 














8100 Miles From 


A very unusual 


short story 


ILLUSTRATED WITH SKETCHES FROM THE * 


"THE other man’s name was Rogers, 

and he also had cut a swath along 
the Big Road. His downfall took place 
nine months after the collapse of Frank 
Hammond, and by a peculiar coin- 
cidence, he fled to the spot where Ham- 
mond was in hiding, a spot that sheriffs 
knew not and where warrants never 
came. This paradise was the island of 
Vlau, which is so small that it does not 
appear on ordinary maps, and is so 
unimportant that it is known only to 
captains of trading schooners who 
have the courage to take the short and 
treacherous course between the is- 
lands of Vlau and Omo in beating 
down from Auckland to outer * Pau- 
motus. 

The island of Vlau is of a curious 
shape. On the northern side a small 
peninsula runs out like a great tongue 
into the opal-tinted waters. Anchored 
some distance from shore was the 
little sloop Hammond and Rogers 
used on fishing trips, designed to make 
the long days pass. This peninsula is 
nearly half a mile in length, and when 
Hammond sought refuge on the little 
island, this strip of land had a strange 
fascination for him. Each evening 
when the velvety night came down 
upon Vlau, he would walk to the very 
extremity of the peninsula and perched 
upon a coral rock, would sit and stare 
out across the ocean. 

Rogers,» on the fourth day after 
his arrival at Vlau, inquired the rea- 
son for the nightly walk along the 
peninsula, 

“It brings me eight hundred yards 
nearer,” answered Hammond quietly. 
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Herald Square 


By James 
Francis 


REAL BROADWAY BY RAY ROHN 


‘Nearer what?” asked Rogers. 

‘Nearer Broadway,” answered Ham- 
mond. 

A sickly smile passed over Rogers’ 
face and he looked out at the strip of 
land. 

“That is the reason I walk out on it 
of evenings,” continued Hammond. 
“T get half a mile nearer Herald 
Square.” 

Rogers swallowed hastily. “A half a 
mile nearer,” he muttered. “What’s the 
use of getting half a mile closer when 
there are thousands of miles between 
you and the lights of Broadway ?” 

“Tt counts,’ said Hammond. “You 
think a half-mile is a small matter? 
Well, it might be. As near as I can 
calculate, we are eight thousand and 
one hundred miles from the old town, 
and, of course, you wouldn’t think that 
eight hundred yards would make much 
difference in a distance like that, but 
it does, Rogers. It does!” 

“Half a mile nearer Broadway,” he 
muttered. 

“Half a mile nearer’ Broad- 
way,” repeated Hammond. “You— 
you wouldn’t believe what a pleasure 
I find in walking out there of a night. 
I never go there during the day, 
Rogers. But at night—gee! at night I 
make a pilgrimage along it and it 
seems to ease the infernal agony that 
I suffer, the agony produced by the 
home hunger. But I think we will have 
to move the boat, Rogers. It mocks me 
with its futility. It would never carry 
us to the nearest port. We would 
starve before we got there. It mocks 
me, I tell you!” 


Dwyer 
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[TF Hammond and Rogers 

could have returned to 
the Old Town, they would 
have seen a New York 
more frenziedly gay than 
ever before. Ray Rohn 
has been up and down 
Broadway, sketching the 
pictures Which accompany 
this story. 




















“All right,” Rogers answered mood- 
ily, “move it where you like.” 

He was silent for a moment, then, in 
an effort to hide his agitation with a 
flippant remark, he spoke. 

“If you ever want to swim home,” 
he said, “that will be—”’ 

“Just so,” interrupted Hammond 
coldly. “That will be the best spot to 
start from. I have made a note of the 
fact.” 

Rogers again tried to laugh but he 
failed. The spectre of loneliness put 
out its thin fingers and the laugh died 
away in a throaty gurgle. 

“Do you wish to walk along?” asked 
Hammond. 

“Not to-night,” said Rogers. “Some 
other -night.” 

“Very well,” said Hammond. “Gen- 
eral Sherman and I will go alone.” 

General Sherman was Hammond’s 
dog, a big, soft-eyed collie that had 
fled with him on the night he left New 
York. 

Evening after evening, Hammond 
walked with the dog along the little 
peninsula that crept out into the ocean. 
Rogers made no attempt to accompany 
them in their nightly stroll till he was 
three months upon the island, then he 
shamefacedly made a request. 

“Do you mind if I come with you?” 
he stammered. 

“Certainly not,’ answered Ham- 
mond. “Come along by all means.” 

So the two men and the dog took 
the nightly promenade. At the ex- 
treme end of the tongue of land, Ham- 
mond and Rogers would stand _ to- 
gether and look out across the silent 
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This is the Broadway of to-day, the Broadway that Hammond end Rogers, marooned on an island eight thou- 
sand miles away, built anew in their memories—the Great White Way of the dance cafes, the stage doors and the 
beautiful women, Its lure followed them across the seas. 
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8100 MILES FROM 


ocean, while the collie barked angrily 
at the big crabs that scuttled over the 
rocks, And it was then that the home- 
hunger gnawed into the very souls of 
the two exiles. 

One evening, Hammond, who had 
discovered that the peninsula was 
eight hundred yards nearer Broadway 
than the rest of the island, made an- 
other discovery. Looking down upon 
the strip of land from the highest point 
of the island, he found that it bore a 
strange resemblance to another penin- 
sula far away. He discovered that it 
was like the Manhattan of which he 
dreamed. 

Hammond, much excited, pointed 
out the resemblance to Rogers and 
Rogers agreed. 

“Tt’s a bit like it,” he murmured. 

“It’s a lot like it!” snapped Ham- 
mond, “Why, man, the more you look 
at it, the bigger the resemblance 
grows. Don’t you see that the end re- 
sembles the little nose of land that 
runs out at-the Battery?” 

“Yes, I see,’ answered Rogers. 

“And that elbow to the left is like 
Corlear’s Hook!” cried Hammond. 
“See! Then it narrows in toward 
Thirty-fourth Street and runs straight 
up like old Manhattan runs up towards 
Washington Heights. Don’t you see it, 
Rogers? Don’t you see it?” 

“Yes, there’s a big resemblance to 
the old island,” said Rogers, “—big 
resemblance.” 

After that the two would often stand 
and gaze at the strip of land, noting 
fresh points in its conformation that 
made them wonder why they had not 
seen them before. 

“Tt’s wonderful,” Hammond would 
say, over. and over again. “It’s really 
wonderful how much it resembles 
Manhattan.” 

“It’s very strange,” Rogers would 
murmur. “Very, very strange.” 

And then, one evening, as Hammond 
whistled for General Sherman before 
starting out on the usual promenade, a 
remark slipped from his lips that 
startled himself and his companion. 

“Let us walk to the Battery,” he 
said. 

Rogers halted suddenly and looked 
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at his fellow exile. “The Battery?” he 
cried. “The Battery?” 

“Yes, the Battery,” repeated Ham- 
mond. 

The two men looked at the little 
white path which their feet had heaten 
along the center of the green tongue 
of land. The collie watched them 
closely, looking from one to the other 
as if wondering what had caused the 
tense silence. 

At last Hammond spoke. 

“Why—why, the path is—the path 
is Broadway!” he cried. 

“Our Broadway!” cried Rogers. 
“Good God! Hammond, this is the 
only Broadway we will ever know!” 

Frank Hammond put up a sun- 
tanned hand as if attempting to thrust 
back the storm of memories that swept 
over him. He was stunned for a mo- 
ment by the recollections of the past 
which sprang forward. 

“There are no lobster palaces or 
theaters upon it,” said Hammond 
huskily, “but—but you are _ right, 
Rogers. This is the only Broadway 
that you and I can wander down.” 


MAGINATION did not halt when it 

pointed out the likeness between the 
peninsula and “Manhattan. It started 
out to help along the deception which 
the two men were putting upon them- 
selves in an effort to relieve the agony 
of remorse. Their actions were child- 
ish, but they could not help them- 
selves. They were driven to do foolish 
things by an insane desire to invest 
the little strip of land with the char- 
acteristics of the place they thought it 
resembled. They became two crazy 
men in their efforts to ease the longing 
for the paradise they had lost. 

The two started to sub-divide the 
half-mile strip and to confer upon cer- 
tain spots the name of haunts round 
which memory fondly clung. This 
craze started one evening when Ham- 
mond pointed to a three-cornered rock 
of basalt and remarked that it bore a 
resemblance to the Flatiron Building. 

“It does,” said Rogers. “It sure does. 
And its nose is turned towards the 
north just like the real Flatiron.” 

They immediately gave the rock the 
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mame of the big building that stands 
where the tides of Fifth’ Avenue and 
Broadway meet, and the construction 
of their make-believe Broadway began 
in real earnest. They. carried lumps of 
coral-rock to the sides of the beaten 
path and gave to the pieces of rock the 
names of pleasure haunts that they had 
known. The crazy brains of both found 
a sort of hysterical pleasure in the 
work. It occupied their minds during 
the whole of their waking hours. 

There was nothing new in the desire 
of Hammond and Rogers to invest the 
place in which they were forced to 
reside with the characteristics of the 
place they longed for. The old-world 
immigrant, landing in a new country, 
finds that his longing for the place he 
has left makes him search diligently 
for some resemblance between the new 
home and the old. His eyes, in the 
desire to appease the craving of the 
brain, look hungrily around to find the 
slightest resemblance between the new 
home and the loved spot far away, and 
he is delighted when he finds the 
faintest likeness. Thus we have our 
New Amsterdams and our New Yorks, 
our New Londons and New Plymouths. 

The building of Broadway became a 
serious matter with Rogers and Ham- 
mond. They argued with much ve- 
hemence over the positions of theaters 
and lobster palaces. 

“Herald Square would be _ here,” 
said Hammond, pacing off the distance 
between the basalt rock which they 
had christened the Flatiron and a 
lump of coral some distance away. 

“Make it a little closer,” said Rogers 
excitedly. “A little closer to the Flat- 
iron. See, the whole peninsula is only 
half a mile long and we must put—we 
must put Broadway on it from the 
Battery to Van Cortland Park.” 

Rogers watched Hammond as he 
made the suggestion, as if seeking for 
a sign that would lead him to believe 
that the other considered the remark 
ridiculous, but Hammond found noth- 
ing to laugh at in his fellow exile’s 
assertion. He entered into the work 
with vim. 

“That’s so,” he muttered. “We'll 
have to make it to scale.” 
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They planned like two children who 
build with tiny blocks an imitation of 
the Eiffel Tower. 

“Forty-second Street would be about 
here,” cried Hammond, measuring off 
twenty paces from the coral rock that 
marked Herald Square. “Just about 
here. Forty-second Street, Rogers! 
Forty-second Street!’ 

Rogers dropped a rock which he was 
carrying to use as a marker and looked 
at his companion. 

“Forty-second Street,” said Ham- 
mond, repeating the words in a soft 
whisper. ““Why—why I haven’t spoken 
the words for twelve months! Doesn’t 
it—doesn’t it seem funny to say the 
words again? I have a notion that I 
learned them somewhere in a dream.” 

“It was a dream,” said Rogers 
quietly. “It was a dream, Hammond. 
But we’re awake now. Great God! 
we’re awake now!” 

The pain showed upon their faces 
as the home-longing came upon them 
with full force. And they had an in- 
sane idea that they could relieve that 
pain by throwing themselves into the 
work they had in hand. 

“Rector’s would be here,” said Ham- 
mond, pushing a small lump of coral 
close to the white path. “Just about 
here.” 

“And the Hotel Astor would be 
here,” muttered Rogers—“right here.” 

“And Shanley’s,” cried Hammond. 
“Put ’em all in, Rogers. It’s our Man- 
hattan. Don’t miss any of ’em. Louis 
Martin’s and Bustanoby’s and_ the 
clubs, too.” 

“Yes, yes, the clubs,” gasped Rogers. 
“The Lambs would be here. See, we’ll 
put in all the cross-streets. Here’s the 
Harvard. The Friars over on your 
side. That’s it. Push the stone a little 
further west.” 

“Oh, Lord!” cried Hammond. “Are 
we mad? Are we mad, Rogers?” 

“Yes, we’re mad,” growled Rogers, 
“but this loneliness would affect a 
stone statue. We’re building Broad- 
way, Hammond. We're building a little 
Manhattan of our own, down which 
we can parade and—and—” 

The work tore the lid off the past 
and they dived headlong into the pit 
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of memories. They suffered sweet pain 
as they mentioned haunts they had 
been afraid to speak of before. 

They labored under great excite- 
ment as they built their- imitation 
Broadway, stone by stone, and the 
collie dog, noting the mad excitement 
upon them, pranced round them as they 
marked spots they knew well. 

The collie puzzled over another 
matter during those days of exile. 
Each night in the little¢thatched shack 
in which Hammond lived, the dog 
participated in a ceremony which he 
did not understand. Each night Ham- 
mond would take from his pocket a 
miniature. Hammond would talk to the 
face upon the ivory while the dog sat 
and listened attentively. The collie 


had learned that he had a part to play 
in the little ceremony of the evening, 
and he would ‘sit with his eyes fixed 
upon his master as the exile talked. 
“You still think of me, Phyllis!” 
Hammond would say, over and over 
again. “I know you do! I know you 


wouldn’t forget me in a day! Oh, 
Phyllis, Phyllis! Girlie, I would spend 
ten years in hell to look upon your face 
for five minutes. And I shall always 
love you! Always!” 

And the collie, with a puzzled look 
in his intelligent eyes, would watch the 
outburst which always followed. 

“You remember her, Sherman!” 
Hammond would cry. “She named you, 
Sherman! Her little hand used to pat 
your head and her red lips would 
whisper things to you. You know her, 
don’t you? PhyllissSheldon, Sherman! 
Phyllis Sheldon, who hugged you in 
the good old days when we were 
known along Broadway. She remem- 
bers us, Sherman! She will always re- 
member us!” 

And General Sherman, who, per- 
haps, thought that the island of Vlau 
was a much more interesting place than 
Broadway, would caper and cavort as 
if trying to prove to his master that he 
recalled with pleasure the owner of 
the face pictured on the ivory oval. 


AMMOND ¢Clung toa belief. It was 
a belief that he tried to foster by 
every means in his power. He tried to 


convince himself that the girl whose 
portrait he carried next to his heart still 
thought of Frank Hammond, before 
whom head-waiters once bowed ob- 
sequiously. Often while he stared at 
the face upon the ivory, a-devil would 
rise up out of his brain and leer -at 
him. The devil mocked the stupidity 
which made him think that the girl of 
the long ago still retained within her 
mind a single thought of the man who 
had lavished money upon her. 

“She has forgotten you,” whispered 
the devil. “Some other fool’s auto’ is 
carrying her up Broadway to places 
where laughter and light and tinkle of 
glassware tells where Gaiety is hold- 
ing her court. 

“Fool!” mocked the devil. “It is 
over twelve months since you left 
Broadway, and you were forgotten 
within seven days after your de- 
parture.” 

And Hammond would shriek out 
assertions that he was still remem- 
bered. He fought the leering devil who 
tried to murder the belief to which he 
clung. He tried to thrust the mocking 
phantom from him and build up a pro- 
tecting wall against the attacks. 

“She does care for me!” he would 
say. “You know she does, Sherman! 
You heard her say that she would never 
forget me! Didn’t you? Didn’t you 
hear her say that, Sherman?” 

And the collie would bark and thump 
the clay floor with his bushy tail as if 
to tell Hammond he agreed with every 
statement. 

Hammond hugged his belief. He was 
afraid of what might happen to him 
if it were destroyed. He felt that it 
was all that saved him from the mad- 
ness which the silence and the loneli- 
ness were bringing down upon him. 

When Hammond, worn out with the 
effort to convince the leering devil in 
the back of his brain, flung himself 
upon his couch of dried grass, the dog 
would retire to a dark corner of the 
hut, and with his head on his paws, 
would listen to the man_sobbing in the 
silence. 

But the building of the make-believe 
Broadway went on in spite of the agony 
which the two suffered. Day after day 











they labored. They marked the avenues 
and cross-streets with mathematical 
exactitude. Hammond, at one period 
of his life, served an apprenticeship 
as a surveyor, and that apprenticeship 
made him competent to lay out the 
dream city upon the little strip of land. 
“It is our Broadway,” he would mut- 
ter. “Our Broadway, Rogers. We must 
mark every spot we knew. We must, 
Rogers, we must. We’ll make it as much 
like ithe White Way as we possibly 


’ 


can. 


HE building had so taken possession 
of them, that fishing trips were 
things of the past. Hammond was so 
engrossed with the work that it did not 
matter that the boat lay in its accus- 
tomed anchorage. He had never spoken 
of it after that first day. 

Never had home-longing produced 
such curious results. The Russian, ex- 
iled to Siberia, will carve a piece of 
wood in imitation of some building in 
his native town; and the German peas- 
ant who has immigrated to a strange 
land will make little plaster models of 
castles that were near the scenes of his 
boyhood: but Hammond and Rogers, 
spurred on by a longing that was ten 
times greater, inasmuch as they could 
not dream of a possible return, built a 
miniature city where limestone paths 
represented streets and coral rock rep- 
resented theatres and restaurants in 
their beloved Manhattan. 

After they had fully mapped out the 
make-believe city they came to a tacit 
understanding not to visit the place 
during the day. It was a spot sacred to 
the night. It was a place reserved for 
the quiet evenings when they tried to 
kill the agony which the silence brought 
to them. Then they would parade up 
and down the lime-marked path beside 
which were the little rocks which were 
like so many tombstones placed upon 
the graves of pleasures that had been 
taken away. 

It was curious the effect which the 
marking of the imitation Broadway had 
upon the two men. Before that day on 
which Rogers had called the path 
“Broadway,” they had spoken little con- 
cerning their own lives. Rogers had 
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heard of Hammond’s flight because 
Rogers’ star was still in the zenith when 
Hammond’s sun had set behind the 
dark clouds of crime. Rogers, knowing 
the history of the other, gave his own 
reasons for a hurried flight. He had 
committed an offense similar to that of 
his fellow exile. He also had built a 
flimsy financial structure upon a bank 
of sand, and it had collapsed so sud- 
denly that he had just managed to es- 
cape through the back door of his apart- 
ment while the detectives sent to arrest 
him were arguing with the old butler 
who tried to bar their entrance. 

Of all other matters connected with 
their lives they had spoken little till the 
building of the imitation Broadway had 
smashed down the barrier of restraint. 
Then they discovered that their tracks 
had crossed in the golden days of which 
they dreamed. They discovered that 
they had been members of the same 
clubs, that they had frequented the 
same restaurants, and had foregathered 
at gambling haunts where they had un- 
burdened themselves of much of the 
money they had obtained from specu- 
lators who believed in their schemes. 

They wondered. how it was that they 
had never met. Often and often they 
would stand and stare at each other 
when a chance remark would prove that 
they had been very close to each other 
in the long ago. They had a feeling that 
they had met. They felt certain that 
they had come together in the wild . 
maelstrom of a New York night where 
the faces of chance acquaintance are 
forgotten next day. Hammond tried to 
place Rogers, and Rogers’ brain ached 
trying to discover where and when he 
had met Hammond. 

They found that they had mutual 
friends. Once when rolling a rock for- 
ward to mark the Lotus Club, Ham- 
mond spoke of a bosom friend of the 
past. 

“Tt was here one night,” he said, nod- 
ding at the stone as if it really was the 
club it was called upon to represent, 
“that George Sinclair and—” 

“George Sinclair?” interrupted Rog- 
ers. “Fat Georgie? Great Scott! Do you 
know him? Do you know George Sin- 
clair?” 
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It is not so vastly different in New York to-day from what it was when Hammond end Rogers were there. 
may be new entertainers in the cafés and at the roof frolics, but the taxicab-trail from café to caf€and theater 
to theater is still embossed with gold. 
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“Why, he telegraphed me to Van- 
couver to come back!” cried Ham- 
mond. “He wanted me to come back 
and fight! Poor old Georgie, he thought 
I was innocent. He thought that they 
were putting a game up on me. He 
wanted me, to come back and fight with 
his money.” 

“That’s him!” cried Rogers. “That’s 
him! He has a heart like a lion. That 
seal ring—” 

“On his little finger?” interrupted 
Hammond. 

“Yes, yes,” cried Rogers, his tanned 
face lighting up with the excitement 
which was upon him. “I gave him that 
ring. Old Georgie took a fancy to it 
and I gave it to him. At Newport it 
was. On the pier at Newport! Gosh! 
So you know Georgie Sinclair !” 

It was at moments like these when 
the names of mutual friends came up 
out of the dead past that they stood 
gazing at each other, watching, wait- 
ing. It seemed as if they would sud- 
denly remember where and when they 
must have met. 

A fear came upon Frank Hammond. 
The finding of mutual friends fright- 
ened him. He had a feeling that this 
baring of his past trebled the agony he 
already suffered. 

In the privacy of his own shack Ham- 
mond tried to analyze this strange fear. 
He wondered why he was afraid of this 
exhumation of the past. He tried to 
analyze the little clutch of terror which 
came to him when the mention of some 
escapade dragged out of the past names 
that were familiar to both. He won- 
dered why he had a haunting fear 
that this discovery regarding common 
friends would be dangerous to a belief 
in something to which he clung with 
might and main. 

He tried to reason out the cause of 
the horror which came to him when, as 
it happened on several occasions, the 
name of a woman with whom both were 
acquainted, crept into the conversation. 
And the work of analysis was not a 
difficult one for Hammond. He discov- 
ered why he was afraid. 

“TJ am a coward,” he told himself in 
the silence of his own hut. “I know why 
I am afraid. I know! I am in terror 
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lest he—lest he might have known her 
after I left! After I left! He—he might 
know whether or not I am a fool in 
thinking what I do think, and I don’t 
want to hear what he knows!” 

He drew the miniature from his 
bosom and looked at the smiling face 
upon the ivory. 

“I am afraid that he might have 
known you, Phyllis,” he cried. 

“IT am a coward, Phyllis! I want to 
think that you remember me and he— 
he might say something that would 
make me feel that you had forgotten. 
I know you remember. He would be 
lying to me if he told me that—that you 
had forgotten. He would! He would! 
Phyllis! Phyllis!” 

The collie, springing up when he 
heard the familiar name of the girl 
around whose head Hammond had 
placed an aura, barked loudly. Ham- — 
mond looked around at the dog. “He 
might have known her, Sherman,” he 
muttered, “and he might tell me some- 
thing—he might tell me she has for- 
gotten, Sherman. But he would lie, 
wouldn’t he? He would lie! Didn’t she 
tell me that she wouldn’t forget? Didn’t 
she?” 


ND the collie, as if he knew what 

was required of him, would raise 
a tremendous racket in an effort to 
please the half-crazy man who wrestled 
with doubts that grew greater each 
day. 

“T don’t want him to tell me anything 
about her!’ Hammond would cry. “I 
don’t want him to mention her name! 
I just want to—to feel certain that she 
is thinking of me, because that is all 
that makes life worth while.” 

Each day seemed to bring the two 
men closer by uncovering tracks they 
had trod. And Hammond had a dread 
that out of the mouth of Rogers at any 
moment might spring a question that 
would shake him to the very foundation 
of his being. He kept a morbid watch 
upon his companion. He felt that Rogers 
might suddenly fire at him an interrup- 
tion which he dreaded to hear. He pic- 
tured Rogers suddenly turning upon 
him and asking: “Did you ever know 
Phyllis Sheldon?” 
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ONE evening, Hammond was seized 

by a new dread. He thought that 
Rogers was fully aware of the acquaint- 
anceship, and that he was holding back 
the question for the sole purpose of tor- 
menting him. Hammond’s insanity was 
becoming more apparent with each day 
that passed. 

On the evening that this new belief 
had come to him, Rogers mentioned the 
name of a girl who had once been a 
companion of Phyllis Sheldon, and a 
cold fear swept over Hammond. He felt 
certain that Rogers knew. He watched 
the eye of his fellow exile and tried to 
find there proof of the suspicion which 
flamed in his crazy mind. He thought 
that he detected in the smile of his com- 
panion a half sneer that told him Rogers 
knew of the holy of holies within his 
soul. 

Hammond’s excitement when his 
companion mentioned the name of 
Phyllis Sheldon’s friend interested 
Rogers. Hammond protested that he did 
not know the girl, but Rogers, wonder- 


ing over the manner in which his ques- 
tion had been received, would not accept 
the denial. 

“T bet you knew her,” he said. “She 
was a big fair gil with blue eyes. Her 


people lived on Seventy-fourth Street:” 

“T didn’t know her,” snapped Ham- 
mond. “TI tell you I didn’t. I never heard 
of her!” 

“Then why did you start when I men- 
tioned her name?” asked Rogers, curi- 
ous to probe the mystery. “You jumped 
as if you were shot. You must have met 
her, Hammond.” 

“T never met her!” cried the baited 
one. “Never!” 

Rogers stared at Hammond in a 
questioning manner, and Hammond 
glared back at him. Hammond felt that 
there was a tissue paper between Rogers 
and his secret. He was afraid of the 
question that he was sure that Rogers 
had in waiting. 

Hammond wondered how he would 
answer that question when it did come. 
He would lie and say he did not know 
her, but then, perhaps, Rogers, thinking 
that he, Hammond, had told the truth, 
would start to tell him things about her 
that would be gall and wormwood to 
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his soul. Rogers had told stories about 


-other women after first questioning 


Hammond as to whether they were ac- 
quaintances of his. He was a careful 
person, was Rogers. He might, after 
putting that question, tell him how he 
had met that goddess of Hammond’s 
dreams in some garish lobster palace 
along the White Way months after 
Frank Hammond had been forgotten. 

“Tf he did I’d kill him!” cried Ham- 
mond, speaking to the dog, in the pri- 
vacy of his own shack. “I’d kill him, 
Sherman! I’d kill him!” 

He wondered if it would be advisa- 
ble to admit that he did know her when 
Rogers put the question. But then 
Rogers might wish to speak of her and 
Hammond did not like to think of 
Rogers mentioning her name. He 
wished to be let alone with his belief. 

He fell ill. Fever racked his bones, 
and the devil whispered in his ears as 
he fought for life. He began to hate 
Rogers. He felt certain that his fellow 
exile was possessed of the power to 
overthrow his faith in the girl whose 
bright eyes were close to him in the 
moments of semi-delirium. 

When he rettirned to consciousness 
he would be gripped with a fear that 
he had mentioned her name during the 
moments of delirium. He studied the 
face of Rogers in an effort to find there 
any trace of the knowledge which he, 
Rogers, might have absorbed during 
those hours when Hammond’s mind 
wandered. But Rogers’ keen eyes re- 
turned the searching glances of his sus- 
picious companion. 

Then one night, the strain of waiting 
for the question that he was certain 
would be put to him, became great. He 
made up his mind that he would end the 
agony. Instead of waiting for the ques- 
tion he would put, it to Rogers. 

Hammond raced out of his thatched 
hut, and with fever-racked limbs stag- 
gered down towards the beaten path 
where Rogers was sitting alone. The 
moon had not risen and a velvety dark- 
ness was upon the Island of Vlau. 

“Rogers!” he screamed. “Rogers!” 

“T am here,” cried Rogers. “What is - 
it, Hammond? What is it, man?” 

“Do you know Phyllis Sheldon?” 
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The fugitives from Broadway yearned for the old gay parties, just such as Ray Rohn, the artist, has pictured here— 
one held only recently at-which celebrities from the great theatrical world met and mingled. 
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screamed the sick man. “Do you know 
her, Rogers? Tell me! Tell me!” 

Rogers had rushed toward his fellow 
exile, and had reached his side when 
Hammond put the question. 

“Phyllis Sheldon?” he repeated. “No, 
I don’t know her.” 

“Don’t lie!” screamed Hammond. 
“You do know her! Damn you, I have 
felt that you knew her and that you 
were tormenting me by keeping quiet 
about it.” 

“T don’t know her,” protested Rogers. 
“T have never heard the name.” 

“You lie!” shrieked Hammond. “You 
lie! You’ve been waiting to ask me 
about her! If you had asked me, Rogers, 
I—I—would have killed you! She was 
mine! Mine! Mine!” 

Hammond was a madman at that mo- 
ment. His malaria-weakened brain had 
given way under the suspicions which 
had come to him. Rogers’ denials did 
not count. He shrieked out accusations 
against his companion, and when 
Rogers caught hold of his arm in an 
effort to lead him back to the shack, he 
broke away and dashed along the white 
path in the center of the little strip of 
land that stretched out into the dark 
waters. 

Rogers ran in pursuit. Hammond fled 
along the lined path which represented 
Broadway, their Broadway, where the 
white lumps of coral stood up to mark 
the haunts that they had known in the 
long ago. 

Hammond, a screaming madman, ran 
between the rows-of stones which they 
had gathered through weary days. He 
outdistanced Rogers. The delirium of 
fever was upon him, and he shrieked 
out the name of Phyllis Sheldon as he 
fled. He screamed it into the silence, 
and the echoes answered each other 
from the -highest peaks of the little 
island. 

“Phyllis! Phyllis!” he 
screamed. 

“Stop, Hammond!” cried Rogers. 
“Stop, man! Stop!” 

“Phyllis! Phyllis!” screamed 
madman. “I am coming to you!” 

Rogers cursed under his breath and 
increased his speed. But he was unable 
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to keep up with the flying madman. 
Hammond outran him, and as Rogers 
reached the rock which Hammond had 
named the Battery, a noise came to his 
ears which made a cold perspiration of 
fear come out upon his body. 

“Hammond!” he cried. “Hammond! 
Come back, you fool! Come back! Why, 
Broadway is eight thousand—Ham- 
mond! Hammond! Frank! Speak, Ham- 
mond! Speak! Where are you?” 

But no answering voice came from 
the dark waters. No sound came to the 
ears of Rogers but the breathing of the 
ocean and the barking of General Sher- 
man. The collie was unable to discover 
the cause of the commotion. 

Rogers ran up and down the penin- 
sula calling Hammond’s name; then the 
moon rose slowly, and he saw the sil- 
vered ocean, vast and lonely. Out in the . 
moon path, bobbed the sloop, a dark 
shadow in the stern, outlined against 
the sail. 

“Hammond! Come back!” Rogers 
hurled his voice across the waters sepa- 
rating him from the little boat, now 
growing smaller and smaller. “You 
fool! You can’t make it!” 

But the figure in the boat did not 
move. 

Rogers gave up. It was no use. He 
sat down on the rocks, his eyes fixed 
on the speck that had been his only com- 
panion through all these months, Gen- 
eral Sherman, overcome by the sense 
of loss, came and laid his head on 
Rogers’ knee. He whimpered as if to 
ask, “Why did he leave me? I loved 
him.” 

The eyes of the man left the horizon 
and rested on the dog. 

“He didn’t know, Sherman, old man. 
He’s mad. He didn’t know!” 

When he looked again for the boat, it 
had passed from the path of light on 
the water. Rufflingethe shaggy coat of © 
the collie, he muttered : 

“That’s what Broadway builds of us 
all—thieves, madmen—even dogs with 
broken hearts. Oh! I wish—” 

A cloud passed over the face of the 
moon, hiding from sight a man with his 
face buried in a dog’s rough coat, sob- 
bing out his utter loneliness. 























Whats Going On 


UNUSUAL PICTURES OF THE PEOPLE WHO 
DO THE THINGS YOU HEAR ABOUT 


Five views of Tom L. Masson, the humorist. 


Photograph by 
yhite, 
New York 


Gail Kane has deserted the i, _ Edna May has returned 
stage for Equitable films { to the public to play in 
> Vitagraph films. 


Oliver Morosco, 
the producer, in 
his office. 














Sabara 
Djeli, 
the 
dancer, 
ina 
unique 
pose. 
Photc graph 


Vhite, 
New York 





Photograph by White, New York 


Beverly Sitgreaves, the actress. 


Rupert 

Hughes, 

the au- 

thor 

(right), 

and Mrs. 

Hughes, 

formerly 

Adelaide 

Manola, 

the actress 

(on opposite 

page), skating 

at their country 
ome at 


Bedford Hills. 
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ang a Ann Murdock (left) in her garden. 


* New York 





The Dolly Sisters are 
now reunited as a 
dencing team. y % yin Photograph 
am by White, 
New York 


ane Maddern Fiske (left) in 
er new play, “Erstwhile Susan.” 
Below: Mrs. Rupert Hughes wt : Photograph by White, New York 
at the Hughes’ “summer * ‘ 

home. 


Photograph by White, New York 


Christie McDonald, the singer, and her baby. After 

a long career before the footlights, including leading 

parts in “The Princess Chic,” “The Sho-gun,” 

“* Miss Hook of Holland,” ‘‘ The Spring Maid ” and 

other notable musical comedies, she has retired from 
the stage. 
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Grace Cunard writes her own scenarios for the Universal Company, directs the films and plays the leading parts. 
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Photograph copyrighted, 1915, by Victor Georg, Chicago 


Arnold Daly, who, having failed with his “Angel in the House,” will next try Shakespeare. 
He is now acting in Pathe motion pictures and also acting as a film director. 
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At right: a recent 
photograph of Will 
Payne, the well- 
known writer, and 


his granddaughter. 


Below is shown a recent photo- 
graph of Mrs.Gene Stratton-Porter, 
the author, taken at her home, 
Limberlost Cabin. During the past 
two seasons more than ten thou- 
sand wild trees, bushes, vines, 
shrubs, flowers and ferns have been 
set out in the woods around Lim- 
berlostCabin. Mrs. Stratton-Porter 
has planted almost every one of 
them herself. 





Photograph by courtesy of The Woman's 
ome Companion. 


Margaret Deland, author of “The 


Iron Woman.” 


Below: Edwin L. Sabin lives in 
California and devotes all his time 
to writing. He is perhaps 


known for his Small-boy Stories. 








Jean Webster 
(above) is the 
author of “ Daddy 
Long-legs” and 
other successful 
novels and plays. 








- Photograph by Steffens, 
Louisville 


William Allen White,  ,, = 
editor of The Emporia Marse —. 
Gazette and well known Watterson, ‘dle 
as the author of the “In famous Louisvi le 
Our Town” stories and (Kentucky) editor 
other fiction. and _historian—his 
latest photograph. 


Below: Owen Johnson, the author, out for 
a ride. 


Hutchinson, well 
nown as a writer, 
and Montague 
Glass, the lawyer, 
author of “Potash 
and Perlmutter”’ 
and other stories. 


Meredith Nicholson 

made his first great suc- 

cess as a writer of fiction 

- with “The House of a Thou- 

sand Cardles.” He is shown here 

Chaies i) Messiaen (at right) at his camp on Mackinac Island. 
: ‘af Below: Bozeman Bulger, the author, and 

° news r rtin 

vo of. se tai “en “Chief” Meyers, the Indian baseball player. 


known writers of fiction. = 
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At top, left: O. L. Hall, of The 
Chicago Journal. 


Center, left: Ashton Stevens, veteran 
critic of The Chicago Examiner. 


Below, left : Herry L. Knapp, dramatic 
editor of The Philadelphia 


Inquirer. 


Well Known 


Drama-Critics 


Below: Alice Coon Brown, 
dramatic editor of The Ohio 
State Journal. 


% 
Los Angeles 


Herald, 





Montgomery Phister, of 
The Cincinnati Com- 
mercial-Tribune. 
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At top, right: Stephen Rathbun, 
dramatic critic of The New York 
Evening Sun. 


Center, right: Matthew White, 
dramatic editor of Munsey’s 
Magazine. 


Below, right: James E. Leslie, dramatic 
critic of The Pittsburgh Dispatch. 














Photograph by 
Apeda Studio, New York 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 


the pianist. 


Above: Willie 
Collier, helping 
to suppress a pap- 
poose’s squall at 
the Fine Arts 
Film studio,where 
he is appearing. 


Irvin S. Cobb (left), the writer, 

and Maclyn Arbuckle, the actor, 

at Mr. Arbuckle’s country home, 

“Dundee,” on the St. Lawrence 
iver. 


Edna Baker (below), leading 
woman in “It Pays to Advertise,” 
on the road. 


Photograph by 
White 


New York 


Rosie Quinn, the 

dancer, int a daring 
costume in the f 

Winter Garden per- \ 
formance, “ 


World of Pleasure.” 
Archibald Selwyn 


‘ : , j (center), general 

« ; manager of Sel- 
Photo. = NQ . : wyn& Company, 
Stichkin, z ie : producers, at the 
New:ioes Selwyn camp in 


the Adirondacks. 























Photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
Janet Beecher is playing one of the leading parts in “Fair and Warmer.” Her performance has been highly praised. 
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Photograph by Matzene, Chicago 


Carroll McComas is playing in “Inside the Lines.” 
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Above at right: W. L. Abingdon, the actor, and his 

wife, Bijou Fernandez, formerly an actress and now a 

theatrical booking-agent of prominence, at their home on 
Long Island. 


Below, left: Ruth Chatterton, the actress, at tea in her 
New York home. 
Photograph by 


Jessie Tarbox 


Beals, New York 


Henry Woodruff, the actor (at right), now in 
motion pictures. 

Below: Anna Held seeks safety from a 

Zeppelin in the cellar of her Paris home. 


She is now in films in America. 





Below: Lew Fields per- 
forming in the Triangle- 


Keystone films. 




















Violet Heming, the actress 
(above), working in her 
garden. She is leading woman 


in “Under Fire.” 


ie 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, the 
pianist, in her studio, and (at 


right) her hands. 





Inez Buck, Mrs. T. Roy Barnes 

(Bessie Crawford), Margot Williams 

and Sydney Booth—a group of 
stagefolk at Asbury Park. 


Fannie Brice At right: Mary 

(at left) in Pickford as The 

“Nobody Madonna inthe 

Home.” Famous Players’ 

photoplay, “The 
Wy vnotograph by Foundling.” 


Victor Georg, 
Chicago. 
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Above: Vakrie 
Bergere, the actress 
(next to the pillar), 
and a group of friends, 











At top: Hal Coffman, the “ human-interest ” 
cartoonist, and his daughter, and a caricature 


of Mr. Coffman by “ Tad.” 


Hattie Wil- 
liams, the 
stage star 
now in 
Morosco 
Ims. 
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Photograph by White, New York 


Frank Wilstach (above) 
is general representative 


for the Messrs. Shubert. 


Daniel Frohman (at left) 
is now a motion-picture 
magnate. 





HIS depart- 

ment is one 
of the regular 
features of THE 
GrEEN Book Ma- 
GAZINE— one of 
the unusual’ de- 
partments that 
help to make it 
the brightest 
magazine in 
America. Next 
month we ‘will 
publish another 
groupof remark- 
able pictures. 
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Meek and Mouse-Like 


Frances Starr 


By Alan Dale 


PhS RAPED: Wren 
StUDIesS OF MUSS STARR 
BY GRANT T. REYNARD 
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[ e— LASHY ladies with carmine 
F | lips, heaving bosoms and in- 
candescent eyes are really 
exceedingly easy people to cope with. 
They are such simple souls, and appear- 
ances are so deceptive. In private life, 
they usually have very good appetites 
(some of them, I believe, take cereals 
for breakfast—which to me seems al- 
most squalid!), are addicted to cosy 
domesticity and buy their books at dry- 
goods stores. It is the meek, mouse- 
colored and seemingly Puritanical little 
ladies, with eyes lowered and no figure 
at all to speak of, who “intrigue” me. 
I never credit them with taking cereals 
for breakfast or buying their books at 
dry-goods stores or doing anything that 
the unsophisticated “adventuress” loves 
to do. Often I believe that the white 
muslin frock of the ingénue covers a 
multitude of complexities, while the red 
dress of the scarlet lady is but the mask 
of simplicity. 

Now, little Frances Starr is one of 
the “ingenuous” girls whom I have 
studied assiduously ; and oddly enough, 
I have felt dreadfully embarrassed 
whenever I discussed with her the rdles 
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that she has played. It seemed so crude 
and so humiliating for an able-bodied 
person like yours truly to ask a meek, 
mouse-colored little girl leading ques- 
tions about “The Easiest Way” and, 
worse still, ‘““Marie-Odile.” I felt that, 
looking at her, she couldn’t possibly 
understand; yet I was cettain, having 
watched her work, that she couldn’t 
possibly misunderstand. That is the 
trouble with meek, | mouse-colored 
maidens. They get the credit for an 
exquisite and deeply ingrained igno- 
rance (and is there anything more beau- 
tiful in the world than ignorance?)’ in 
spite of all the elaborate arguments of 
your reasoning self. 

Off the stage, Frances Starr im- 
presses you as being the sort of girl 
who, like the ingénue in “Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan” (a play, by the by, in 
which I once saw her), loves to look at 
beautiful views of Switzerland or 
gorgeous sunsets. In fact, on two dis- 
tinct occasions when I questioned! her 
about “The Easiest Way” and “Marie- 




















“She would be the girl you would take to see the plays that critics call ‘clean and wholesome,’” says Alan Dale. 
“But I would never have taken her to see herself in ‘The Easiest Way.’” 
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Odile,” I felt inclined to say to her: 
“Dear little girl, while I am asking you 
about things that your meek and mouse- 
colored personality should regard as 
perfectly horrid, do—just to oblige me 
—Iqok at the photographs on the wall, 
or the pictures in that magazine.” 

Now, when an actress produces that 
effect upon a perfectly hardened sinner, 
something psychologically interesting 
has happened. You can be sure of that. 
And to my mind, Frances Starr is as 
interesting psychologically as dramatic- 
ally. 

She usually lives in very comfortable 
but not aggressively opulent surround- 
ings. You feel that she is a “homey” 
person; you also feel, beyond the per- 
adventure of a doubt, that she wants 
you to feel that way. She generally 
wears the simplest and most inexpen- 
sive raiment. I’ve seen her in a white 
shirtwaist that couldn’t have cost a cent 
less—I mean more—than two-ninety- 
eight, and the skirt beneath it was un- 
noticeable. Of course, if she had really 
been as simple as she looked—dear little 
girl!—she would have frou-froued into 
the room in shimmering silks, and have 
made a picture. Only really guileless 
girls like Elsie Janis wear silk and dia- 
monds in the morning. 


ROM all of which you may infer 

that I do not think little Frances 
Starr is as meek and mouse-colored as 
she seems to -be. I refuse to be more 
specific, and merely add that I regard 
her as a clever and brainy little person 
with a keen sense of dramatic values 
both off and on the stage. Otherwise 
she wouldn’t be interesting, would she? 
And I am dealing only with interesting 
people. It amused me a good deal to 
hear usual people who saw her in 
“Marie-Odile” declare, as they viewed 
her meek and mouse-colored personal- 
ity, that she just “walked through” the 
part. How shortsighted many are! 
Her réle in “Marie-Odile” was the most 
tremendously difficult part she ever 
essayed. In fact, I can think of no other 
girl on the stage who could have made 
the character possible, or have saved 
it from ribald laughter. It was just 
that little meek and mouse-colored per- 
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sonality that gave it a semblance of 
truth. Her ignorance was so delightful. 
that we said it was improbable. . You 
see, we are so grotesquely accustomed 
to wisdom. 

Even the way in which Frances Starr 
first reached the stage was meek and 
mouse-colored : 

“It was like this,’ she said to me one 
day when we were chatty. “I had to 
do something. I was living in Albany, 
and I made up my mind to earn my 
living by going on the stage. In Al- 
bany, Frederic Bond was playing in a 
stock company, and so I called upon 
him, was lucky enough to see him and 
cheeky enough to ask him to give me a 
part. He was very nice, and listened 


‘ attentively to me. ‘I had never done any 


dramatic work at all, except as an 
amateur. He told me to study a role 
in a little play called ‘A Cup of Tea,’ | 
and to come to him as soon as I had 
done so. He said he thought that I 
was very ingenuous. So I went home, 
and you can bet I studied that part. 
Well, Mr. Bond heard me in it, liked 
me and gave me a chance to play it. I 
was so nervous that I was almost 
hysterical, but I believe Mr. Bond 
thought it was acting, and that it was 
very good. At any rate, he gave me a 
better part to play after that, and I 
remained with his company for the rest 
of the season.” 

I thought that “A Cup of Tea” was 
an exceedingly appropriate piece in 
which to exploit a meek and mouse- 
colored personality. Tea is so placid 
and so soothing. While it may not 
invariably be above  suspicion—as 
Dickens showed us in his history of the 
immortal Sairey Gamp,—it seems as 
ingenuous as Miss Starr herself. 


SHE told me the rest of her story, and 

you may as well hear how she 
reached the grand dénouement—David 
Belasco. And by the by, Miss Starr has 
a good deal of the picturesque diffidence 
of David Belasco. If she ever made a 
curtain-speech, I feel sure that she 
would be tempted to tug at a forelock 
of hair just as Mr. Belasco is accus- 
tomed to do. 

When she first came to New York, 
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she went to see Charles Frohman, but 
as soon as she got to his office, she ran 
away. The same thing happened when 
she called on Daniel Frohman. She ran 
away! Don’t you think that charming? 
I do. The picture of a little meek and 
mouse-colored girl bearding the offices 
of big theatrical magnates, and then 
running away, is surely alluring. If I 
were an artist, I would sketch it. Luck- 
ily my crimes are not those of the 
pencil. 

“At last,’ she went on, “I went to 
the old Murray Hill Theater and waited 
at the stage door for three days. Each 
day Mr. Donnelly, the manager, noticed 
me there and smiled as he went in. I 
was mute, lacking the courage to say a 
word. Finally, he spoke to me, and 
asked me what I wanted, and I told him 
that I wanted an engagement. He also 
seemed to think that I was very in- 
genuous, but I got one, and I worked 
very hard. I took every part that was 
offered to me, and played it as best I 
knew how. And that is how I really 
got on the stage.” 

You see, they all thought she was 
ingenuous—a characteristic which is of 
course a very valuable asset. A “fly” 
girl who spoke slang, and wore the 
latest attire, would, I imagine, have 
found it very much more difficult. I 
firmly believe that a meek and moust- 
colored personality pays. It is a very 
serviceable thing, and men adore it. 
Women of course don’t like it. They 
wouldn’t! But as women are not 
theatrical managers nowadays,—though 
some of them may manage theatrical 
managers,—they do not count in a story 
like this. 


[= was after a metropolitan appearance 

in a not very important play that 
David Belasco sent for her, and asked 
in his calm, serene voice: “How would 
you like to come to me?” Miss Starr 
almost burst into tears—but didn’t. 
The great theatrical manager was look- 
ing at her and studying her. Perhaps 
she knew that. I always think that 
meek and_mouse-colored people know 
a good deal more than they are credited 
with knowing. At any rate, little Miss 
Starr, with all her diffidence, did not 
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refuse Mr. Belasco’s offer. She told 
him that she would like very much to 
come to him. Then she ran out, broke 
a mirror and bought a green waist that 
cost thirteen. dollars. 

Don’t you think all that very cute? 
It is exactly what a meek and mouse- 
colored little girl would do if she cared 
to live up to her ingenuous demeanor. 
Frances Starr always does. She never 
forgets it, and there is no reason why 
she should. It would be rank ingrati- 
tude to forget that which has been so 
extraordinarily useful. 

Nor since she achieved success and 
became what is known as a “Belasco 
star” has she changed in the least—out- 
wardly, at any rate. I met her quite 
recently, and she was just as meek and 
mouse-colored as ever. There were no 
airs, no “frills,” no sense of importance. 
Very few people remain meek in the 
face of substantial success. In fact, 
permanent meekness is a great test of 
character, and well worth: studying. 
This little actress is as persistent and 
unbudging in her attitude toward life 
as she was when she used to run away 
in affright from managerial offices. She 
invariably refuses to go to those restau- 
rants where simple and unsophisticated 
actresses dance and make merry. She 
loves dancing, but not in public, don’t 
you know, and really that sort of thing 
is awfully nice. 

“T like to dance in my own apart- 
ment, or in the homes of my friends,” 
she told me. “I simply cannot under- 
stand how people at restaurants can 
get up in the middle of supper or din- 
ner and go whirling around with every- 
body criticising them. I couldn’t do it; 
I should be so exceedingly self-con- 
scious. I don’t believe in frequenting 
restaurants at all. I suppose that if I 
found any entertainment in them, it 
would -be different, but I couldn’t get 
any pleasure at all in such resorts. I 
don’t like the idea of them, and I think 
it is a very foolish thing for actors and 
actresses to show themselves in public 
in such a manner. Of course, it is 
merely a question of taste. I may be 
wrong.” 

Little meek and mouse-colored people 
very often say: “I may be wrong.” 




















































































What they really mean, of course, is: 
“You may be wrong, but I know I’m 
right.” 


FRANCES STARR, when you meet 

her, doesn’t seem to possess any 
very pronounced opinions. Apparently 
she defers to you; gently and unobtru- 
sively, and yor feel that you are leading 
her. As soon as you get away, however, 
you are perfectly convinced that she has 
been leading you. I’m very fond of 
that sort of thing in a woman, but not 
nearly as partial to it in a man. 

However, Miss Starr is quite clever 
enough to find good reasons for any- 
thing she does. If she impersonates 
vice, she can be quite enthusiastic on 
the subject; if she interprets innocence, 
she can glowingly endorse it. And very 
sensible, too! Clever people are nearly 
always sensible, and never allow “tem- 
perament” to get in their way. For 
instance, when Miss Starr played that 
very naughty part in “The Easiest 
Way,” she had no white-muslin regrets. 
“T was very glad I was no longer an 
ingénue,” she said to me. “Of course, 
I like to play good women, but I don’t 
like being a white-muslin girl. It is a 
positive fact that until I read what 
people said about ‘The Easiest Way’ I 
never realized what kind of part I was 
playing. Throughout the rehearsals, it 
never dawned upon me at all. That is 
true. I was really too dense or too— 
innocent. May I say that playing the 
part is a constant joy to me? It gives 
me something to think about. I am 
sorry for the girl. She is just a mis- 
formed little thing, with a bad streak in 
her, and she can’t help it. I am im- 
mensely interested in her.” 

Dear meek and mouse-colored little 
Frances Starr! How deftly and artistic- 
ally she explained it all! Can you 
imagine a vehement,  scarlet-lipped, 
incandescent-eyed lady being nearly as 
plausible? 

She was equally artistic when she 
championed the pathetic--and some say 
improbable—ignorance of Marie-Odile. 
“T love this role of innocence,” she 
insisted as strenuously as she had 
affirmed her adoration for the rdle of 
guilt. “You can imagine how refresh- 
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ing it is to play the simple, ingenuous 
little Marie-Odile. I am bound to say 
that virtue is exceedingly attractive, and 
that it is infinitely nicer than vice.. It 
is a poem, don’t you think? One.can- 
not say: Would a girl have been so 
innocent ?—or : Could a woman have re- 
mained so ingenuous? Marie-Odile is 
the poetry of innocence, and in spite of 
all, men love that picture.” 

I think men do, but I’m, sure women 
Women look upon it as a sort 
of personal reflection upon them, be- 
cause they cannot credit it. Men simply 
hope that they can, and hope springs 
eternal in the human breast, don’t you 
know. 


LIKE other actresses—or a good many 
of them—Frances Starr adores 
Eleonora Duse. I wonder why so many 
actresses adore Duse? Can it be be- 
cause she has retired, and is no longer 
a competitive factor? That sounds a 
trifle cynical, perhaps, but nobody seems 
particularly fond of actresses who are 
still acting. Mr. Belasco knew Miss 
Starr’s attachment to the Duse per- 
sonality. Once at rehearsal, when the 
little ingénue was very peevish, and 
couldn’t act a certain scene as he wanted 
her to act it, he told her it was beyond 
her, and added: “Well, the. Italian 
woman would do it just that way. You 
can’t; she could.” That, she thought, 
was the very cruelest remark that he 
could have made, but it acted like magic 
upon her. She cried and she sulked, 
but she did precisely what David 
Belasco wanted her to do. 

I am afraid we all made it rather 
hard for poor little Frances Starr at 
first. You see, she occurred after Mrs. 
Leslie Carter, and that lady hadn’t a 
meek and mouse-colored personality. 
She was electrical and temperamental, 
and her moods were kaleidoscopic. We 
were inclined to imagine that Miss 
Starr, like Mrs. Carter, would tear pas- 
sions to tatters. She was much too 
clever to attempt any such feats. Slowly 
but surely she made her way, in her 
own subdued and unostentatious man- 
ner—a manner that is- much more 
durable than any febrile characteristics. 
Little Frances Starr is as deferential 
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to the most wonderful stage manager 
in the world, as Mrs. Carter—wasn’t. 

“Belasco is really a very mild man,” 
she once remarked. “If he ever storms, 
it is more a pose than anything else. 
He says more to ‘Louis’ about the 
‘lights’ than to anybody else. He gives 
us a good deal of scope, and permits us 
to use our own ideas—when they don’t 
interfere with his.” Which was putting 
it very neatly. 

Naturally, Miss Starr receives letters 
from girls anxious for a stage career. 
Logically, she would, because she looks 
so meek and unassuming—just the sort 
of girl silly aspirants would deem un- 
fitted for the stage, and sensible aspir- 
ants would consider perfectly well 
placed there. 

“When they ask me how to get on 
the stage,” she said in her unvaryingly 


unsophisticated way, “I simply tell them ~ 


I don’t know. And I don’t. Girls with 
dramatic ability will always go on the 
stage, whatever one says. Nothing can 
stop them. Girls who ask a lot of 
foolish questions do not need the stage 
at all, and to talk to them is merely a 
waste of time. I don’t know how to 
get on the stage. All I do know is that 
I got there by persistence and nerve.” 


F course she knew that she didn’t 

look that part at all. Anybody who 
met Frances Starr for the first time 
would insist that “nerve” could not 
possibly be oné of her possessions. She 
is the clinging, reluctant sort—always 
delightfully bashful and picturesquely 
timid, She talks in an eminently edu- 
cated manner, and perhaps she reads. 
But I am always particularly careful 
about crediting actresses with reading. 
I did it once. I saw a certain actress 
reading. I made a note of it. And 
naturally I selected an author for her— 
somebody worth a library binding. But 
before I left I caught a glimpse of the 
book. It was called “A Night of 
Temptation,” by Victoria Cross. Please 
believe that I am not referring to 
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Frances Starr—no! Thrice no! I am 
quite convinced that Miss Starr never 
reads anything more sensational than 
the masterpieces of Jane Austen. 

Frances Starr—and I admire her for 
it—keeps herself from the public gaze 
as much as possible, and also from the 
public prints. Perhaps she strayed from 
this sensible policy during the run of 
“Marie-Odile,” but I don’t believe she 
will do it again. These little meek and 
mouse-colored personalities are so logic- 
al, and so far-seeing, as a rule. They 
make so few mistakes. Frances Starr 
is not at all impulsive, even though she 
did run out and buy a thirteen-dollar 
waist on the day that David Belasco 
engaged her. She has a very clever 
manager, but she is probably capable of 
managing herself, and doing it very 
artistically, too. 

I don’t suppose anybody knows that 
she has appeared in classical plays, but 
she has. “The public wonders why 
actors and actresses are so ambitious 
to appear in classical plays that don’t 
pay,” she said one day. “I'll tell you: 
It is the joy of speaking lines that mean 
something, and that possess a real 
value. It is a joy to the artist, what- 
ever the effect may be upon the public. 
That is why we all feel that we really 
don’t amount to anything—in our own 
estimations—until we have appeared in 
classical roles.” 

Meek and mouse-colored little 
Frances Starr! It is refreshing and 
also very soothing to the tired nerves 
to meet her. You feel that you would 
love her for a sister—or perhaps an 
aunt. She would be the girl you would 
take to’ see the plays that critics call 
“clean and wholesome,” and the box- 
offices call—something else. Really, I 
should never have taken Frances Starr 
to see herself in “The Easiest Way.” 
It would have embarrassed me dread- 
fully. 

I admire meek and mouse-colored 
personalities. But I’m a bit afraid of 
them, too. 


A PETROVA—“ legitimate” star, vaudeville headliner and “movie” fa- 
vorite—will be the subject of Alan Dale’s next article; this will appear 
in the April GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE, on sale March 12th. 

















practically holds the performance in 


“The Princess is so small that one COVEY «WALLA ANNE) SAVES 


CARTOONS BY 
HERB ROTH 





one’s lap. At ‘Very Good, 








Eddie,’ I sat in a box, with my 
feet on the stage, and felt as 
though I had d 
busted into a 
lady’s bou- 


doir.” 









The Right to Laugh 


‘“‘WITH PLAYS, AS WITH PEOPLE,’’ SAYS MR.- 
POLLOCK, IN THE OPENING Of THIS HIS 
CRITIQUE OF THE MONTH’S NEW PLAYS, 
‘‘$O- OFTEN: THE GOOD DIE. LOUNG.’ FOR 
THE PUBLIC DEMAND THE RIGHT TO LAUGH, 
AND GOOD PLAYS ARE NOT ALWAYS FUNNY 


By Channing Pollock 


The Foremost Dramatic Critic in America 


| =~ | RITICISM,” says an original 
i C wight of my acquaintance, “‘is 
l one man’s opinion. You are 
not always right. Remember, you pre- 
ferred ‘Moloch,’ which lasted a few 
weeks, to ‘Under Fire,’ which ran half 
a season.” 

Which leaves me, like Undershaft in 
“Major Barbara,” “unashamed !” 

What an appalling thing—to be al- 
ways right! Fortunately, only the dull- 
est and most ignorant among us need 
feel the prospect imminent, especially 
since we should have to live a thousand 
years, at least, to be sure whether we 
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had been right or wrong.- There could 
be no more fallible method of testing 
judgment of a play than by matching it 
with that play’s success! 

With plays, as with people, so often 
the good die young! So very often, the 
bad survive! To praise the plays that 
prosper, and slight the others, were to 
follow the mob in its every error, to 
laud the banal, the obvious and the com- 
monplace, and to ignore what is too fine, 
or too lofty for general comprehension. 
It is a reporter's duty to say what 
pleases the public, a critic’s duty to say 
what should please the public. The 
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reviewer does best when he does 
both. 

Treating of performances that, for 
the most part, are a month old when 
one takes his typewriter in hand, it 
would seem simple to be “always right” 
in prophesying success or failure. 
“Moloch” was on the verge of closing 
when I “preferred” it ; I knew it was on 
the verge of closing, and said so. That 
didn’t keep “Moloch” from being the 
most serious work, and the most 
worthy of consideration, in its month. 


RH a |— 
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begun.” Edith Ellis’ adaptation of the 
story by William B. Maxwell died of 
being branded “a somber drama,” “an 
extremely unpleasant play” and “‘a pain- 
ful and depressing performance.” 
Whether or not it was any or all of 
these things, of course, is a question of 
viewpoint, a matter of “one man’s opin- 
ion.” What is right? What is truth? 
What is unpleasant? To me, nothing 
is as somber as triviality, nothing as 
saddening as meaningless fun. There 
can be no surer mistake than the ac- 
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The property-man js the real hero of “Bunny.” Never before were so many chairs to break on cue, and Pn many 
objects to fall to pieces at a pistol-shot. 


Just so, at the present moment, the only 
new offering worth discussion is a piece, 
roundly condemned, that will not hold 
the boards until the appearance of this 
GREEN Book. 

“The Devil’s Garden” was the victim 
of popular desire to emulate the intelli- 
gent Cheshire cat. Of all the “rights” 
novelized and dramatized,—“The Right 
to Love,” “The Right to Live” and 
“The Right to Happiness,’—none is so 
jealously demanded by audiences as 
The Right to Laugh. Nothing is worth 
while that is worth thought. To our 
theater-goers, as to Yum-Yum and 
Pitti-Sing, “Everything is a source of 
fun,” and “Life is a joke that’s just 


ceptance of ready-made terms, Thea- 
ter-going, we find much “comedy,” like 
“The Pigeon” and “The Three Daugh- 
ters of Monsieur Dupont,” that is 
tragic; much tragedy, like “Help 
Wanted” and “A Fool There Was,” 
that is comic ; and-common, if unrecog- 
nized, examples of farce-drama and 
musical tragedy. The depressing play, 
to me, is the untruthful play, the play 
of oblique view and false ethics, the 
play of life-as-it-never-was-or-will-be, 
the play afraid-to-face-fact, the play of 
maudlin sentiment, of physical humor, 
of brute force; the melodrama that 
glorifies crime, the farce that gilds guilt, 
the musical comedy without wit or 














cleverness or ingenuity. The unpleas- 
ant play is the play at which I learn 
nothing, the play of so little importance 
that its very story is recalled with diffi- 
culty when one comes to write of it. 
The painful evenings of my month 
were the evenings in which I waded 
through the slush of “Bunny,” wal- 
lowed in the sentimentality of “Cock o’ 
the Walk” and suffered the silly. non- 
sense of “Katinka.” 

The somberness of ‘“The Devil’s Gar- 
den” is the somberness of “The Thun- 
derbolt” and “The Good Hope” and 
“The Silver Box.” If it was banned 
for that quality, we must ban “Magda” 
and ‘ ‘Iris” and “The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray.” “Ghosts” is not precisely a 
rollicking entertainment, and one could 
pick jollier diversion than “L’Aiglon” 
or “Mid-Channel” or “El Gran Ga- 
leoto.”” To condemn a play because it 
is not bright and cheerful is to brush 
aside most of the great drama of the 
world. And when it comes to painful- 
ness, permit me to repeat that relentless 
fate punishing the evil-doer isn’t one- 
two-three in comparison with the 
humor of “I’m as welcome here as Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan would be at a 
brewers’ picnic!” 


“THE DEVIL’S GARDEN” 


R. MAXWELL’S book owes much 

of its interest to the question, 
“Who killed Cock Robin?’ Cock 
Robin, in this case, is a wealthy old 
lecher, Barradine, who, when she was 
fifteen years old, had seduced the girl 
who later became the wife of William 
Dale; Barradine is found dead in the 
road, supposedly victim of a fall from 
his horse, soon after the seduction be- 
comes known to Dale. Miss Ellis, 
probably realizing that she could not 
keep the secret from persons acquainted 
with the story, and aspiring to greater 
suspense than that of appeal to the com- 
mon detective instinct, disdains mys- 
tery, and confides Dale’s guilt to her 
audience a few moments after disclos- 
ing the death of the Honorable Evarard 
Barradine. 
What remains to her is not only the 
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exposition of a strong soul in torment, 
the agonizing struggle with remorse 
employed effectively in “The Bells” and 
in “Eugene Aram,” but the poignant 
pointing-out that we-are—as Mr. Kin- 
kead so graphically and originally puts 
it—‘“‘common clay,” and that, this be- 
ing true, no man can be quite secure in 
judging his fellow man. Dale, grateful 
to Barradine for saving his position in 
the post office at Rodchurch, soon 
stumbles upon the discovery that this 
interposition was brought about by his 
wife, Mavis. Thankfulness turned to 
suspicion, close questioning elicits from 
Mavis the reason of her influence with 
Barradine. Tortured by jealousy, Wi1l- 
liam leaves Mavis, and when he returns, 
twelve days later, it is to be told of the 
“accident,” and to send the woman out 
of the room while he takes from his 
valise and burns a blood-stained shirt. 

Dale justifies his act before his con- 
science by the plea that he is not a 
murderer, but an executioner—that he 
has stopped the beating of a black heart. 
His sin remains unsuspected ; he begins 
a new life, and gets on in it, and his ex- 
piation is a career of kindness, courage 
and nobility. But almost from the mo- 
ment of the murder, inevitably and 
irresistibly, as in “Thérése Raquin,” 
punishments begin piling up. Barra- 
dime has bequeathed two thousand 
pounds to Mavis, and Dale does not 
dare forbid her taking this money, 
which becomes the foundation of his 
prosperity. Most of the remainder of 
the estate goes into the building of an 
orphanage, whose bells, a constant re- 
minder of his crime, ring out their con- 
demnation when Dale gathers into his 
arms the young girl, Norah, he has 
reared, and who has just confessed her 
passion for him. Horrified, the “execu- 
tioner” puts temptation away, but all 
through the night the voice of con- 
science, or of the murdered Barradine; 
goes on demanding, “Whose is the black 
heart now?” In a single instant the 
assassin’s sole extenuation has been 
swept away, and at the dawn, he rushes 
to give his life in an attempt to rescue 
the inmates of the burning orphanage. 

There is sweep and power and 
grandeur in the driving-home of the 
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moral of this gripping and ineluctable 
play. Only in “Louis XI,” where 
Henry Irving’s lips closed upon an or- 
der for murder, to move in prayer at 
the ringing of the angelus, is there a 
more cogent moment than that, in “The 
Devil’s Garden,” when the bells of the 
orphanage break upon the silence of 
Dale’s yielding to Norah. The specta- 
cle of the strong man in torment is con- 
. vincing and terrifying. Arthur Hop- 
kins, producer of this piece and of “The 
Poor Little Rich Girl,” in both success- 
fully suggested delirium and the writh- 
ings of an unbalanced mind. Super- 
natural voices are not easily managed 
in the modern theater. They are likely 
to revive recollections of “The Three 
Bears,” and that deep bass catechism 
beginning, “Who’s been sleeping in my 
bed?” Since the battlefield of Wagram, 
in ~‘L’Aiglon,” they have not been as 
impressive as in “The Devil’s Garden.” 

Lyn Harding, whose achievements in 
this country have ranged from Bull 
Sikes to the gentle artist in “The Great 
Adventure,” put imagination and char- 
acter into his visualization of the tor- 
tured, inarticulate animal, Wuliam 
Dale. Lillian Albertson, who was in 
“Paid in Full” and in “Moloch,” and 
whose worst fault is that when she is 
good she is so very good, indeed, that 
one feels she must be difficult to live 
with, played Mavis sincerely and nat- 
urally. However, the memorable per- 
formance at the Harris, where Miss 
Ellis’ tragedy held the stage three 
weeks, was the Norah of Geraldine 
O’Brien, heretofore associated with 
sweet young things in “The Country 
Boy” and “The Miracle Man.” This 
impersonation was less portraiture than 
a psychopathological study, eerie, 
haunting and intensely dramatic. The 
piece was beautifully staged, with scen- 
ery designed by that Robert E. Jones 
who planned the setting of “The Man 
Who Married a Dumb Wife.” 


“BUNNY” 


|F only poetic comedy, quaintly whim- 
sical, were written as easily as certain 
of our dramatists seem to suppose, you 
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and I would take an afternoon off, and 
devote the time to being Barrie! 

Unfortunately for us, it aint! 

You can’t write poetic comedy by fol- 
lowing a formula, or making the mo- 
tions. There is more to it than creating 
a gentle incompetent and a female fool, 
and marrying them off for a happy 
ending. Whimsy isn’t to be achieved 
merely by the subtraction of common 
sense, and a foolish and preposterous 
play doesn’t become a delicate romance 
by being pushed back seventy years in 
the calendar. It isn’t enough, or even 
essential, that your heroine should be 
named Sylvia, and that your hero 
should have failed in a toy-shop or a 
second-hand-book-store. Zangwill dis- 
covered charm in a lady named Mary 
Ann, and Rostand romance in a barn- 
yard and a pastry kitchen. One of the 
things that should be found in every 
poetic comedy is poetry. 

Apparently, Austin Strong isn’t 
strong on poetry. So much was proved 
by “A Good Little Devil” and by “The 
Toymaker of Niiremberg,” and is 
proved again by “Bunny,” in which 
Lewis S. Stone is appearing at the 
Hudson. Mr. Strong knows the form 
of fantasy, and has a fine collection of 
its stock incidents, but what he fash- 
ions is maudlin, incredible and absurd. 
“The same words,” some satirist said 
of a book, “used differently, have made 
literature.” The best that may be set 
down of “Bunny” is that the same ideas, 
plus a little real feeling and perception, 
have made poetic comedy. 

Bunny, otherwise Charles Nathaniel 
Disney, graduated from Oxford .and 
the proprietor of a second-hand-book- 
shop near London, is the type of ab- 
sent-minded beggar who, from time im- 
memorial, has inspired laughter in the 
theater by putting his boots in the wine- 
chest and searching for an umbrella 
tucked under his arm. At the begin- 
ning of this play, behold him with a 
knot tied in his handkerchief to remind 
him of having rescued a wronged girl 
and brought her baby home. Bunny 
has ruined himself to give his inherit- 
ance to the lady he loves, but who 
doesn’t suspect either the love or the 
inheritance, since he has omitted to 














mention the one and has entrusted the 
other to the lady’s brother without tak- 
ing a receipt. In the hands of the bail- 
iffs, Charles quite forgets that he has a 
hundred and ten golden guineas locked 
up in a waste-basket near the front 
door of his shop. When he finds these 
guineas, something tells you they will 
not be employed in anything so simple 
and commonplace and honest as paying 
their owner’s debts. 
rificed. 

Your instinct has not played you 
false. Enter the bad brother, Lieu- 
tenant Richard de Crespigney, unde- 
terred by the knowledge that his sister 
is to be married that morning, and sug- 
gests that Sylvia would enjoy spending 
another hundred guineas. Providen- 
tially, Bunny has just that sum, and is 
pathetically eager to give it up—pro- 
vided, of course, that Sylvia shall never 
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know. Having cheated his creditors 
for the benefit of his beauty, this im- 
molatory idiot learns that brother, who 
might have been more original, has in- 
tercepted his letters, while sister, squan- 
dering his money upon a London sea- 
son, has met and is about to wed a 
certain military libertine named Lord 
Fromer. 

This much having been established, 
Sylvia leaves her wedding party long 
enough to drop into the book-shop and 
say “Boo!” Artlessly climbing a lad- 
der, directly into the spot-light, she in- 
quires of Disney: “What shall I do, 
Bunny ?” 

Bunny decides she shall not marry 
Lord Fromer, and locks her in the next 
room, where, having nothing on her 
mind, she drops off to sleep. Lord 
Fromer calls to inquire after his bride, 
and Bunny drives him away with an old 

pistol that goes off 

and destroys a 

painting, a lamp- 

chimney and the 

cuckoo clock. A 

crowd of people, 

who evidently do 
- not love a lover, mob 

Bunny Ceur de 

Lion, and take away 

Sylvia, who comes 

back to hear a re- 

cital of the fifty- 
seven varieties of 
love that will be 
hern if she marries 

Charles Nathaniel 

Disney. By what 
means Charles Nathan- 
tel hopes to keep the 
lady alive the while, with 
bailiffs lurking in the 
background and the 10 w- 
comedy slavey unpaid, 
does not appear; and for- 
tunately, the question need 
not worry you, since, in 
the very nick of time, it is 
discovered that our hero’s 
book has made him rich 
and famous, without his 
best friends’ suspecting ‘it, 
and that the way is paved 
for the usual happy ending. 








ing to 
diction 
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Incidentally, by the queerest coin- 
cidence, it has developed that Bunny’s 
prospective brother-in-law is the father 
of that forgotten baby. 

In all this, there is very little of the 
sweetness of character that Martha 
Morton got into “A Bachelor’s Ro- 
mance.” or of the charm of environ- 
ment that permeates the book-shop in 
E. V. Lucas’ “Mr. Ingleside.” It is 
quite impossible to sympathize with 
Bunny, or to feel that one could stand 
much contact with him in real life. The 
performance is very good. Mr. Stone, 
one of our best actors, who-scored a 
pronounced hit in “The Misleading 
Lady,” is much too virile for the name- 
part, opposing skill against tempera- 
mental unfitness for a role that would 
better have suited George Arliss. Eva 
Le Gallienne, daughter of the poet, is 
remarkably real and humorous as the 
slavey, and Gypsy O’Brien pretty and 
pleasant as Sylvia. However, it is the 
property-man who is the real hero of 
“Bunny.” Never before were so many 
chairs to break on cue, and so many 
objects to fall to pieces at a pistol-shot. 
What is more, they all do it. In spite 
of this, and of Mr. Stone, and an at- 
tractive setting, and moments of fancy, 
and boundless good intentions, Mr. 
Strong’s new play, “after Barrie,” 
proves to be a long way after Barrie. 


“COCK O’ THE WALK” 


“T* DNA,” a_ well-known ~ comedian 

once said to me of his divorced 
wife, “is delightful on the stage, but 
hell in a flat.” 

This must have been true of 
Bunny, and it is equally true of An- 
tony Bellchamber, counterpart of Gar- 
rick, in “David, Garrick ;” of Ernest in 
“The Crushed Tragedian ;” of Clarence 
in “The Royal Box;” and of Lafayette 
Towers in “Your Humble Servant,” 
which serves to introduce Otis Skinner 
in “Cock o’ the Walk,” by Henry Ar- 
thur Jones, at the Cohan. 

Bellchamber has a full measure of 
those qualities—impudence, bumptious- 
ness and intemperance—which are so 
highly esteemed on the stage and so 
very trying off it. One cannot help 


sympathizing with Mr. Jones’ unfortu- 
nate villain, Sir Augustus Conyers, 
actor-manager of the Berkeley Theater, 
London, whom Bellchamber persist- 
ently pesters, on the ground that they 
began together, until the weary wight 
draws a check-book and professes 
eagerness to be rid of his old friend on 
any terms. Mr. Jones may be shocked 
to learn that few of us would have hesi- 
tated to do likewise. 

Mr. Bellthamber’s ambition in life is 
to play Othello. He has tried Shake- 
speare in the provinces, losing “seven 
pounds in weight and sixty-four in 
money.” Meanwhile, his old dressing- 
room-mate has acquired a theater in 
London, been nicely knighted, and be- 
come the god of the matinée girls. “I 
can’t clear these girls out of the thea- 
ter,” he says boastfully to Antony, who 
replies with habitual contempt: “Give 
‘em a good play, Gus. That’ll clear ’em 
out.” One of the idolaters, Johanna 
Bridle, pursues Sir Augustus until that 
worthy conceives the plan of asking her 
—and her father—to dine with him, so 
that he may suggest a little parental dis- 
cipline. The father does not come, but 
the daughter does, and the result is a 
scandal that threatens to deprive Con- 
yers of his share in the tercentennial 
celebration. Sir Augustus volunteers 
to be tried by the bishops serving on 
various committees for this celebration, 
and by that means fills an amusing but 
utterly preposterous third act with the 
kind of fun Mr. Jones delights to poke 
at the Established Church. The actor- 
manager is saved by Bellchamber, 
whose price is the role of Othello. 

The only thirig remarkable about this 
ambling and conventional story is that 
the dramatist contrives to get four acts 
out of it. To be sure, his third act, the 
trial, might be described in ten lines of 
dialogue, and his fourth cut altogether, 
without affecting the narrative, but still 
the entertainment does last from eight- 
thirty o’clock until ten-forty-five. -The 
play has little semblance to life, and the 
principal character, breezy and occa- 
sionally amusing as it is, no more of real 
human nature than a Billiken or a Kew- 
pie, having been devised for the same 
purpose. However, it is not fair to be 

















too hard upon Mr, Jones, who was con- 
fronted with the difficulty of fitting a 
play to Otis Skinner. 

Mr. Skinner, whose good acting has 
become a critical tradition, has acquired 
a florid style, an elocutionary diction 
and a profuseness of gesture that re- 
fuse to accord with a sack suit. Alex- 
ander Woollcott, of The Times, aptly 
describes his “misplaced grandeur” as 
that of one who would say “Sirrah!” in 
Times Square. Proof of this will not 
be asked by persons who remember 
“The Silent Voice.” To confine a part 
within this actor’s limitations is no sim- 
ple task, and this has been accomplished 
by Mr. Jones. The supporting com- 
pany is entirely creditable. “Cock o’ 
the Walk” is neither exciting nor con- 
sistently entertaining, but it serves to 
“present” Otis Skinner. 


THE WASHINGTON SQUARE PLAYERS 


WENTY minutes of vivid emotion 

is so much more than one gets out 
of an ordinary evening at the play that 
nobody has the right to complain be- 
cause only the first of four new sketches 
offered at the Bandbox can be con- 
sidered compensation for journeying to 
a theater located “somewhere east of 
Suez.” 

“The Clod,” by Lewis Beach, practi- 
cally ignored by a group of newspaper 
reviewers whose lack’of understanding 
sometimes seems superhuman, has so 
big a dramatic idea, and is so graphic 
and lifelike a study of character, as 
fairly to deserve the anathema “pain- 
ful.” A woman of the “poor white 
trash” in the South, dulled, brutalized 
and rendered sodden and insensate by 
drudgery, with but one thought, to “get 
some sleep” that she may work the 
harder to-morrow, is awakened in the 
dead of night by two soldiers in search 
of aspy. The fugitive, who has taken 
refuge in this ‘shack, reveals himself, 
and begs Mary Trask to get him away, 
since saving him may save thirty thou- 
sand lives and the Union. The Clod is 
incapable of comprehension or of sacri- 
fice. What are thirty thousand lives 
to her? What is the Union? 

Numbly and dumbly she submits to 
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the outrageous behavior of her unwel- 
come guests, only praying that they 
may go, so that she can “get some 
sleep” and do her work to-morrow. 
However, even a clod may be driven 
too far;.and too far, in the case of 
Mary Trask, does not mean the loss of 
thirty thousand lives, or of a cause, but 
the destruction of her only cup and 
saucer, When one of the invaders de- 
liberately smashes these, this woman, 
who couldn’t bear the squealing of pigs 
being slaughtered, seizes a duck-gun 
and in a spasm of uncontrollable rage 
kills both. The spy, who can think of 
nothing but his cause, declares: “The 
whole country will hear of this!” But 
Mary Trask, very quiet again, picks up 
a bit of shattered china and complains: 
“T’ve got to drink out of the tin cup 
now.” 

This‘play, which never descends from 
high tension, is worth the full price of 
admission. It might have been con- 
ceived by Zola. 

The three other pieces suggest that, 
materially, things are looking up with 
the Washington Square Players, and 
that, otherwise, they are looking down. 
Philip Moeller’s “The Roadhouse in 
Arden,” “a whimsicality for the Shake- 
spearean Tercentenary,” is a dramatiza- 
tion of the “Scrambled Plays” that used 
to be drawn for Life by Warren Rock- 
well. There is neither whimsy nor 
cleverness in marrying Hamlet to Cleo- 
patra and naming their offspring Robin 
Goodfellow; one could go on with this 
sort of thing as long as there were char- 
acters in Shakespeare. The humor of 
alluding to Hamlet as “Ham” is as 
doubtful as the wisdom of challenging 
comparison with Shaw by making fun 
of Cleopatra. Mr. Moeller’s one real 
idea is having Immortality won by Puck 
rather than by Bacon or Shakespeare. 
“Tam Youth,” says Puck, “and my. faith 
is laughter. Who are you?” 

“I,” replies Immortality, “am Im- 
mortality, and my faith is Youth!” 

“The Tenor,” translated by André 
Tridon from Frank Wedekind, is not a 
drama but a diary. It relates incidents 
in the day of a temperamental singer, 
no one of these incidents having any 
bearing upon the others. For a really 













































The re result of :'2 syncopated Irving Berlin music at “Stop! Look! Listen!” Everybody's doing it, even 
though the composer may be overdoing it! 
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amusing study of an opera tenor, Mr. 
Tridon would have found better stuff 
in Henry Cuyler Bunner. ‘The Red 
Cloak,” “a sort of marionet panto- 
mime,” by Josephine Meyer and Law- 
rence Langer, who, under the name of 
Basil Lawrence, provided the Washing- 
ton Squarers with another remarkable 
little drama, “Licensed,” is a miniature 
“Stamurun.” 

Acting improves at the Bandbox. 
Miss Meyer and John King are exceed- 
ingly good as the Trasks in “The Clod,” 
and capable work in the other plays is 
done by Edward J. Ballantine, Noel 
Haddon, Frank Conroy, Roland Young, 
Margaret Mower, Helen Westley and 
Florence Enright. The setting of “The 
Clod,” belonging to the realistic school, 
is—along with that of two impression- 
istic scenes, that of “The Tenor” in 
Chinese blue and orange, and that of 
“The Roadhouse,” in green, black, blue, 
terra-cotta and wine-color—the most 
elaborate yet attempted at the Bandbox. 
“The Red Cloak,” given upon a smaller 
stage within a false proscenium, has 
the special advantage of grotesque in- 
vestiture. 

But most of what is worth while at 
the Bandbox takes place around nine 
o’clock. 


“VERY GOOD, EDDIE” 


AS you may have inferred from the 
beginning of this article, I have an 
unexplained and incurable weakness 
for plot in musical comedy. No one 
knows better the shame of this confes- 
sion in a season when the modish man- 
ager would as soon dress his chorus in 
bouffant sleeves as fit his vaudeville 
into a story; yet, being shameless, I 
dare go so far as to admit an additional 
predilection for wit and character and 
situation, and lyrics at least distantly 
related to the subject in hand. To me, 
riotous costumes and expensive scen- 
ery are poor substitutes for these things, 
and I had rather hear “The Mikado” 
sung in kimonos from Woolworth’s 
than “A World of Pleasure” in tights 
from Tiffany’s. 

The powers that be at the little Prin- 
cess are establishing an enviable reputa- 
tion for good taste and good sense, with 
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a liberal admixture of good fun, in their 
light and bright entertainments. “No- 
body Home” proved the possibility of 
pleasing an audience without attempt- 
ing to outstrip Phryne or outdo Yel- 
lowstone Park, and the current offer- 
ing, Guy Bolton’s adaptation of Philip 
Bartholomae’s farce “Overnight,” with 
music by Jerome Kern, is not less agree- 
able because the whole production can’t 
have cost as much as a single set of 
frocks in “Around the Map.” The 
Princess is so small that one practically 
holds the performance in one’s lap. At 
“Very Good, Eddie,” I sat in a box, 
with my feet on the stage, and felt as 
though I had busted into a lady’s 
boudoir. os 

“Overnight,” with a story surpris- 
ingly suggestive of “Fair and Warmer,” 
always was funny. Familiarity has — 
dulled the edge of certain situations, but 
there remains plenty of laugh material 
in a mix-up of two bridal couples that 
pairs the helpless partners of both, and 
gets them registered as man and wife 
at an hotel in Poughkeepsie. Schuyler 
Green, who supplied clever lyrics, and 
Mr. Kern have synopsized their plight 
in a very dainty number, yclept “Babes 
in the Wood,” and the comedy-tragedy 
of the little man is put into a song, 
“When You Wear a Thirteen Collar,” 
most artistically sung by Ernest Truex. 
Mr. Kern revives “Some Sort of Some- 
body,” which was too good to die with 
“Miss Information,’ and deserves 
credit for “The Same Old Game,” “If 
I Find the Girl,’ and a charming 
Hawaiian melody, “On the Shore at Le 
Lei We.” Pantomime between verse 
and chorus is so stale a device that one 
marvels at the humor Ada Lewis and 
John E. Hazzard get into a burlesque 
of a problem play. Finally, Mr. Bolton 
has written some very amusing lines, in- 
cluding one of mine from “The Beauty 
Shop.” 

The cast is well-nigh perfect. Mr. 
Truex, whose activities have ranged 
from “Girlies” to the messenger-boy de- 
tective in “The Dummy,” is capital as 
the little gentleman originally acted by 
Herbert Yost, and no one man could,be 
funnier than Mr. Hazzard, in the rdle 
of the brash hotel-clerk. Miss Lewis, as 
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always, is grotesquely comic as a music 
teacher with a memory system, and ex- 
cellent work is done by Oscar Shaw, 
- Anna Orr, Helen Raymond and Alice 
Dovey. Julia Mills, who sings two 
songs, is a pretty girl with a wee, sma’ 
voice, like that of Conscience. 

Nothing is flawless, and the worst 
flaw in this production is its staging. 
Only one number, “If I Find the Girl,” 
is put on with full realization of its pos- 
sibilities. So small a chorus should be 
particularly pulchritudinous, and this 
one apparently was picked the year the 
peach crop failed. It cannot sing, 
dance or look. Nevertheless one spends 
a really delightful evening at the 
Princess. - 

“Very Good, Eddie,” is very good. 


“SYBIL” 


“QYBIL,” in which Julia Sanderson, 
Donald Brian and Joseph Caw- 
thorne are crowding the Liberty, not 
only has story, but a story of great sus- 
pensive interest, productive of comedy 
incident and of actual dramatic situa- 
tion. Indeed, it would be difficult to 
recall a ‘play in which unforeseeable 
complications lead into a more cleverly 
contrived climax. As usual, we enjoy 
the irresistible foolery of Mr. Caw- 
thorne, who complains of a conversa- 
tion that “is erysipelas to all my ideas,” 
boasts of having’ been “one of the draw- 
backs” on a football team and, having 
asserted that Mr. Brian’s are “funny- 
looking clothes for a regular soldier,” 
and got the answer, “Hussar,” unhesi- 
tatingly replies: “Yours are!” 

Here, however, even Mr. Cawthorne 
figures as something more than a dealer 
in broken English, winning laughter 
through his part in a plot that compels 
him to assist another man’s wooing of 
his spouse. He has a song, too, “I Can 
Dance with Everybody but My Wife,” 
even funnier than his famous “You 
Can’t Play Every Instrument in the 
Orchestra,” and a scene with Mr. Brian, 
in the second act, that is a conspicuous 
example of the kind of comedy that en- 
ables an audience to lose its gravity 
without losing its self-respect. There 
are neatly turned phrases, delicately 
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witty lyrics—orie, called “A Cup of 
Tea,” especially fine—and genuine ideas 
in this absorbing account of a prima 
donna, Sybil, who, momentarily assum- 
ing to be a grand duchess in order to 
save her sweetheart, finds herself com- 
mitted to the rdle, and at the mercy of 
a dashing grand duke who, instead of 
betraying her when he happens along, 
accepts her as his wife and demands the 
prerogativés of husband. The triangle 
becomes a quadrangle with the arrival 
of The Duchess, who, jealously taking 
in the situation, poses as Sybil and 
adopts as her lover the real lover of 
Sybil. 

This ingenious structure falls to 
pieces a bit in the third act, but not be- 
fore the spectators have been greatly 
entertained for two hours without the 
assistance of vaudeville or of pianos 
that turn into chariots in which the 
chorus drives away. Throughout is evi- 
dent the expertness of Harry B. Smith, 
who, with Harry Graham, adapted the 
libretto from Max Brody and Frank 
Martos. Victor Jacobi, composer of 
“The Marriage Market,” has provided 
a musicianly score, not commonplace, 
but without much color or invention, 
that nevertheless proves a pleasant ad- 
junct to the book. Its best tune is 
‘When Cupid Calls,” and there are two 
good waltzes, “Love May Be a Mys- 
tery” and “Lift Your Eyes to Mine,” 
and two spirited marches, “Following 
the Drum” and “The Colonel of the 
Crimson Hussars.” 

In musical comedy, usually we 
know when the scene is in Russia be- 
cause the chorus wears Russian boots, 
but here the costumes are beautiful and 
full of character. Miss Sanderson, as 
Sybil, and Mr. Brian, as The Grand 
Duke, never have been better fitted, 
while too much praise cannot be ac- 
corded George E. Mack for his legiti- 
mate comedy performance of a Russian 
governor, nor Stewart Baird and 
Maisie Gay for their portrayals of the 
lover of Sybil and the wife of the im- 
presario represented by Mr. Caw- 
thorne. 

A few more offerings like “Sybil” 
would do much to revive the habit of 
theater-going. 
























“KATINKA” 


"THE funniest things in Arthur Ham- 

merstein’s production of “Katinka” 
at the Forty-fourth Street are the act- 
ing, the scenery, the costumes and 
Adele Rowland. Miss Rowland is al- 
ways funny,—she was exhilaratingly 
so in “The Only Girl” and “Nobody 
Home,”—but good taste is so much the 
rule nowadays in the theater that there 
is something bizarre about frocks that 
look as though they had been made by 
the chorus. 

“Katinka” was written by Otto 
Hauerbach, author of © “Madame 
Sherry,” and Rudolf Friml, composer 
of “High Jinks.” I say “written,” 
though both book and score bear evi- 
dence of having come from a mold. 
Mr. Hauerbach’s story—there is a 
story in “Katinka”—is one of those 
things laid in a Europe made better by 
the presence of a comedy American. 
Mislaid suitor returns to the wedding 
of woman he loves. .She declares: 
“We have been duped, tricked, cheat- 
ed.” To which, with all the passion of 
his ardent tenor nature, he replies: 
“Don’t worry, little girl, don’t worry; 
there’s nothing to say but good-by.” 
Song. 

Besides this, and the witticism al- 
ready quoted about Bryan and the 
brewers’ picnic, “Katinka” abounds in 
such gems of thought as, ““No wedding- 
bell rings but that it sounds the knell 
of some poor old also-ran.” You get 
the flavor of the play’s humor from 
the fact that the comedian’s opening 
speech, when he arrives at Stamboul, 
is: ‘Well, here we are in the home of 


Mecca cigarettes!” ©The librettist . 


doesn’t save that one up, but squan- 
ders it at the very beginning of the act. 
“Laugh and the world laughs with 
you,” is another jewel; “snore and 
they wont let you sleep.” 

“Hopper,” some one says to the 
comedian, “you’re a wonder!” 

“No,” replies. Hopper modestly, 
“only an American. There’s lots of 
‘em over there just like me!” 

God forbid! : 

Mr. Friml’s music is of the sort one 
finishes ahead of the orchestra. And 
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the chorus looks best in Turkey: because 
of the Oriental predilection for veils. 

However, there is Adele Rowland, 
who is life; and while there’s life 
there’s hope! 


“STOP! LOOK! LISTEN!” 


HERLOCK HOLMES couldn’t find 
a plot in “Stop! Look! Listen!” 
the new Irving Berlin revue at the 
Globe. In comparison, “Watch Your 
Step” was a novel by Alexandre 
Dumas. This libretto merely pieces to- 
gether some lively vaudeville, with 
tunes and ideas from Berlin, each 
scene being but preamble to a song, 
and each song preface to the particular 
“stunt” it introduces. To me, with the 
weakness already confessed, the piece 
suffers from general absence of des- 
tination, and from a considerable super- 
fluity of articulate chorus girls. But 
I am a minority, and worse than that, 
I have lost my enthusiasm for legs. 
Certainly there is no gainsaying the 
liveliness—the appropriate term, I be- 
lieve, is “pep’—of “Stop! Look! 
Listen!” or the number of clever peo- 
ple and things in the performance. 
Foremost among the former are Harry 
Fox, who never appeared to better ad- 
vantage, and a very interesting dance- 
team, known to the varieties as Doyle 
& Dixon. Then there are Tempest & 
Sunshine; Blossom Seeley; Joseph 
Santley, also at his best ; Helen Barnes, 
giving promise in her first part; and 
Justine Johnstone, who represents the 
farina-pudding school of art. Finally, 
to obey the implied injunction that the 
first shall be last, there is Gaby Deslys. 
Mr. Fox tells The Lady of the Lilies, 
“TI think you’re clever,’ and Mr. Fox 
is entitled to his opinion, but it isn’t 
ours. To us, Mlle. Deslys always has 
seemed quite an ordinary French sou- 
brette, full of gurgles, gasps and aspira- 
tions. Here, however, she does two 
rather remarkable dances—one with 
Mr. Santley and one with Harry Pilcer 
—and wears some astounding costumes, 
including a hat that looks as though its 
plumage had been lifted from a pink 
hearse. 
Mr. Berlin’s lyrics are characteristic. 
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There is real humor in a chorus of 
men dressmakers, who are “glad you 
left it all to Percy! Oh, mercy!” One’s 
nerves weren’t prepared, -however, for 
“Don’t be nervous. I’m here at your 
service!” The Berlin music shows the 
effect of overproduction, lacking fresh- 
mess and inspiration, but this doesn’t 
keep successive audiences from suc- 
cumbing to the syncopation. Every- 
body’s doing it at “Stop! Look! 
Listen!” even though the composer may 
be overdoing it! Mr. Berlin’s “stunts” 
are as ingenious and entertaining as 
ever. There is a song, “I Love a 
Piano,” strikingly reminiscent of 
“Alexander’s Rag-time Band,” accom- 
panied by eight men at as many pianos, 
the effect of which is not less striking 
because the thing was done at a Friars’ 
Frolic. A Vogue cover opens and 
closes to show six beautiful girls in six 


beautiful gowns; there is a cleverly 
contrived policeman’s dance, pro- 
grammed “The Law Must Be Obeyed ;” 
and to take the place of the rag-time 
grand opera in “Watch Your Step,” 
there is a rag-time melodrama. 

R. H. Burnside’s contribution to all 
this is some exceptionally interesting 
“business” and some attractive group- 
ing. Ernest Albert and Homer Emens 
painted the two most wonderful of 
nine wonderful scenes, and the dresses, 
particularly those worn by the chorus 
in a song called “The Hula Hula,” beg- 
gar description. . Altogether, here is a 
quick and diverting entertainment, none 
the less sure of success because its 
words and music are not ’way above 


par. 

At the Globe you must stop and look, 
but it isn’t at all important that you 
listen ! 








on their work. 





The Best-Known People in the World 
Write for THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE 


In the April issue (on sale at all news-stands March 12th), for in- 
stance, William A. Brady, one of the theater’s most prominent figures, 
and Irving Berlin, the world’s greatest writer of rag-time, have articles 


Mr. Brady discusses “Plays—the Greatest of All Gambles.” 


Berlin writes on the making of a popular song. 
There will also be the usual keen and authoritative critical articles by 
Channing Pollock, Louis V. De Foe and Alan Dale. 


Every time you miss an issue of THE GREEN BOOK MAG- 
AZINE, you miss thirty opportunities to entertain and 


educate yourself. There are thirty articles, fiction stories and 
pictorial features in each number of THE GREEN BOOK. 


Mr. 




































A Leading Woman 
All in a Rush 


OR two of the three seasons she has been 
on the stage, Peggy Rush has been a lead- 
ing woman. : 

Her first appearance on the stage was a little 
more than two years ago, when she was given 
a part in a musical comedy at the Shaftsbury 
Theater in London, She made an immediate 

impression on 
London au- 
diences. 


Fred- 
erick 
Harrti- 
son, of the Hay- 
market Theater Com- 
pany, was in need of 
an actress to take the 
part of Posy Quinney in 
his new production of : a ea 
“Quinneys’.” He saw Miss / S. 4 Peggy Rush as 
Rush in musical comedy and /- | Ras Sampo 
: ° . : in “ Quinneys’. 
immediately engaged her , 
for her first legitimate / J Photograph 
role. Po NewYork 
She was an overnight 
success in that part in London and added 
to her laurels when she was brought to New [a 
York in the play. 
Peggy Rush was born in Chicago just eighteen 
vears ago. Her parents took her to England when 
she was three months old. 
“Would that make me an American or an English- 
woman?” Miss Rush wanted to know, “—or an 
Anglo-American? However, I am perfectly safe in 
calling myself a Chicagoan. Now, I wonder if that is a 
nationality or a birthmark ?” 


~ 
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The Man 
Who 
Wrote 
he 
Mississippi 

Bubble’ 


E jh ERSON 
| HOUGH is 
| | a sportsman’ 


and a_ writer 
afterward. His year 
is divided into two 
seasons — the open 
season for fishing 
and hunting, and the 
clesed season for 
fishing and hunting. 
When he can’t be out 
with the rod or gun, 
he writes. 

“The two things I 
like most to do,” he 
explained, “are fish- 
ing for brook-trout 
and shooting quail.” 

One of the suc- 
cessful authors of the 
country, he has had 
time to put up a rec- 
ord of sixteen griz- 
zlies ; and he has shot 
his buffalo—in 1886, 
—his mountain sheep, 
his caribou and _ his 
moose. 

“T can’t help being 
a sportsman,” he said. 
“Tt runs in the fam- 
ily. My father was 
one, and my grand- 


first 


Emerson Hough at the age of forty, shortly 
before he wrote “ The Mississippi Bubble.” 


By John J. Rodgers 








HIS is the second of 
THE GREEN BOoK’s 
interviews with the writers 
of the day. These talks are 
designed to make you feel 
that you really know the 
folks whose writings you 
like. In the next—the April 
— issue there will be an in- 
terview with Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. 
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A talk with 
that genial 
sportsman 
and author, 

Emerson 


Hough 


father before him. 
There” — he _ pointed 
to the side-wall of 
his workshop in his 
Chicago apartment— 
“are my only legacies, 
the only ones I ever 
asked for: my grand- 
father’s old rifle and 
my father’s shotgun. 
“T didn’t start out 
to be an author; as 
a matter of fact, I 
didn’t take it up se- 
riously until I was 
well in my forties. I 
was forty-four—I’m 
fifty-eight now— 
when my first sucess- 
ful book, ‘The Mis- 
sissippi Bubble,’ was 
published. I had put 
out three books, 
‘The Singing Mouse 
Stories,’ ‘The Story 
of the Cowboy’ and 
‘The Girl at the Half- 
way House,’—but no 
one ever heard of 
them. Then ‘The 
Mississippi Bubble’ 
appeared, and _ for 
some reason it at- 
tracted attention. 











THE AUTHOR OF “‘THE MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE”’ 
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Emerson Hough at Gray Bull Valley, Wyoming. 


“T began work on it when I was 
eight years old. Here—” He sprinted 
over to a bookcase and pulled out 
a worn and tattered volume. “Here 
is the book that started me, the book, 
in fact, from which I got many ideas 
for stories. And I still read it as 
industriously and with as absorbing 
interest as I did when I was a 
boy.” 

It was Henry Howe’s “Historical 
Collection of the Great West,” a 
book of this and that and everything, 
long since out of print. 

“That has been my bible,” Mr. 
Hough declared. “I would lie for 
hours. under a tree when I was a 
boy and dream over it. 

“During my boyhood, my father 
brought home to us a piece of buf- 
falo meat from the plains; I ate a 
piece, and from then on my great am- 
bition was to be a mighty hunter. 

“But I succeeded -in being graduated 
from the law school of the University 
of Iowa—my home State—and hung 
out my shingle in White Oaks, New 
Mexico. My best friend out there was 








om ’ ok 
we Ona solitary camping trip. 
Pat Garrett, who killed Billy the Kid. 
(He was afterwards killed himself.) 

“I didn’t prosper in the law—one 
reason being, of course, that I was sel- 
dom in my office: I was out hunting 
and fishing. 

“My family needed me, and so after 
a few years I came to Chicago and got 
the local agency for Field and Stream, 
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when you get married—well, the 
answer is: work, extra work. It is 
the extra effort that gets you ahead. 
I can say truthfully that what suc- 
cess has come to me was due to work 
between the hours of ten o'clock at 
night and four o’clock in the morn- 
ing—after I had done a day’s work 
downtown. 

“I wrote a great deal for the old 











With a new-killed bear—his greatest joys are hunting and fishing. 


rene 


‘the sportsman’s magazine, and the Atlantic 
Monthly, doing editorial work and handling 
circulation and advertising. With about one 
hundred dollars to my credit in the bank, I 
got married, in 1897. Then I had to go to 
work. 

“Getting married has made more success- 
ful men than anything else I know. No 
one’s income is ever enough, anyway, and 


SAAN 


. 





THE AUTHOR OF “THE 


McClure syndicate—five dollars a col- 
umn, I think it was.. There was a 
time when six dollars a column looked 
like a fortune to me. I went to 
work seriously on Field and Stream— 
for I was writing about my first love. 
And it was not long before I was con- 
sidered one of the authorities on rod 
and gun sports. I had fully decided 
to pass my life in that endeavor, for 
I have always loved the outdoors, the 
West and every detail of early Ameri- 
can history. And then I wrote ‘The 
Mississippi Bubble’ and went into fic- 
tion.” 

In the meantime, between sentences, 
Mr. Hough was conducting me on a 
tour of exploration. His workshop 
one could not rightly call it a study— 
resembles a business man’s _ office 
trapped up with the fanciest of sport- 
ing relics. 

“T have an office downtown,” he ex- 
plained, “but I handle only my cor- 
respondence there.” 

“Why keep it?” I wanted to know. 

“Well, you see,” answered he slow- 
ly, “the Missus drives me out. She 
says she doesn’t want a man around 
the house all the time But 
I do all my fiction-writing here—when I 
write: I’ve done only two serials—nov- 
els—this year, and a few rod and gun 
articles. I’m working on my third se- 
rial, but it looks as if I can’t keep up 
my record of three a year.” 

He threw open a closet door, “Look 
here!” he said proudly. It was a large 
closet, and it was filled to overflowing 
with the outfit of a sportsman. Here 
was clothing for every sport. “I have 
duds there to equip me for a hunting 
or fishing trip anywhere in the world,” 
he commented. 

A dozen or fifteen guns were stacked 
in a corner. Fishing-rods—a forest 
of them—were piled against the wall. 
There were skis and snowshoes, an 
Eskimo harpoon, a prized Eskimo sew- 
ing-kit, antelope and buffalo knives of 
Indian make. Across the room was 
a cabinet filled to overflowing with mis- 
cellaneous curios and relics, all of the 
outdoors, picked up on the author’s 
exploration of Yellowstone Park, trips 
into the Arctic, through Canada and 
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a succession of travels through the 
great West. 

Another cabinet contained some 
twenty thousand photographic nega- 
tives—picture records of all of his trips 
and hunting and fishing expeditions. 

And crowded into one corner, be- 
tween his trophies, was his typewriter 


and desk. 
“T STARTED out to say,” began 

Emerson Hough anew, “that I[ 
really began writing “The Mississippi 
Bubble’ when I was eight years old, 
and read in Howe’s book of the Louisi- 
ana Lottery. In all, I read more than 
two hundred books to get material for 
that novel—mostly early American, 
French and English history. 

“And after all, I suppose it was no 
better as a novel than my previous 
book of fiction, ‘The Girl at the Half- 
way House.’ But the public thought 
otherwise. 

“With success before me, I began 
writing with a vengeance, doing ‘The 
Way to the West,’ ‘The Law of the 
Land,’ ‘Heart’s Desire,’ ‘The King of 
Gee Whiz,’ ‘The Story of the Outlaw,’ 
‘The Way of a Man,’ ‘54-40 or Tight,’ 
‘The Young Alaskans,’ ‘The Lady and 
the Pirate,’ ‘The Purchase Price’ and 
other novels, and a number of short 
stories. 

“What success I have had has sat- 
isfied me. I don’t want to get rich. 
Money can give you only personal in- 
dependence—that’s as rich as you can 
get. That’s as rich as I am and as 
rich as I want to be. 

“And I believe none of my work is 
big work. I started too old. 

“But I have no complaint. As it 
is, I can write in the mornings and 
shoot quail in the afternoons; and what 
could be a more pleasant existence? 
The only blot on the beauty of life is 
that my wife is a city girl, and she in- 
sists on living in town. A flat is im- 
possible as a home. You can’t keep 
pointer dogs in it.” 


R. HOUGH puts himself up as 

the only man in the United States 
who has never attended a game of pro- 
fessional baseball. 
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“Amateur baseball—splendid!” he 
said. “But professionalism will spoil 
any sport. I think professional base- 
ball has done more harm to true sports 
and sportsmanship than any other fac- 
tor. 

“And I believe the Sunday supple- 
ment and the films have done the great- 
est injury to literature. 

“Further, I think we have worse 
writing now than at any time in our 
history—hectic, hysterical, not natural, 
commercialized. We have only one 
really famous writer—Booth Tarking- 
ton. 

“Too many people are writing too 
many books. The worst of it is that 
they are being published. The system 
to-day is«bad; literature has become 
commercialized ; too many go into it as 
a get-rich-quick game. Writers don’t 
work their stories over carefully: 
they’re in too great a hurry to get them 
to a market and get the check. 

“None of the best-sellers are selling 
as they did a few years ago. Too much 
fiction goes on the market. Where 
royalties on a novel would run up, a 
few years ago, to one hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars or so, a suc- 
cessful novel, so called, in this day will 
bring in forty thousand dollars or so. 
It is true, however, that now the maga- 
zines are helping out the author mate- 
rially, and he gets more money from 
his dramatic and motion-picture rights. 

“Do you. stppose Thackeray could 
sell a story to an American editor of 
to-day? He could not. His plots trav- 
el too slowly; his descriptions, beau- 
tiful as they are, would be regarded 
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as stopping the action. Or Charles 
Kingsley? Or Sir Walter Scott? They 
couldn’t sell now And how ear- 
nestly I wish that we of America could 
return to the old school of romance. 

“IT have never tried to write any- 
thing popular or fashionable. I have 
written just as I saw the thing; for 
after all, the only thing a writer has 
to sell is his point of view. 

“As I said, everybody seems to be 
writing. (Let me add a word here to 
the effect that I can’t tolerate the au- 
thors who can’t sell, and trade on that 
fact.) It seems that everyone I meet 
has the writing bee buzzing around in 
his or her head. 

“One man in a lumber-camp once - 
offered to go into partnership with me 
as a writing team. 

“And another time I went up the 
Columbia River, traveling a -hundred 
and fifty miles from civilization in a 
canoe, my only companion being a tall, 
rawboned guide, one of the type that is 
passing. He wore buckskin and I 
don’t suppose he had on a hat in years. 

“We left the river finally and walked 
twenty miles up into the mountains 
near Middle .River Pass, far up. in 
Canada. At last we sat down on a 
tree to rest. 

“ “At last,’ I remarked, ‘I have found 
a place where no one will bother me 
about stories.’ 

“My guide reached down into his 
buckskin shirt and pulled out several 
wads of paper. 

“Well, Mr. Hough,’ he said, ‘I was 
just going to ask you to look over some 
I have written.’ ” 








if 


a) 








NO LOAFERS TO WORK 


OU may or may not know that oftentimes, in the smaller cities, the extra 
scene-shifting crews of the theaters are recruited from the community’s 


official roustabouts. 


This is proved by the story Frank ‘Wilstach tells. 


He went to the manager of a theater in a small city and told him that to “run 
the stage” for his (Wilstach’s) company, eighteen men would be needed. 
The manager looked at him in amazement. 


“You can’t get ’em,” he said. 
“Why not?” demanded Wilstach. 


“*Cause there aint eighteen loafin’ men in town,’ 


finality. 


’ 


replied the manager with 
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Looking the Facts 
In the Face 


WHAT'S THE MATTER 
WITH THE THEATER? JS 
iT ALL RIGHT OF ALL 
WRONG?) -MR. DE: FOE 
ACCURATELY. “SIZES “UP 
THE SITUATION IN THIS 
ILLUMINATING ARTICLE 


By: Lovis 
Vouo GS F-0-€ 


Grace George, who as a woman producer has put 

on one of the few both serious and successful plays 

this season, and has made a stock company really 
pay—and in New York, too! 








Ba 

Te 
“-~_ ||F all the comments of this dra- 
O | matic season that have ap- 
| =] peared from time to time in the 
various periodical publications, the ob- 
servation of Mr. Channing Pollock, that 
he is “tired of being tired,” which was 
the keynote of his critical review in the 
January issue of THE GREEN Book, is 
the most significant and true. His sin- 
gle phrase not only suggests the com- 
monplace level of interest of the plays 
that have been passing before his criti- 
cal inspection, but it also aptly ex- 
presses what must be the state of mind 
of everyone who has studied in detail 
the productions made on the stage in 
New York since theatrical activities 
were resumed last August. 

Mr. Pollock has never laid himself 
open to the charge of being a blasé critic 
of the theater and its art. He is too 
much a part of the theater to regard it 
with an unkindly eye. A _ playwright 
and librettist of successful accomplish- 


Se 

ae 
ment himself, his impulse is to view 
the stage with sympathy and with a 
lively appreciation of its inner affairs 
which do not come to the attention of 
the casual playgoer. When his opin- 
ions err, it is usually on the side of 
leniency. Yet having watched the dra- 
matic year run half its course, he is 
“tired of being tired ;” and ‘this despite 
the fact, as he states it, that “I go to 
the theater not because I must go, but 
because I want to go, and the small boy 
who crawls under the canvas of his first 
circus is not more easily thrilled and 
delighted.” 

The reason for Mr. Pollock’s con- 
fessed ennui. becomes easily apparent 
from even a casual survey of the events 
that the theatrical year in New York 
has thus far afforded. Up to the final 
night of 1915 there had been presented 
a total of seventy-six entertainments 
that fell legitimately within the various 
classifications of dramatic art. In 
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Scene from “The Liars,” one of Grace George’s comedies. 


spite of this prodigious energy behind 
the curtains, there had not emerged one 
substantial or permanent addition to 
the literature of the stage, nor one play 
that had challenged serious or thought- 
ful analysis and consideration. 

On its lighter side, however, the thea- 
ter has not been so remiss in its duty 
to itself and its patrons. It is possible 
to disentangle from the accumulation 
of productions a reasonable number of 
admirable comedies that have done 
credit to their authors and producers. So 
excellent an example of the art of light 
comedy as “The Boomerang,” presented 
in the best style of David Belasco, 
would be an adornment to the theater 
in its most propitious year. By her 
artistic revivals of “The New York 
Idea” and “The Liars,” and especially 
by her production of George Bernard 
Shaw’s “Major Barbara,” Grace George 
has helped to give the season an artis- 
tic stability that otherwise it could not 
claim. “The Unchastened Woman,” by 
Louis K. Anspacher, has succeeded in 


making popular, by its rigid fidelity to 
the cantankerous side of feminine na- 
ture, the play unpleasant. “Hobson’s 
Choice” is‘an attractive example of 
quaint romance seasoned with playful 
humor. “Fair and Warmer’ repre- 
sents the most extravagant extreme of 
the smart farcical mood. “Cock o’ the 
Walk” is kindly satire, enlivened with 
humor and graced with literary fluency. 
“The Great Lover” is a fairly effective 
example of the actor-made play which 
depends for its interest upon the per- 
sonality of the star whom it was fash- 
ioned to fit. 

By stretching conservative critical 
judgment almost to the breaking point, 
it is thus possible to enumerate nine 
plays, out of a total of seventy-six, that 
to some degree have justified the care 
and expense of their productions or 
the continued support of the public. 
Two are revivals of notable contribu- 
tions of past seasons. And of the rest, 
with the exception of “Major Barbara” 
and possibly “The Boomerang,” what 
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Grace George and Lumsden Hare in “ The New York Idea.” 
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“MAJOR BARBARA,” a_ comedy 
drama in three acts by George Bernard 
Shaw, was presented in England with little 
success, Owing, it was said, to the fact that Mr. 
Shaw declined to have the last act, which ran for 
about an hour and a half, shortened. Miss George is 
giving the play as abridged. It is the story of a Sal- 
vation Army girl who seeks to convert her father, 
a wealthy munitions manufacturer, to her charity, 
and is herself converted to his. In the cast, except- 
ing Miss George, are Clarence Derwent, Charlotte 
Granville, G. Guthrie McClintic, Norah Lamison. 
Ernest Lawford, John Cromwell, Louis Calvert, 
Margaret Calvert, Arthur Eldred, Mary Nash, 
Richard Clarke, Conway Tearle, Josephine Lov- 
ett and Paul Bliss. 


Phoiograph by White, New York 


Grace George and Ernest Lawford in ‘‘ Major Barbara.” 
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One of the ensembles in “Very Good, Eddie,” the musical play founded on Philip Bartholomae’s 
farce, “Overnight.” 


“QYBIL” is the Charles Frohman Corporation’s musical vehicle for Julia Sand- 

erson, Donald Brian and Joseph Cawthorn. It is by Max Brody and Frank 
Martos, with the English version by Harry Graham and the music by Victor 
Jacobi. All of its three scenes are laid in Russia. 

Besides the three featured principals, there are in the cast Josephine Whittell, 
George Mack, Stewart Baird, Walter Gilbert, William Francis, Jackson Hines, 
Charles Lester, Maisie Gay, Charles Hampden, Clyde Crawford, Frank Mark- 
ham, Master Statzes, Edward C. Yeager, George Wharton and Cynthia Latham. 


Photograph by White, New York 
Joseph Cawthorn, Jackson Hines and Julia Sanderson, in a scene from “Sybil.” 
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permanent interest do they involve that 
will make profitable a return to them 
in the future years? 

Opposed to this small group is the 
unprecedented accumulation of the sea- 
son’s failures. It might be possible to 
name no less than thirty such examples 
of mistaken judgment ‘that at a single 
performance conclusively proved their 
fitness for the storehouse. As many 
more have survived for a brief time, 
owing to exceptional skill on the part 
of their actors. Some are still alive in 
New York or elsewhere, but many have 
already vanished alike from the view 
and from the memory. Meanwhile a 
public which seems to be steadily losing 
faith in the entertainments of the legit- 
imate stage, is showing an increasing 
disposition to find its relaxation and 
diversion in musical comedies and the 
wordless shadow apparitions of the 
moving-picture screens. 

For this condition in the theater it 
is difficult to place the responsibility. 
The producers blame the dramatists, 
complaining that it is impossible to ob- 
tain plays; the-dramatists, on the other 
hand, place the responsibility with the 
producers, charging that their best work 
is either ignored or not given intelli- 
gent interpretation. Both unite in 
denouncing the triumphant motion pic- 
ture, protesting that its drain upon 
the acting profession has made the 
adequate interpretation of plays impos- 
sible and has increased to the prohibi- 
tive point the salary which the player 
is now able to demand for his services. 
On the other hand, the significant fact 
remains that there are a greater num- 
ber of actors at present out of engage- 
ments in.New York than in any other 
previous midseason. From all these 
charges and counter-charges it is appar- 
ent that conditions in the American 
theater, if they have not quite arrived 
at a crisis, are ripe for radical re-ad- 
justment. 


“THE complaint of managers, that at 

no previous time has it been so 
difficult to secure plays worthy of pro- 
duction on the elaborate scale that 
theater-goers have been taught to ex- 
pect, probably has substantial justifica- 
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tion in fact. What has become of the 
dramatic authors of proved ability 
whose work has heretofore been the 
foundation of the native theater’s best 
effort and strongest interest? 

In the English branch of the play- 
writing profession, Henry Arthur 
Jones, whose “Cock o’ the Walk” is 
in the list of the now current plays, 
alone continues his wonted activity. 
George Bernard Shaw is also among the 
older writers now represented on the 
New York boards, thanks to William 
A. Brady’s determination in overriding 
the arbitrary restrictions which made 
the production of his plays uninviting 
to American managers. But Sir Arthur 
Pinero has in recent seasons lapsed into 
silence broken only by the failure in 
London lately of “The Big Drum.” 
Signs multiply that the most -brilliant 
technician of the older English dram- 
atists is about written out. Sir James 
Barrie no longer employs his brilliant 
gift of gentle fantasy on sustained 
dramas, but amuses himself with senti- 
mental trivialities and fitful one-act 
sketches. Hubert Henry Davies, hav- 
ing set a high mark in comedy art with 
“The Mollusc,” is heard from no longer. 
C. Haddon Chambers, a playwright of 
positive attainments, has accumulated 
royalties until he has become independ- 
ent of the theater. William Somerset 
Maugham, after a promising beginning 
as a writer of smart society comedies, 
has failed to develop. John Gals- 
worthy, the most profound thinker 
among English: playwrights, finds his 
best work at variance with the medium 
of the stage. When he writes a prac- 
ticable play, it is accidental. The 
younger school of English authors, 
whom Alice Horniman has gathered 
about her Manchester playhouse, have 
proved, after conclusive experiments 
with their works, to be out of touch 
with the taste and point of view of 
American audiences. 

No doubt the creative faculty of many 
of these English dramatists has been 
dulled by the European war. While 
the madness of the nations continues, 
there is also little likelihood of contri- 
butions to our stage from Henry Bern- 
stein, Maurice Maeterlinck or Edmond 
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1% 
@ Above: Adele Rowland and show girls in “Katinka.” Below: Franklyn Ardell and Adele @& 
Rowland. “Katinka” is a musical play, the book and lyrics by Otto Hauerbach and the music by Rudolf Friml. 
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George Arliss and Marge~y Maude in “ Paganini.” 


eed & ERLANGER and George Tyler presented George Arliss as the star 
in a new play, “Paganini,” a comedy in three acts by Edward Knoblauch. 
The play had its metropolitan premiére at the Blackstone Theater in Chicago. 
The period of the play is 1830, and the action takes place between morning 
and evening of one day. 
In the cast are Dudley Digges, Charles Harbury, Margery Maude, Edgar 
Kent, Mrs. Arliss, Paul Gordon, Florence Auer, Essex Dane, St. Clair Bayfield 


and Leila Repton. 
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Louise Closser Hale and Ralph Herz in ‘“‘ Ruggles of Red Gap.” 


< UGGLES OF RED GAP” is offered by the Shuberts, with Ralph Herz as | 

star. It is a comedy by Harrison Rhodes, from the novel by Harry Leon | 
Wilson. Incidental music is by Sigmund Romberg, with lyrics by Harold At- | 
teridge. The first act is laid in Paris; the other two are in Red Gap. The play | 
has been produced at the Fulton Theater, New York City. Among the players | 
are Louise Closser Hale, Lucile Blair, Lynn Pratt, Frederick Burton, John Kelly, 
George Hassell, James C. Malaidy, Frederick Osborne, Jobyna Howland, Arthur 
Laceby, Irving Jackson, Ray Hartley, Dickie Kendall, Kittie Berg, Gus Verace, 
Josephine Drake, Philip Dunning, Jessie Ralph, Fred W. Strong, Adelaide Cum- 
ming, Viola Bowers, Marion Fuller, Louis Arno, James Boyle, Caroline Oden, 
Leslie Marion and Patti Lawlor. 
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Phoebe Foster as Marjorie Caner in “The Cinderella Man.” 


HE CINDERELLA MAN” is called a comedy of romance. It is by Edward 
Childs Carpenter, was presented by Oliver Morosco at the Fulton Theater 
New Y ag me ——- by Robert Milton. 
Phoebe Foster is the featured player, and other members of the cas 
Churchill, Theodore Babcock, Percival T. Moore, Hubert Wilke, Tasks Laon 
Helen Turney, Reginald Mason, Shelley Hull, Frank Bacon and Lucile Laverne. 
The three acts of the play are laid in New York. 
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LOOKING THE FACTS IN THE FACE 


Rostand, or, indeed, any of the lesser” 
and prolific French dramatists whose 

work has regularly enlivened our thea- 

ter in the past. German and Austrian 

playwrights have dropped the pen for 

the sword. 


At home our prominent dramatists 
are growing unprolific. A great 
loss was suffered by the play-writing 
craft when Charles Klein, at the height 
of his powers, met untimely death in 
the sinking of the Lusitania. He, more 
than any other writer in his profession, 
was a master of that journalistic func- 
tion of the theater which made it the 
mirror in which he reflected the politi- 
cal, social and industrial problems of 
contemporary native life. George 
3roadhurst, who has a gift for divin- 
ing popular thought and expressing it 
in dramatic form, has this year given 
the theater one of its most conclusive 
failures. The clearly defined genius 
and highly developed technical skill of 
Augustus Thomas, which once brought 
to the native theater its most vivid and 
vigorous melodramas of Western life 
and character, are now being expended 
futilely on speculative abstractions in 
the field of metaphysical thought. 
Eugene Walter shows no symptom of 
repeating the success of “Paid in Full” 
and “The Easiest Way.” One of his 
critical admirers lately suggested that 
a law should be passed to compel him 
to write another good play. Edward 
Sheldon is still included among the 
theater’s hopes, but substantial success 
does not seem to have stimulated indus- 
try in his case. Avery Hopwood’s best 
talents are limited to farcical plays. 
George M. Cohan is still unapproached 
in his popular field, though “Hit-the- 
Trail Holliday,” the only play which he 
has contributed to the present season, 
‘is far from the standard of his best 
work. Edwin Milton Royle has writ- 
ten nothing since “The Squaw Man” 
of several seasons ago and is now 
occupying himself with theatrical man- 
agement. Daniel Frohman, whose in- 
tuitive knowledge of tendencies and 
their effect within the theater enabled 
him to prophesy six years ago the state 
of affairs that now confronts his fel- 
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low managers, is convinced that play- 
writing is passing into the hands of 
younger men. There is substantiation 
for his view in the new names which 
now monopolize the theater programs. 

The declining energies or voluntary 
retirement of so many highly gifted and 
experienced writers in both the Eng- 
lish and American branches of the 
drama have come at a time when, on 
account of the overbuilding of thea- 
ters throughout the United States, 
their work was most needed to hold the 
standard of the stage at its old level. 
The mania for theater-building, with 
which managers have been obsessed for 
half a dozen years, has now practically 
ceased. No theater has been erected 
in New York within the last year. On 
the other hand, two or three have re- 
mained in darkness for months, and the 
owners of half a dozen more have sur- 
rendered their properties to the pur- 
poses of the movies. 

For the causes which led to the-reck- 
less multiplication of theaters every- 
where throughout the country it is nec- 
essary to look a long way back. The 
first of the controlling syndicates of 
theatrical managers and maniputators 
to be organized performed an inesti- 
mable service for the dramatic profes- 
sion by strengthening its business 
integrity and placing it on a sound com- 
mercial basis. But having obtained 
control of the leading playhouses 
everywhere, the dictators naturally con- 
ducted them for their own advantage 
and to the exclusion of their com- 
petitors. 

This arbitrary syndicate dictation in 
the course of time bred both opposition 
and erimity. Then a second powerful 
camp of managers was organized, and 


. it drew to itself all who had grown dis- 


satisfied with the prevailing condition. 
A few influential managers for a time 
held aloof, but presently the theatrical 
interests of the entire country were 
vested in two hostile groups which had 
their headquarters in New York and 
counted their cohorts everywhere. 

As the newcomers had to have stages 
to make their productions and to book 
them outside of New York,-the satur- 
nalia of theater-building began. New 
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York alone had fifteen playhouses 


added to its list in half a dozen years, 
not because the volume of dramatic art 
had increased sufficiently to justify 
them, but because theaters had suddenly 
become an economic necessity to the 
capitalists who controlled or were con- 
testing the control of the theatrical 
business. 

The drama, being a fine art, has not 
been able to meet the wholesale demand 
thus thrust upon it. However great the 
incentive of the large rewards gained 
by successful play-writing, there can- 
not be a sufficient number of authors of 
intellectual and technical equipment to 
compete with the number of theaters 
that are constantly needing material. 

On account of the fatal difference 
between the demand and supply of 
plays, the artistic standard of the stage 
has suffered an inevitable decline. And 
this decline becomes more apparent to 
the public in a season, like the present 
one, when the writers who are best 
qualified to create new plays have al- 
lowed the volume of their contributions 
to fall off. 

On the other hand, the excessive de- 
mand for material has attracted into 
the field of play-writing a swarm of 
pseudo-literary adventurers who are in 
no wise qualified intellectually or by 
experience for the difficult task to which 
they set themselves. Everybody nowa- 
days is a playwright—newspaper re- 
porters, lawyer’s clerks, unsuccessful 
novelists and magazine writers, doctors, 
college professors, real-estate agents, 
advertising solicitors and street-car con- 
ductors. , 

The energy of these Don Quixotes of 
the pen is appalling. Their effusions in- 
undate the theatrical offices in unabat- 
ing floods. Four thousand plays a year 
are ordinarily submitted to David 
Belasco, and he has stated that he never 
yet discovered a practical manuscript 
among these unsolicited contributions. 
An even greater torrent of inept 
thought, couched in dialogue form, 
flowed in upon Charles Frohman, be- 
cause it was known that he controlled 
many theaters. In the office of every 
other producing manager in New York 
it is the same. 
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But a good many of these lame effu- 
sions eventually get a hearing. The in- 
sistent need of material, to keep open 
through forty weeks nearly fifty so- 
called first-class theaters in New York, 
prevents careful discrimination on the 
part of managers who happen at the 
moment to be in sore distress for a play. 
For nothing is more expensive than a 
darkened theater which loses its place 
in the public limelight, while rent, taxes 
and upkeep-costs do not diminish. Mr, 
Pollock exactly describes the condition 
that prevails in the theater when he 
speaks of “the men who have written, 
not because they had anything to write, 
but because producers must have some- 
thing to produce.” 


[° is an open question whether that 
peculiar prejudice which demands 
that a new work of the stage must ob- 
tain the endorsement of a run on Broad- 
way before it will be received elsewhere, 
is not a positive detriment to the best 
interest of dramatic art in this country. 
The real New York audience is the 
most courteous, the most discerning and 
the most intelligent—and also the most 
cosmopolitan—in the world. But New 
Yorkers do not patronize the theater at 
the present time as generally as in the 
past, and they rarely attend the opening 
performances of plays. The first-night 
audience at a Broadway opening is di- 
vided about equally between representa- 
tives of the city’s Bohemian life—which 
has little or nothing in common with 
the great, intelligent mass of the public 
who live in quiet retirement—and of 
the vast transient population of visitors 
who have come to New York for a 
lark or holiday. The latter are eager 
for the diversion of the theater—else, 
why do most of the seats for every 
opening night find their way into the 
hands of the hotel ticket-agencies ? They 
indiscriminately applaud new plays, es- 
pecially if they contain sensational fea- 
tures, which they would probably ignore 
altogether in their own home towns. 
Thus they set a fictitious seal of ap- 
proval upon many forms of drama 
which, if left to the judgment of a more 
careful and intelligent audience, would 
quickly receive their just deserts. 
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It is for the purpose of detecting sub- 
stantial and inviting merit in the pro- 
ductions of Broadway and bringing 
them to the attention of the pérmanent 
residents of New York that a number 
of stage societies have lately been 
formed by the theater enthusiasts of 
the metropolis. And it is a significant 
commentary upon the lack of sincerity 
in the typical first-night crowd that the 
plays which generally receive the en- 
dorsement of these societies are not the 
ones whose opening performances have 
proceeded amid a wild hullabaloo of 
acclaim. 


T is difficult to determine to what de- 

gree motion pictures are responsible 
for the multiplying disappointments of 
the present dramatic season, but that 
they are exerting an influence harmful 
to the best interests of the legitimate 
theater, at the present time at least, 
there is little room for doubt. By de- 
priving the regular plays of their gal- 
lery attendance, they have greatly 
complicated the business problems of 
the legitimate dramatic impresarios, It 
was so great a champion of pure dra- 
matic art as the late Henry Irving who 
formulated the aphorism, “When the 
theater does not succeed as a business, 
it must fail as an art.” And the movies 
are even venturing to compete with the 
orchestra patronage of the plays, at the 
standard schedule of prices. 

The successful motion-picture play 
represents the triumph of the obvious. 
To offer attractions for spectators it 
must be instinct with vitality and vivid 
with exterior action. It fails com- 
pletely, as has been best illustrated by 
the screen version of Henrik Ibsen’s 
“Peer Gynt,” when it ventures into the 
domain of subjective ideas. It must 
confine itself to dynamic, not static, 
subjects. 

Such being the peculiarity and limi- 
tations of the films, they are chiefly an- 
tagonistic to what Augustus Thomas 
has aptly called the “stencil drama,” 
which concerns itself only with exterior 
manifestations of human conduct and 
does not venture upon the intellectual 
mission of defining and analyzing mo- 
tives. The absence of voice and of the 
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magnetic presence of animate beings 
decrees that the motion-picture play 
must remain a play without a soul. 
Therefore so long as the intelligence of 
the public does not move backward, it 
can never compete on equal terms with 
the acted drama, if only the acted 
drama confine itself to the plane of fine 
art. 

Elsewhere than in New York—espe- 
cially in the smaller cities—the motion- 
picture houses have reacted with sav- 
age effect upon the regular stage. The 
extravagant inducements which picture 
concerns offer to popular stage celebri- 
ties to perform before the cameras have 
made prominent actors reluctant to go 
on the road. So their places in the reg- 
ular plays must be filled by inferior per- 
formers when such productions are sent 
ontour. This cheapening of the casts of 
plays after they have left New York— 
it was also done in other times, but 
under other pretexts—has not eluded 
the notice of the theater patrons of 
other cities. The disbanding of so 
many touring companies this season is 
sufficient evidence that “the road” pre- 
fers to see a talented star or a popular 
favorite in the pictured version of a 
play rather than an inferior or unknown 
actor in the flesh. One instance which 
proves this contention was afforded 
lately when the revival of “Trilby” was 
compelled to abandon its road tour‘be- 
cause it had been preceded everywhere 
by a motion-picture version of Du 
Maurier’s play which had been acted 
before the camera by the cast of the 
New York production, 


D° our dramatic producers make the 
best use of opportunities? Does 
the best work of the playwrights always 
receive a hearing in the theater? And 
is there sufficient incentive offered to 
authors to exert their best abilities ? 
The histories of some of the most 
popular plays in the last decade lead to 
a suspicion that many excellent manu- 
scripts are unappreciated wanderers 
among the offices of the dramatic im- 
presarios. Richard Ganthony’s “A 
Messenger from Mars” was buried in 
the theatrical offices of Broadway seven 
years before Charles Hawtrey in Lon- 
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don detected its merit and brought it 
to the footlights. If failure in the 
repertory he had brought from 
England had not threatened Cyril 
Maude on his first visit to this country 
two years ago, “Grumpy,” the exhilar- 
ating comedy by Hodges and Percyval, 
might still have remained invisible to 
theater-goers. Similarly, if all but one 
of a coterie of skeptical theatrical pro- 
ducers had been permitted to decide, 
‘““Hobson’s Choice,” the comedy by. 
Harold Brighouse, would have been 
kept off the boards, and this season 
would have been deprived of the play’s 
quaint humor and good-natured satire. 
It is unnecessary to pursue the list fur- 
ther; everyone conversant with the 
theater’s inner affairs knows that even 
the most acute and experienced dra- 
matic impresarios are sometimes likely 
to make incomprehensible mistakes. 

The fact that George Bernard Shaw’s 
“Major Barbara” was permitted to re- 
main unacted in this country during the 
ten years which have intervened since 
its first production in London with 
Annie Russell in its title role is 
not, however, an evidence that native 
managers were blind to its superior 
qualities. As it was originally written 
and produced, the prolix and undra- 
matic discussions which filled its long 
final act nearly caused its failure. The 
author’s arbitrary demand that no part 
of the dialogue be cut became an effec- 
tual bar to its production in America, 
where audiences are less tolerant than 
in England of argument in the theater. 
Besides, Shaw discouraged an Ameri- 
can hearing for the play in the hope 
that Granville Barker would carry out 
his cherished project of founding a 
repertory playhouse in New York. 

But Mr. Barker’s freakish ideas of 
stage investiture failed last year to meet 
with the expected encouragement. 
Grace George, who had for a long time 
desired to act the Salvation Army hero- 
ine, succeeded, through the influence of 
Louis Calvert, who had acted in the 
London production, in obtaining Shaw’s 
permission to cut the play to practicable 
length. The happy result of her ex- 
periment has shown that, in one in- 
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stance, at least, the judgment of. the 
American manager is sound. 

Dramatic producers who are thought- 
ful of the dignity of the theater as an 
art—there are still a few who perse- 
vere in the old ideals, though their num- 
ber is woefully small—would not find 
themselves in their present dilemma if 
there remained in the public the slight- 
est interest in revivals of the classics. 
The mine of brilliant dramas by the 
great writers of the past is practically 
inexhaustible, but every incentive to re- 
turn to them, in a year like the present, 
when the current of good contemporary 
plays is cut off, has disappeared. 

This public apathy toward classic art 
is due to the fact that the training of 
the actor, while it has brought the thea- 
ter closer to nature, has unfitted him for 
the interpretation of poetic roles. It 
is only when an inspired player, with a 
genius for denoting the great passions, 
appears, that the profound works of a 
more serious era in the theater can be 
made to exert their old power over the 
public. The withdrawal of Julia Mar- 
lowe from the theater and the return 
of Edward H. Sothern to his earlier 
field of contemporaneous comedy have 
made the adequate acting of the classics 
impossible until some new genius who 
controls the old histrionic method ap- 
pears on the scene. 

From every point of view the record 
of the theater in the first half of the 
season has not been creditable to the 
men who administer it. It is, however, 
the expected result of a _ tendency 
through several years to expand its 
purely commercial interests beyond the 
capacity of writers to supply the plays 
on which the salvation of the theater 
in the last analysis depends. There have 
been crises in the world of the stage 
before, and they have invariably pro- 
duced their own remedies. It is not 
unreasonable to expect that the tur- 
moil through which the world is now 
passing will become an inspiration to 
authors to express in terms of drama 
those deeper emotions which are con- 
spicuously and singularly absent from 
nearly all the plays of the contemporary 
hour. 
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The Career of the 
Charlevoix Octet 


TRADE TRICKERY—MERELY ETHICAL— 
AS IT AFFECTED THE SENSATION 


GOP.“THE Y-E-AR 


IN MOTORDOM 


By George A. Briggs 





qm WHE wise 
| SY ones—mean- 
= 1 ing the ag- 
gregation of salesmen 
who nightly _ settle 
the destinies of all 
motordom in the bar 
of the Hotel Pont 
l’Eveque — shook 
their heads _ and 
voiced their doubts. 
They based their 
forebodings upon the 
general business 
reputation of Mr. 
Robert Thompson— 
so called when you 





With little capital and small 
facilities, Nate Cushing and 
John Blake accepted an order 
to deliver twenty thousand 
motor-cars a 
gigantic Holton Corporation. 

On that contract hinges this 
unusual story of business ro- 
mance—an altogether new de- 
parture im fiction. 

Mr. Briggs is one of the 
new writers who are making 
THE GREEN Book “the bright- 
est magazine in America.” 


It went to his part- 
ner, John Blake, at 
Detroit, and meant 
nothing more nor less 
than that the now 
famous Holton- 
Charlevoix deal, 
which so _ disturbed 
the wise ones, had 
been closed. Then 
Cushing proceeded to 
get his first good 
sleep in ten days, in 
the drawing - room 
of the Pullman 
which took him 
from Chicago to De- 


year to the 








addressed his big- 
necked personality in his skyscraper 
offices, which were just impressive 
enough not to be unbusinesslike, and 
just businesslike enough not to per- 
mit the suppliant to forget for 
one moment the disconcerting legend: 
“You again! Another half-hour gone 
to Hades!” ‘Mr.” Thompson, as has 
been said, when you addressed him; 
“Big Bull’ Thompson when you got 
confidential with a rival over a friendly 
tipple. That estimable president and 
general manager of the gigantic Holton 
Corporation had a name for having a 
long head and a short principle. 

Whatever Nate Cushing’s doubts—if 
he had any—he sat down in a telegraph 
office after a week of negotiation with 
Thompson, and wrote the following 
telegram: 

Home in the morning with the bacon. 
CusHING. 


troit. 

The Charlevoix Octet was the sen- 
sation of the year in motordom. It 
appealed to the public taste so forcibly 
as to put it in a class by itself. Its 
eight cylinders, its cantilever springs 
and its Charlevoix upholstery combined 
to produce that thrill of comfort and 
luxury that delights the heart of the 
seasoned motorist. All other features 
were up-to-the-minute. Nish lighting 
and starting equipment,—electrical, of 
course,—Strombler carburetor, Warden 
transmission, Hamburger wheels and 
Simpson bearings—all added to the 
general excellence that distinguished 
this much-talked-about car. 

The Charlevoix Four, its predeces- 
sor, had had a fairly good sale, but 
when the factory output jumped from 
five hundred to four thousand cars per 
annum the first season after the Octet 
was shown at the Grand Central Palace 
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and the Coliseum, all motordom sat up 
and gazed around. 

Now the Charlevoix furnished a new 
sensation. It was whispered excitedly 
in the trade that negotiations were on 
whereby the Holton Corporation would 
gobble up exclusive selling rights to the 
Octet. 

The Holton Corporation, for a gen- 
eration, had been the leading manu- 
facturer of threshing machines and 
other farm implements. It had branch 
houses in every large city in the United 
States and Canada and loyal agents 
“everywhere on earth.” When the 
motor-car came into popular favor, the 
Holtons brought out a sturdy but high- 
priced car with no distinctive features 
or novelties. In its refinements it did 
not keep pace with the competitive pro- 
cession. The last season had been a 
dismal one for this car, and the 
exigencies of the situation demanded 
that the enormous selling organization 
of the Holtons be provided with a good 
popular-priced car without delay. 


“ Att to the good,” confided Cushing 

to Blake upon his arrival in 
Detroit the next morning. He wiped 
his forehead with his handkerchief. 


“They take our entire output. We 
agree to sell and they agree to buy 
twenty thousand cars within a year.” 

“Twenty thousand!” exclaimed 
Blake. ; 

“Twenty thousand! The price gives 
us a margin of forty dollars per car. 
Deliveries begin with five hundred 
samples in February, and one hundred 
per day for March. Further specifica- 
tions to be sent as soon as they can 
compile them after they have notified 
their branch houses and agencies. 
Think what this means to us, you old 
icicle !” 

“That’s just what I’m doing,” re- 
turned Blake, smiling appreciatively. 
“In the long run it means eight hundred 
thousand dollars’ profit. Just now it 
will act as a heart stimulant to our 
credit.” 

“Now you’re shouting,” said Cush- 
ing, grinning comfortably. “I don’t 
worry as much as you do, but there 
have been days when | was amazed at 
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your ability to stand off the banks with 
renewals. The thing was getting too 
big for us to swing. If ‘Big Bull’ had 
known how badly we needed this con- 
tract he wouldn’t have done a thing 
to me.” 

“But he didn’t, of course,” answered 
Blake, “and perhaps we don’t know how 
badly he needs us.” 

“It must be a lot,” Cushing reflected. 
“His reputation as a trader had me 
buffaloed. Of course he tried to get 
my goat by bulldozing and threats be- 
fore we came to terms, but after that 
he came through clean. I’ve read that 
contract up and down, crosswise, back- 
wards and forwards. If there isa 
joker concealed in it, there is some- 
thing wrong with your Uncle Dudley, 
because I can’t find it.” 


"THE forces controlled by the lamp of 

Aladdin were Lilliputian compared 
to those that find expression in and 
through a large modern factory work- 
ing under pressure. In this case the 
little document that Cushing brought 
home from Chicago caused its genii to 
open treasure-vaults of gold and credit. 
It caused the Nish Electric Company 
to order in by express some fifty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of raw materials. 
Freight was too slow for the urgent 
need. It caused the Strombler. people 
to double their force of employees and 
in breaking in the green hands, threw 
the foremen into a purgatory of 
strained nerves, profanity and objurga- 
tion. It caused the Hamburger Wheel 
Company to order an addition to its 
factory. This document caused many 
factories in many places to pour into 
the Charlevoix plant all those forms of 
wealth which are taken from above and 
beneath the surface of the earth and 
transformed for use by the genius and 
labor of man. 

Within the Charlevoix factory it 
marshaled thousands of men into an 
army of production, all working in 
accord with an intelligent system for 
the purpose of increasing the output to 
one hundred cars per day within the 
two months that lay between the sign- 
ing of the contract and the first of 
March. It brought hundreds of sales- 
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men to the purchasing department to 
haggle and compete. When the inspec- 
tion department began to reject and 
turn back some thirty per cent of the 
finished cars, it caused the factory 
manager and his department superin- 
tendents to spend tireless days, and 
sometimes sleepless nights, organizing 
and: directing the labors of their sub- 


than one hundred per day during April 
and May, when the return of warm 
weather and good roads always causes 
the demand for automobiles to reach its 
maximum for the year. 

He was somewhat surprised, how- 
ever, that further shipping instructions 
had not been received. Early in March 
he had Blake write the Holton Corpora- 


ordinates. It devel- 
oped the utmost ener- 
gies of corps of 
efficiency engineers, 
accountants, time- 
keepers, draughts- 
men, correspondents 
and stenographers. 

Every kind of 
human life and mode 
of service was stim- 
ulated by this up- 
heaval of energy, 
this pouring out of 
treasure, this coor- 
dination and coop- 
eration, all for the 
one end and purpose 
that you, sir or 
madam, might have 
your Charlevoix 
Octet on the first of 
March, according to 
your wish and your 
command. 

Nate Cushing was 





When the news of the Char- 
levoix deal became noised 
about, the wise ones shook 
their heads and voiced their 
doubts. 

They based thew forebod- 
ings upon the general business 
reputation of Mr. Robert 
Thompson — so called when 
you addressed his big-necked 


personality in his skyscraper | 


offices that were just umpress- 
ive enough not to be unbusi- 
nesslike, and just businesslike 
enough not to permit the sup- 
pliant to forget for one mo- 
ment the disconcerting legend: 
“You again! Another half- 
hour gone to Hades!” “Mr.” 
Thompson, as has been said, 
when you addressed him; 
“Big Bull” Thompson when 
you got confidential with a 
rival over a friendly tipple. 


tion for information 
respecting April de- 
liveries. No reply be- 
ing received, he wired 
Thompson: 


Please wire April 
specifications. Fur- 
ther delay impossi- 
ble. 


Receiving no _ re- 
sponse, he made fruit- 
less efforts to com- 
municate with Thomp- 
son by long-distance 
telephone. Finally on 
the twentieth of 
March a_ requisition 
came. Cushing was 
on the shipping plat- 
form talking to the 
foreman of the final 
inspectors when Blake 
rushed out excitedly 
and gave him the dis- 
appointing document. 











happy, and everyone 
knew it. John Blake 
also was happy, but his more sedate, 
controlled and perhaps more phlegmatic 
manner did not make his joy so obvious. 
Cushing was here, there and everywhere 
over the plant during those busy days, 
his practiced eye taking in every detail 
at a glance. His earnest cheerfulness 
gave the key to that deep-toned chorus 
whose harmony arose in terms of hope 
and brain and toil. 

The trade journals, the advertise- 
ments in the national magazines and the 
stories'in the newspapers all heralded 
the new coalition. 

In no particular did Cushing’s plans 
miscarry. His heart was glad during 
March-as each day he saw a hundred 
Octets delivered to the railroads. Even 
was he preparing to deliver many more 


Cushing read it care- 
fully, the blood 
mounting to his face as he grasped its 
meaning. 

“What do you make of it?” asked 
Blake. 

“Nothing,” returned Cushing as he 
studied it. “It is against all reason that 
the demand should fall off at this time 
of year.” 

With contracted brow and his lower 
lip slightly extended, he mused almost 
to himself, “You don’t suppose Thomp- 
son is trying to put something over on 
us, do you?” 

He read the requisition again and 
again. 

“We wont stand for it,” he finally 
exclaimed. “Our force is organized 
for a minimum of one hundred per 
day, and to make twenty thousand dur- 
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ing the year we must finish at least one 
hundred every day during the spring 
months. We can’t disorganize our 
force now. It would mean ruin. And 
we have neither room nor capital to 
store sixty per day. Have they paid 
for what we’ve shipped ?” 

“Yes. The check for the first ten 
days came with this.” 

“T’ll go over to Chicago to-night and 
see Thompson,” Cushing decided. “I 
don’t mind telling you he can’t get away 
with this.” 


USHING had long since learned the 

folly of prejudgment. He entered 
the general office of the Holton Cor- 
poration the next morning with as im- 
personal an attitude towards his mis- 
sion as its importance to him would 
permit. He had also learned by expe- 
rience that Thompson made use of 
many devices—stage settings, Cushing 
called them—for the psychological ef- 
fect they might have on those with 
whom he had business dealings. One 
of these was to have callers wait an un- 
conscionable time before seeing them. 
For this reason when Cushing gave his 
card to the information clerk he also 
wrote a note te Thompson saying that 
he was merely passing through Chicago 
and wanted to see him a moment be- 
fore his train left. Word came back 
immediately, and an office-boy escorted 
Cushing through the large room 
crowded with stenographers and cor- 
respondents to Thompson’s private 
office. 

That huge individual was waiting. 
His physical presence left no room for 
doubt as to why he had been able to 
push his way to the head of the mam- 
moth corporation. His large square 
face with blunt features, dominated by 
shaggy eyebrows and chin; his big torso 
with rectangular lines; and his rela- 
tively short, fat arms and legs and 
fingers—all these proclaimed a man 
of self-centered force and will. He 
greeted Cushing with friendly warmth, 
and after they were seated in the two 
big armchairs near the window over- 
looking the boulevard, he asked: 

“Did our April specifications come 
before you left home ?” 
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Cushing saw that Thompson had 
sensed his mission. 

“Yes. That’s why I’m here,” he said. 
“What made them shrink to forty per 
day ?” 

“I was going to write you about 
that,” replied Thompson smoothly. ““‘We 
are having some trouble with your cars, 
and most of our agents have stopped 
shipments until it is cleared up.” 

“Trouble!” exclaimed Cushing, flush- 
ing with surprise. “What kind of 
trouble ?” 

“I don’t think it is serious,” replied 
Thompson, his face alight with friend- 
liness. “Just little, vexatious things 
that frighten country agents. Doubt- 
less when you increased your output 
the mspection was partially in the hands 
of new men and perhaps they were not 
thorough.” 

“Nothing doing,” returned Cushing, 
emphatically shaking his head. “Our 
inspection has never been so rigid. What 
kind of complaints have you _ re- 
ceived ?” 

“Many different kinds, but nothing 
to worry about. Sometimes the valves 
stick; sometimes the ignition is not 
timed just right; and sometimes the 
cam-gears have to be set up a tooth. 
The service men from our branch 
houses are going over the territory as 
rapidly as possible, and thus far they 
have had no difficulty in clearing up the 
trouble. In the meantime, however, 
nearly all our sub-agents have made us 
hold up shipments. You know how 
they are—scared to death the instant 
anything happens.” 

“But, Mr. Thompson,” said Cushing, 
“this is incredible; it can’t be.” 

“*There aint no sich animile,’ eh?’ 
returned Thompson, making an ele- 
phantine effort at a joke. “There must 
be something in it, Cushing, but as I 
said, it is not serious. We are clear- 
ing it up rapidly, and within a few 
weeks I am sure we shall have all our 
orders reinstated and want a hundred 
and fifty per day.” 

“May I see your service manager?” 
asked Cushing. 

“It wouldn’t do any good. There is 
no specific weakness. It just amounts 
to careless inspection.” 


9 
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Cushing knew Thompson was not 
telling the truth. He was equally cer- 
tain that nothing would be gained by 
saying so. He concealed his feelings, 
therefore, and inquired: 

“What would you suggest that I 
do?” 

“Not a thing in the world,” replied 
Thompson paternally, “except to go 
home and give every detail of your in- 


spection department the closest kind of , 


personal attention.” 

“You are making it very hard for 
us,” said Cushing. He had no hope, 
but he wanted to see what Thompson 
would say. 

Thompson lost his friendly air, and 
his face assumed its 


Great Eastern Hotel weeping with self- 


pity.” 

Cushing didn’t waste time getting to 
the Great Eastern. He found the in- 
ebriated Mr. Furbay making what was 
meant to be love to the cigar-counter 
girl. Cushing spoke to him casually as 
he approached the cigar-stand. “An 
automobile agent, aren’t you?” he said 
friendlily. 

Between hiccoughs, Furbay admitted 
that he was—a Holton sub-agent for 
Van Buren and Davis Counties, with 
headquarters in Bloomfield, Ohio. 
“Might as well not be, though,” he com- 
plained. ‘“Can’t get cars. Got orders 
for twenty Octets and can’t get one,” 

he ended bitterly. 





customary aspect of 
cold immobility. 
“Don’t blame me,” he 
said. “I am just as 
anxious to take the 
cars as you are to 
have me do so, but 
until we can clear up» 
these troubles and can 
satisfy our sub- 
agents, you will have 
to look out for your- 
self.” 

Thompson stood 


end. Then 





Human nature ts the great- 
est of all business studies. 
Particularly ts its understand- 
ing necessary in the selling 
there 1s 
psychological moment. Nate 
Cushing recognized both these 
elements when “Big Bull” 
Thompson called upon him at 
the Charlevoix factory. And 
he met them with a master 
salesman’s ingenuity. 


“Why ?? asked 
Cushing quickly. 

“Why?” yelled the 
sub-agent, “—because 
they make me take a 
Jonah with every six 
Octets. There’s no 
sale for Jonahs. Don’t 
know what a Jonah 
is? Huh! It’s one 
of those damn big 
Holtons.” 

“Do you mean to 
say,’ Cushing asked 


the 








pat As Cush- 
ing walked down the boulevard he was 
bewildered and angry. But try as he 
might, he could not reach a satisfac- 
tory conclusion. Half conscious of what 
he was doing, he stopped at the office 
of the Murdock Company, wholesale 
dealers in accessories and parts. Lou 
Murdock, the senior partner, usually 
knew all the trade gossip. Cushing and 
Murdock talked shop for half an hour 
to no purpose. Finally Cushing asked 
directly about the MHolton’s season. 
Murdock thought they were doing very 
well. He added, however, that he had 
heard there was some trouble about de- 
liveries. 

“How do you know ?” asked Cushing. 

“T don’t, except from unreliable gos- 
sip,’ Murdock replied. “Just this morn- 
ing, for example, Jim Furbay, one of 
their sub-agents, was in here lit up like 
a church, crying in a maudlin way 
about deliveries. He went back to the 


earnestly, “that the 
Holton people wont let you have 
Octets unless you take a big Holton 
with every six?” 
Furbay nodded his head solemnly. 
“You're egg-sactly right,” he said. 


FROM what Cushing already knew, 
added to what Furbay told him and 
what he partly guessed, the mystery 
was soon dispelled. It was evident that 
the Holtons had on hand some fifteen 
hundred of the big, high-priced Holton 
cars, and that they were using the popu- 
larity of the Charlevoix product to force 
their sub-agents to buy Holtons. When 
Cushing returned to his factory this 
conclusion was verified by telegraphic 
orders from four of the sub-agents to 
whom he had wired the day before. 
In Blake’s office the two partners went 
over the situation at length. 
“You have to take off your hat to 
‘Big Bull,’” said Cushing with grim 
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admiration. “The joker was there, all 
right, but no one else could see it.” 

“But why does he make us the vic- 
tims?” asked Blake as he paced the 
floor nervously. 

“Heaven only knows,” replied Cush- 
ing. ‘Very likely there are many rea- 
sons, First of all, his veins are filled 
with ice-water. Then he wants to get 
rid: of those Jonah cars, as Furbay 
called them. If he can make us carry 
the load, that will suit him to a nicety ; 
and if we cannot carry it and go broke, 
that also will suit him.” 

“Why, of course,” interrupted Blake. 
“He could then have his contract filled 
by the receiver and perhaps buy us up 
for a song at the receiver’s sale.” 

“That’s it,” returned Cushing. 
“Doesn’t it make you feel like an idiot 
to skid into a ditch like this? What 
will it do to us?” 

“Just break us, that’s all,” replied 
Blake. “We are busted, unless that 
requisition is increased to a hundred per 
day.” 

“That’s a cheerful earful,” said Cush- 
ing, his face reflecting the dolefulness 
of his feelings. “What the devil can 
we do?” 

Blake made no reply. He paced the 
floor for a few moments and then threw 
himself in his chair. Then he started 
up nervously and paced the floor again. 
Cushing’s face was suffused with red. 

Blake finally spoke. “Our first notes 
come due the latter part of May,” he 
said. “Our merchandise bills we can 
stand off for thirty days if we don’t 
discount them. We have a good bank- 
balance now and will get big remittances 
from the Holtons on the first and tenth 
of April. We can go ahead until the 
first of June. No-one can force us to 
stop before then.” 

“All right,” snapped Cushing; “then 
I’ve doped out a plan. Very likely it 
wont work, but even a busted crank- 
shaft sometimes is welded satisfac- 
torily.” 

With that he explained in detail. 
Blake at first demurred. It was too 
hazardous. But Cushing finally con- 
vinced him. After they had perfected 
their plan, they sent for the representa- 
tive of a large advertising agency. 
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Cushing became cheerful. On the 
first of April a letter was sent to 
Thompson formally canceling the con- 
tract. It was brief, merely stating that 
the Holton Corporation would have to 
look elsewhere for cars. When Cush- 
ing saw Blake sign and seal the letter, 
he smiled grimly, as was his wont these 
days, and said: “I guess that will hold 
him: for a while. Now let’s get ready 
for a visit from a big man day after to- 
morrow.” 


T! IE big man came. He inquired for 
Cushing and was taken to him in 

the advertising manager’s office. When 

Cushing saw him, he called out: 

“Just a moment, Mr. Thompson.” He 
then gave some final instructions to the 
advertising man and joined his visitor. 

“IT suppose we had better go into 
John’s office,” he said. 

Thompson merely grunted. 

The three men seated themselves 
around Blake’s desk. “Big Bull’s” face 
had that expression, or rather that lack 
of expression, which is popularly asso- 
ciated with poker-playing. 

“What does this nonsense mean?” he 
demanded. 

“It is the most serious nonsense you 
ever encountered,” returned Cushing. 

“But what does it mean?” persisted 
the big man. 

“It means that we are going to mar- 
ket our product direct.” 

“You can’t do it. There isn’t a court 
in Christendom that will uphold you in 
it. You know our contract enabled you 
to obtain the necessary credit to go 
ahead on a big scale. If you try to 
welch on it, I shall start lawsuits that 
will put you in bankruptcy.” 

“Tn that case, Mr. Thompson,” Cush- 
ing replied, “why waste time here?” 

“But we need cars now,” said Thomp- 
son. “This is the time of year when 
buyers wont wait.” 

“That was my impression before you 
cut down our shipping instructions,” re- 
plied Cushing. “Since then I have felt 
out a number of your sub-agents, and 
I am sure we shall have no trouble in 
finding a ready market, since we shall 
not try to force them to take a Holton 
with every half-dozen Octets.” 











“What are you insinuating?” 

“All that I’m going to. You know 
very well what I mean, and you also 
know that the talk you handed me in 
Chicago was pure bunk. Now, to save 
time, I’m going to lay my cards on the 
table.” 

Blake had been an interested but 
silent listener. Now, however, the tele- 
phone bell rang, and when he had an- 
swered it he excused himself and left 
the room. 

Cushing turned to the telephone, 
called the advertising department and 
asked for the proofs and correspond- 
ence relating to the new campaign. 
Presently the advertising manager ap- 
peared with a pile of correspondence, 
which Cushing placed in front of him- 
self on the desk, and a number of 
proofs, which he spread out over the 
desk. 

“There,” he said, tersely, “are adver- 
tisements”—pointing to the proofs— 
“that will occupy two pages in all the 
leading magazines this month.” 

Thompson saw that they all con- 
tained a formal announcement of the 
cancellation of the contract and a state- 
ment that Charlevoix Octets could be 
obtained hereafter only from the Char- 
levoix factory or its accredited agents. 

“In addition to these,” continued 
Cushing, “here is our announcement 
that will go to every motor-car agent 
in the country before the end of the 
week. We shall spend a hundred thou- 
sand dollars in this way during the 
next ninety days. Here is the cor- 
respondence with our advertising 
agency.” 

He handed Thompson two or three 
letters from the pile in front of him. 
Thompson looked them over. His 
trained eye saw from the proofs and 
the letters that the program was gen- 
uine. 

“You are very foolish,” he said, his 
manner softening as ‘his interest 
seemed to dictate. He was almost 
friendly now. “You can’t get away 
with it”—still friendly. “We shall pro- 
tect our interests, and you know what 
that will do to your credit. But even 
though you stand out for the season, 
which you will not be able,to do, we are 
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bound in the end to win our suits 
against you, and that will break you.” 

While he was speaking, a messenger 
brought Cushing a telegram. After 
reading it, Cushing placed it in the cen- 
ter of the pile of letters in front of 
him. Then he turned to Thompson. 

“T am not afraid of the outcome,” he 
said. ‘We can show that you have vio- 
lated both the letter and the spirit of 
the contract. And even though you 
win in the end, it will be satisfaction 
enough for me to see what it will do to 
your business and your reputation.” 

“You talk like a boy,” said Thomp- 
son. ‘“Let’s look the thing squarely in 
the face. Neither of us can afford to 
be governed by feelings. Let me see 
the contract.” 

“All right,” replied Cushing. 
get it from the vault.” 

When he left the room, the big man 
sought out the telegram, and read: 


New York City, April 3rd. 
CHARLEVOIX Motor CoMPANy, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Half million deposited your credit 
National City Bank. Balance as needed. 


“Tt 


To this telegram was attached the 
signature of a financial house that prac- 
tically controlled the destinies of many 
of the largest industrial institutions. 
Thompson walked to the window and 
was standing looking out when Cush- 
ing returned with the contract. 


“THEY went over the contract point 

by point, and Thompson insisted 
that in reducing the shipping specifica- 
tions he had not violated the agree- 
ment. Cushing was obdurate, however, 
and maintained stoutly he could prove 
that the motive for the curtailment was 
to help Thompson unload his unsalable 
cars. He took malicious delight in call- 
ing them “Jonahs.” 

Finally Thompson laid the contract 
aside and said, just as Blake returned 
to the room: 

“Well, since that seems to be your 
chief complaint, I am willing to waive 
our rights in the premises and give you 
definite shipping instructions for the 
entire quantity.” 

Blake’s face could hardly conceal his 
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satisfaction, but his expression changed 
to amazement when Cushing blurted 
out: 

“Not on your life. We are through 
with you. We are not going to take 
any chances on more jokers.” 

“Big Bull” stared at him, his mouth 
slightly open, as if he could hardly be- 
lieve his ears. 

“Why, damn you,” he cried, “I'll 
break you.” 

“Do it,” Cushing urged contemptu- 
ously. “Now look here: if you want 
to make threats and call names, I am 
the best little playmate you ever had. 
While you are doing things to us, will 
our motor be stalled?” 

The contents of that telegram influ- 
enced the big man to control’ himself. 
Every instinct of his animal nature 
called for violence. The frustration of 
his plans for the season, the inevitable 
disruption of his selling organization if 
Cushing were able to find a direct mar- 
ket and keep out of bankruptcy, and 
finally Cushing’s insolence and con- 
tempt—all combined to baffle and en- 
rage him. He gave no sign, however, 
of the titanic struggle within. On the 
contrary, his voice was almost kindly 
when he said: 

“The whole deal has been a mistake. 
The Holton Corporation never should 
have made the contract. Misunder- 
standings, trouble, disputes and litiga- 
tion were inevitable. We either should 
have bought a plant or should have de- 
veloped a car of our own. I am sure 
I do not want to fight just for the sake 
of fighting, and I do not believe you 
do. If you will be reasonable, there- 
fore, perhaps we may buy your plant. 
How much do you want for it?” 

“More than you would pay and more 
than we would ask anyone else,” inter- 
rupted Cushing hotly. “And if we 
made a deal, I wouldn’t trust you to 
carry it out. We want to have nothing 
whatever to do with you.” 

“Don’t be insane,” Thompson replied. 
“T think—” he began again, when 
Blake spoke up, addressing Cushing: 

“Come out in the hall, Nate. I want 
a word with you.” 

Cushing went with him. After some 
ten minutes, Blake returned alone. 
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“Mr. Cushing refuses to have any- 
thing more to do with your company,” 
he said. “He has consented, however, 
in view of my interests, to let me act 
for both of us.” 

“T am glad of that,” replied Thomp- 
son. “You and I can do business. 
What have you to suggest ?” 

“We will turn over to you the entire 
plant, and you are to assume our obli- 
gations. Our net assets are about six 
hundred thousand dollars. Then we 
want two million dollars in five-per-cent 
bonds of the Holton Corporation. That 
will give you the plant without any im- 
mediate outlay of cash.” 

“Two million dollars!” exploded 
Thompson, red in the face. “Why, 
man, you are as crazy as Cushing.” 

“Very well, then,” replied Blake with 
decision. “There is no need to prolong 
the interview.” 

“Wait a minute,” expostulated the 
big man. That telegram worried him. 

There was no discount on Thomp- 
son’s ability to grasp the essence of a 
situation. He saw that he was being 
held up, but he also saw the predica- 
ment that the alternative offered. He 
decided quickly. 

“Does your 
patents ?” 

“Everything.” 

“Very well,” said he. 
your lawyer.” 


include 


offer 


your 
“Let’s see 


MONTH later, when the deal had 
been consummated, the partners 
were talking it over. 

“Why did Thompson buy our plant?” 
Blake asked. “He could have thrown 
us into bankruptcy and bought it 
cheaper from the court.” 

Cushing told him about the tele- 
gram. 

“Tf Thompson had noticed,” he con- 
cluded, “he would have known that it 
was our office-boy wearing a borrowed 
Western Union cap.” 

“Oh, I see,” laughed Blake, as the 
light dawned. “I suppose that tele- 
gram was merely corroborative detail 
intended to give artistic verisimilitude 
to an otherwise bald and precarious sit- 
uation.” 

“Something like that,” said Cushing. 
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she had married a young chap named 
Sham. 

Cinderella Feather-Sham was so 
silly that, had she not been so pretty, 
a ding-a-ling wagon might have carted 
her off to Bellevue. In all her tinkle- 
tankle young life she had never been 
allowed by fate to draw a natural 
breath. Giving Cinderella just time 
enough to open her blue eyes on the 
world, her parents had sailed away on 
the River Styx. The baby Feather had 
been bequeathed to Algernon and Isa- 
bella Davenport, hotel-dwelling uncle 
and aunt. 

The Davenports were bounded by 
lobbies, menu cards, suites and bell- 
boys. Every hotel in Manhattan, for 
a time, entertained Isabella, Algernon 
and Cinderella. Cinderella’s idea of 
home embraced head-waiters, oodles of 
marked stationery, eating to orchestral 
accompaniment, hall-maids with keys 
and towels, mail-clerks, being tagged 
by a room number, rouging for dinner 
and telephoning down for breakfast, 
café and lobby Christmas wreaths, café 
and lobby Easter lilies, American and 
European plans. 

At eighteen, Cinderella had moved 
like an automatic doll through a hotel 
wedding. Algernon and Isabella had 
succeeded in marrying the slim little 
Feather to young Sham, son and third 
partner of wealthy Ezra Sham, of the 
firm of Sham, Son & Cheatem—Made- 


ER name had ILLUST 
H been Cinderella BY R. F. 
Feather—u n til 
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RATED _ in-America Silk Stockings. 
JAMES After a honeymoon at 
Palm Beach, the young 


Shams had come back to live in a Fifth 
Avenue hotel suite. Cinderella had 
squandered Sham money on bonbons 
and matinées and lingerie. 

Six months after endowing the 
Feather bride with his third portion 
of “Made-in-America” worldly goods, 
young Sham had died—whether from 
a la indigestion or from Feather-Sham- 
itis, nobody ever found out. 


LGERNON and Isabella Daven- 
port and Mr. and Mrs. Ezra Sham 
were combatively holding forth in the 
Sham widow’s Fifth Avenue hotel 
suite. They had gathered in confer- 
ence to discuss Cinderella’s future. 

Young Sham’s gilded pipe-rack— 
that nobody could quite look at—still 
hung on its gilded hook over the suite 
piano. -Tiny Cinderella, atrociously 
rouged and with every long eyelash cos- 
metic-touched, sat on a gold-and-white 
divan, with a black-edged crépe-de- 
chine handkerchief pressed to her eyes. 
There were tears in the baby-blue orbs. 
Young Sham had been a nice bride- 
groom. 

“As my son’s widow has. become a 
third partner in ‘Made-in-America Silk 
Stockings,’ ” said Ezra Sham, carefully 
fitting his finger-tips together, “it seems 
reasonable that she should make her 
future home with the Shams.” 

“With the Shams,” echoed Mrs. 
Ezra. 
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‘ Algernon covered, with short steps, 
the space from electric logs to piano. 
“Not at all! not at all!” he excitedly 
burst out. 

“It is very kind of you, Mr. Sham,” 
said Isabella, “to extend your hospi- 
tality to our niece. We appreciate it 
very much. But under the circum- 
stances, it is wiser for Cin to come back 
to us. We shall take her for a change 
of scene and air to the Hotel Gaieté in 
Atlantic City.” 

“A quiet hotel would be far better 
for Cin’s overwrought nerves, Isa- 
bella!” argued Algernon, pacing from 
piano to spider-legged writing-desk. 
“For instance—the Chamberlain, at Old 
Point Comfort. Their cuisine is ex- 
cellent.” 

Isabella lifted her ringed hands. “No 
cabaret! No beach! No diversions!” 

“In my humble opinion,” — Ezra 
Sham found enjoyment in the fact that 
the fitting of his finger-tips required a 
methodical eye,—‘“her father-in-law’s 
household is the proper place for our 
son’s relict.” . 

“Our son’s relict,” nodded Mrs. Ezra 
sadly. 

“It is very kind of you, Mr. Sham,” 
repeated Isabella, purple flush mount- 
ing under her powder. “Your son’s 
relict would be rather de trop in your 
admirable household. Frankly, Cin 
would set you crazy.” 

“We shall take pleasure in. making 
Cinderella a permanent member of our 
household.” The finger-tips reversed, 
doggedly. 

“Household,” stubbornly echoed Mrs. 
Ezra. 

Algernon huffily swelled. Isabella 
endeavored to squelch the Ezra Shams 
by an indomitable glare. The phleg- 
matic originators of “Made-in-America 
Silk Stockings” preserved immobility. 

The gilded Cupid clock on the mantel 
effervescently chimed the hour. “Tat- 
ters,” Cinderella’s Irish terrier, yawned 
prodigiously in the cushioned window- 
seat. Outside, the whistle of a traffic 
policeman started a fleet of limousines 
and touring cars up the Avenue. 

The Davenports and the Ezra Shams 
took up belligerent positions in oppo- 
site trenches. 
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Cinderella daintily spread out the 
tear-damp crépe-de-chine handkerchief 
over the satin-padded divan. Stand- 
ing up, she shook out her short, fluffy 
black chiffon skirt fringed with spar- 
kling jet. She ran over to the window- 
seat. With her terrier under her arm, 
she faced her bristling laws and in- 
laws. 

“Oh, thank you so much,” she said 
sweetly. “Tatters made up his mind 
last night what I was to do.” She 
bobbed her curly flaxen head. “Tat- 
ters said, ‘Cin, you’re grown up now 
and a widow.’ Tatters said, ‘You 
haven’t any sense, but you’re grown up 
now and a widow.’ Tatters said, 
‘Widows are wise, Cin.’ Tatters said, 
‘Why don’t you stand on your own 
heels? Why don’t you take your Sham 
money and go on the stage. with it? 
You’re good at kiddy singing, Cin.’ 
And I said, ‘Why—Tatters!’ And 
Tatters said, ‘Uh-huh.’ ” 

Isabella, Algernon and Ezra Shams 
looked at one ‘another. “She hasn’t 
any sense at all!” lamented Isabella. 
“The idea of leaving her money!” 

“Tatters’ mind wont unmake,” said 
Cinderella artlessly. “But, just the 
same, everybody—thank you so much.” 


CHAPTER II 


N an apartment with window gar- 

dens of pansies, on Lexington Ave- 

nue near Thirty-sixth Street, lived 
Lily Eytinge. 

Say “Lily Eytinge” to theater dev- 
otees of a generation ago, and it 
would be like passing a lighted match 
before their faces. Among such lumi- 
naries as Clara Morris, Modjeska, 
Maggie Mitchell and Lotta, Lily Ey- 
tinge had sailed like a moon among 
stars—supreme. The Lily of to-day 
possessed gorgeous black eyes, beau- 
tiful skin and teeth, a wealth of snow- 
white hair, a wonderful portly figure 
and a fine, springing step. On retiring 
from active stage-work, Lily had found 
the overflow of her expansive nature 
in starting, with the financial backing 
of an old fanatic, Mrs. Nuttle, the 
“Little Home Around the Corner”—a 














lodging for stage children. The ma- 
ternal eyes of Lily Eytinge were con- 
stantly on the alert for travel-frayed 
kiddies of the stage. 

in private life, Lily queened it over 
a handsome son— Daggett Sonken. 
Daggett’s place in the scheme of ex- 
istence was that of architect, of the 
struggling, ambitious young firm of 
Sonken & Goodfellow. 

“Dag,” said Lily, one evening at din- 
ner, “there’s a youngster playing at 
the Palace this week—she’s billed as 
‘Cinderella Feather, Kid Songster, and 
her Irish terrier, Tatters.’ Dag, I'll 
wager that Cinderella Feather is a God- 
forsaken little tyke stopping with a 
spineless mother in some gaudy hotel. 
An awful atmosphere for a child.” 
Lily’s warm face darkened. “Dag, we’ll 
drop in at the Palace to-night.” 

“Suits me, Mother,” said Daggett, 
who was superintendent of the Little 
Home Around the Corner. 


INDERELLA FEATHER and Tat- 

ters were scoring a hit at the 
Palace. Cinderella was down on the 
program as “An Infant Phenomenon 
who Composed, with the Aid of Tal- 
ented Tatters, her own Lyrics and 
Music.” 

The mite with the mop of flaxen 
hair and the sagacious terrier made 
their entrance with a yapping, snapping 
little dog-fight. In their second song 
hit—‘‘Newsy, with the Baby Stare,”— 
Tatters was a street cur and Cinderella 
a ragged urchin; the wistful waltz-song 
told about “Newsy” being driven from 
3roadway block to Broadway block by 
older newsboys, and being ever pro- 
tected by the cur. Their third num- 
ber was the war-wail of a Belgian 
orphan and the famine-howl of a war- 
dog. Their last number introduced the 
“kid songster” and Tatters in a rainbow 
spotlight. Cinderella sang, with big- 
eyed enthusiasm, “Come to My Birth- 
day Party—I’m Ten Finger-tips Years 
Old!” 

“T’ll interview her mother after to- 
morrow’s matinée,” said Lily Eytinge, 
in a box with Daggett. ‘Cinderella 
Feather looks underfed—she needs the 
‘pease porridge’ of the Little Home!” 
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“A clever kid,” commented Daggett. 
“Some hummer!” 


-_* the time Lily had set the next day 
to run into Cinderella Feather’s 
dressing-room, Mrs. Nuttle, angel of 
the Little Home Around the Corner, 
telephoned in a rage that the Home’s 
brass door-plate, inscribed with Mrs. 
Nuttle’s name, had been allowed to be- 
come dull! The only diplomacy pos- 
sible when Mrs. Nuttle was angry was 
to let the angel run the gamut of rage. 
Lily dared steal a minute to slip to 
another telephone, get Daggett at his 
office, and ask him to go, in her place, 
to the Palace and interview Cinderella’s 
mother. 

“Sure, I'll go,” said Daggett. “Crack 
the angel nut over the head for me!” 

Handsome Daggett Sonken went 
dutifully to the Palace Theater, and 
sent in his card as superintendent of 
the Little Home, to the Feather dress- 
ing-room. 

Cinderella had just come off the 
stage. She was in her costume— 
shoulder-length hair flying about her 
infantile face, cunning, thin legs bare 
above their baby-blue socks, wee feet 
in pale-blue kid sandals, wasp-like little 
body encased in a-fairy party-dress of 
cobweb mull. Tatters, pink-bowed, sat, 
with one silky ear a-cock, on the make- 
up shelf. 

“Where’s your mother, Cinderella?” 
Daggett smilingly asked the “kid song- 
ster.” “Doesn’t she come to the theater 
with you?” 

Cinderella shook the flaxen mop. 

“Where is she?” he repeated. 

“In Heaven,” sighed Cinderella. 

Daggett regarded the mite with pity. 


“Whom do you travel with, Cin- 
derella ?” 

“Tatters.” 

“No, no. Who looks after your 


bookings, I mean—who has charge of 
ou?” 
The blue eyes lifted guilelessly. “No- 
body.” 

He stared down at her. 
mean you travel alone?” 
“No—with Tatters.” 

Daggett Sonken whistled. 
are you stopping?” he asked. 


“You don’t 


“Where 
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“At the Manhattan Hotel.” 

“Gad!” exclaimed Daggett. “See 
here, Cinderella.” He picked up the 
card he had sent in and pointed to the 
words, “The Little Home Around the 
Corner for Stage Children.” “It’s a 
place for little girls like you,” he. ex- 
plained, tweaking a flaxen curl. “It 
has a romp-room and a skipping-room 
and a doll-baby room, and a nice lady 
named ‘Mother Goose’ to undress you 
after your night performance. Now, 
I’m going out to telephone my mother 
about you, Cinderella. While I’m gone, 
hop into your street duds. I'll come 
back and trot you and Tatters to the 
-Littee Home. It’s round on Forty- 
sixth Street.” He pulled another curl— 
they were soft in his fingers as bird’s 
down. With a brisk step, he left the 
dressing-room. His ’phone conversa- 
tion with Lily was rapid-fire. 

“Traveling alone?” Lily’s voice came 
back. “Good glory! Ill start for the 
Home now, Dag. Bring the infant 
right along.” 

When Daggett knocked on the door 
of the Feather dressing-room, nobody 
answered. A stage hand bawled at him 
that Cinderella Feather had gone. 
Daggett’s first thought was that the 
child had been afraid of him, taught by 
her life to be wary beyond her years! 
Daggett decided to goto the Manhattan 
and ask for her. But on the way, the 
idea that this might further frighten 
the flaxen-haired mite checked him. He 
turned back and walked through Forty- 
sixth Street to the Little Home. 

A limousine stood in front of the 
four-story, brownstone house rented by 
Mrs. Nuttle to shelter tired little Thes- 
pians. On the seat of the limousine 
sat a terrier, with a pink bow and ear 
a-cock. Daggett ran up the worn 
brownstone steps. 

In the reception-room, Lily Eytinge 
was talking to a petite, butterfly blonde, 
flaxen hair enhanced by a bewitching 
black crépe hat, tiny figure buried in 
enormous black fox furs. 

“Dag,” called Lily, laughing. “Cin- 
derella Feather is a widow—Mrs. 
Sham. The joke’s on us!” 

a Sonken flushed and stood 
still. 
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“She does travel alone,” laughed 
Lily. “And she’s mightily interested in 
our Little Home Around the Corner.” 
Lily rose to her gracious height. “I 
want you to see every nook and cranny 
of the house, Mrs. Feather-Sham,” she 
beamed. “It isn’t often I find anybody 
willing to heed my ravings over the 
homeless kiddies of the stage.” Lily 
swept to a door at the end of the re- 
ception-room. “This is the Fairy- 
story Library,” she said, opening the 
door. “Hans Andersen and Grimm, 
George MacDonald and Charles Kings- 
ley. You should see the little tykes 
who play the children in some of our 
sex dramas devouring ‘Water Babies’ 
and ‘The Princess and the Goblins.’ ” 

Cinderella Feather-Sham ran across 
the room and put her flaxen head into 
the door of the Fairy-story Library. 

Daggett Sonken turned on his heel 
and left the Little Home. 


CHAPTER III 


HE fanatical Mrs. Nuttle was 

becoming engulfed by a new 

hobby—the founding of bird 
colonies for the preservation of wild 
birds. It was harder and harder to 
squeeze checks from Mrs. Nuttle for 
the children of the stage. Could Lily 
Eytinge be blamed if, when fate blew 
a feather-brained Mrs. Feather-Sham 
into the doors of the Little Home, she 
“sat up” to the Sham money? What 
a honey-sweet angel Cinderella might 
make! 

Daggett Sonken hotly protested. 
“Mother,” he rapped out, “that little 
Sham widow hasn’t sense enough to 
know her own mind. Let her alone.” 

“Nonsense!” retorted Lily. “If my 
stage kiddies don’t get a dip into her 
money, some Broadway bounder 
might.” 

Lily went to the telephone, called 
up one of the Proctor houses where 
Cinderella was playing, and invited the 
Feather songster to dinner. 

Cinderella came, with Tatters under 
her arm. Daggett went to his club. 
Lily and Cinderella talked about the 
stage children. Not a week later, Cin- 
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“Dag,” called Lily, laughing, “Cinderella Feather is 


a widow—Mrs. Sham. The joke’s on us!” 


derella naively invited Tatters to dine 
again with the Sonkens. Again Dag- 
gett went to his club. 

Cinderella and Tatters appeared one 
day in the office of Sonken & Good- 
fellow. ‘“Tatters’ wants to build a 
bungalow in  Bronxville—a _ Little 
Summer Home Around the Corner,” 
sweetly announced Cinderella, “—for 
the stage children.” 

Daggett Sonken, flushing, referred 
the moneyed little Sham widow to 
Goodfellow. 

When Goodfellow drew up the plans, 
Cinderella said “Piff !” 

She came to see the Sonkens. Her 
blue eyes sought Daggett. ““Tatters 
wants a fairy-story bungalow,” she ex- 
plained earnestly. “He chewed up Mr. 
Goodfellow’s blue-prints.” With an 
infant’s way of looking as though she 
were thinking hard, Cinderella ex- 
pounded Tatters’ unique bungalow con- 
ceptions. 
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Daggett, being an artistic architect, 
took fire. He turned out crackerjack 
blue-prints. 

The lot was purchased in Bronxville ; 
the ground was broken; and the build- 
ing was begun. Almost every day 
Cinderella summoned Daggett to her 
theater and motored him out to Bronx- 
ville—to see that the contractor was 
carrying out their plans. Daggett and 
Cinderella began to look into each 
other’s eyes. Cinderella flew up with- 
out gravity to clouds of dewy rapture. 
Daggett was overtaken by moods. The 
Sham money got on his nerves. 

Isabella and Algernon Davenport and 
the Ezra Shams, getting wind of. the 
bungalow building, tore down like 
cyclones on Cinderella Feather-Sham 
at the Manhattan Hotel. 

“Cin, I. beg you to join your Uncle 
Algernon and me at the Plaza,” en- 
treated Isabella. “You are being 
fleeced. by these unscrupulous stage 
people. You are too shallow to see it.”’ 

“As our son’s widow, you should be 
more conservative in your charities, 
Cinderella,” reproved Ezra Sham, busy 
with his finger-tip fitting. ‘‘Money is 
not easily made; it should. not be 
thoughtlessly thrown away.” 

“Talk to Tatters,”’ said Cinderella 
seriously, holding up the Irish terrier. 
“TI said, ‘Tatters, watch your bank-ac- 
count.’ And Tatters said, ‘Cin, just 
think of all the hot, road-tired little 
stage children!’ And I said, ‘Tatters, 
do they have to have a summer home?’ 
And Tatters said, ‘Uh-huh.’ ” 

Isabella flung wide her ringed hands. 
“What will become of her?” she dra- 
matically inquired of the Ezra Shams. 


CHAPTER IV 


HE Little Summer Bungalow 
Around. the Corner was fin- 
ished. It looked like an en- 
larged edition of the old witch’s cake- 
and-sugar house found in the woods 
by hungry Hansel and Gretel: it had 
diamond-paned __red-and-white _case- 
ment windows, low, sweeping eaves, 
cunning gargoyle gables, a huge fero- 
cious ogre’s head that was a brass 
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knocker, doors that unexpectedly 
opened top and bottom; inside were 
fireplaces big enough for swarms of 
wood elves and brownies to bounce 
down, cool Gothic rafters, long, low 
window-seats carved with flying fairies 
and diving mermaids, beds built in the 
brown, sweet walls like bunks in a 
ship; and atop the red-shingled roof 
was a lightning-rod tipped by a star. 
Cinderella Feather-Sham and Dag- 
gett Sonken stood on the porch of the 
bungalow. The workmen had gone. 
“T think it’s cute,” said Cinderella. 
“Tt’s fine,” said Daggett sincerely. 
“T wish I were really ten finger-tips 
years old,” half sighed Cinderella. 


“I wish I were twelve,” said Daggett, 
involuntarily catching her hand. 

“What a dandy time we'd have!” 
She swung his hand. “I wish we were 
ten and twelve.” 

“So do I.” His hand threatened to 
catch her to him. 

“So don’t Tatters—he’s jealous.” 
She was breathing rosily. 

He frowned and dropped her hand. 
“T don’t like Tatters,”—brusquely. 

Her eyes widened. “Why?” 

“He’s silly.” 

“Silly?” Her question was a re- 
proach. “Tatters thought of this 
bungalow.” 

“No, he didn’t.” 
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“He didn’t? 

“Don’t be so 
gruffly. 

She drew a penitent pattern with the 
toe of her tiny bronze shoe on the 
porch of the bungalow. “Oh, I am,” 
she said sadly. “I always was. Some- 
times, when I shake my head hard, I 
hear my brains rattling around like lit- 
tle glass beads.” 

He laughed, eyes on the tracing toe. 
He suddenly took her by the arm. 
“You’re bluffing,” he said. ‘“They’re 
not glass beads—they’re jewels.” 

Her eyes dropped. Face coloring 
exquisitely, her hand crept up. and 
touched his arm. “Tatters said last 


Then who did?” 
foolish !’’ — almost 
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“In my humble opinion,” said 
Ezra Sham, “‘her father-in-law’s 
household is the proper place 
for our son’s relict.” 

“Our son’s relict,’ nodded 
Mrs. Ezra sadly. 

“It is very kind of you, Mr. 

am,” ‘repeated Isabella. 
“Your son’s relict would be 
rather de trop in Jour admira- 
ble household. Frankly, Cin 


would set ou crazy.” 


rue 


night, ‘Cin, you’d better be going on 
the road with your song-act,’” she 
sighed irrelevantly. “And I said, 
‘Why? And Tatters said, ‘Because.’ 
And I said, ‘Why because?’ And Tat- 
ters wouldn’t say a word. And I 
shook him and I spanked him—and I 
cried. And Tatters just cocked up one 
ear. And after a while, he said, ‘You 
run away from that Mr. Daggett Son- 
ken.’ And I said ‘Why, Tatters!’ And 
Tatters said, ‘Uh-huh.’” She looked up 
from under her long eyelashes at Lily 
Eytinge’s handsome son. 
Daggett set his sensitive mouth and 
turned his dark head away. He was 
poor; Cinderella Feather-Sham rich. 
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CHAPTER V 


SHAM drew into an enigmat- 

ical shell. She avoided Lily 
Eytinge and Isabella and Algernon 
Davenport and Mr. and Mrs. Ezra 
Sham. She worked hard in the the- 
aters with her singing act; and then 
without saying good-by to anybody Cin- 
derella and Tatters went on the road. 

Lily wrote once to Cinderella, and 
once Cinderella wrote to Lily—a queer 
little note that said nothing. Algernon 
and Isabella distressfully followed Cin- 
derella’s route with chit-chat letters 
from various hotels. Regularly Ezra 
Sham mailed his son’s widow her third 
share in “Made-in-America Silk Stock- 
ings.” 

The “kid songster” and her Irish ter- 
rier scored wherever they played. Cin- 
derella composed a new lyric—a sob- 
sigh melody, the sort you whistle and 
think about—called, “I’m a Little Rich 
Girl—Nobody Plays with Me!” 

Weeks sang into months. In the 
middle of a starless night down in Ten- 
nessee, Cinderella heard a voice calling 
to her from Manhattan. Tatters and 
the little Feather flew back to New 
York. 

Daggett Sonken had been ill in a 
hospital for two months. The day Cin- 
derella arrived, they thought Daggett 
dying. Cinderella was allowed to tip- 
toe into his room. Lily, on the other 
side of the bed, was broken by grief. 
Cinderella put out her hand and 
touched Daggett’s clammy forehead. 
The coma that bound him seemed to be 
brushed by the wing of a bird. Cin- 
derella bent and whispered in his. ear. 
Not by the sense of hearing, but by a 
sense beyond, her whisper seemed to 
reach him. A flicker passed over his 
ashy features: Cinderella touched his 
breast. Like a tide, a smile rose to his 
face. The nurse, on the qui vive, hope- 
fully motioned Cinderella and Lily 
away. 

Out in the corridor, Lily took Cin- 
derella in her arms. 

“Mother, may I stay with you?” 
asked Cinderella. 

“Child, yes.” Lily looked with deep 
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solemnity at Cinderella. “I feel that 
Dag is saved,” she said. “Night and 
day, he has been calling your name. 
Child, who told you to come? God?” 
Lily Eytinge’s bell-toned, mellow voice 
quoted marvelously to Cinderella: 
And the desolate Hiawatha, 
Far away amidst the forest, 
Miles away among the mountains, 
Heard that sudden cry of anguish, 
Heard the voice of Minnehaha ~ 
Calling to. him, through the darkness, 
Hiawatha! Hiawatha! ..... 


AGGETT SONKEN crawled back 

to life. Things were not in very 
fine shape for the Sonkens. Mrs. 
Nuttle had finally turned her angel 
back on the Littlke Home Around the 
Corner. The struggling architectural 
firm of Sonken & Goodfellow was 
ebbing. The artistic designing the 
young firm had been attracting atten- 
tion with had been Sonken’s handi- 
work. Goodfellow had the business 
head. 

Cinderella went one day to see Good- 
fellow. She artlessly inquired if there 
wasn’t some other artistic architect in 
New York who might be rushed in to 
take Sonken’s place while he was ill? 
Goodfellow admitted that the architect 
might be found; but he would demand 
a salary—and the till was empty. 

It ended—although, for the first 
hour, Goodfellow would not hear of it 
—by a brilliant, high-salaried architect 
being employed by the firm of “Sonken, 
Feather-Sham & Goodfellow, Archi- 
tects !” 

From Daggett’s office, Cinderella 
motored downtown to her lawyer’s 
quarters. The lawyer, with all the ter- 
rific phrases of the courts at his judicial 
command, talked to Cinderella the rest 
of the afternoon. It ended—although, 
for a time, the lawyer tolerantly 
laughed at Cinderella’s witless rejoin- 
ders—by the rest of the Sham widow’s 
income being made over to the Nuttle- 
less Little Home Around the Corner 
for Stage Children! 


[SABELLA and Algernon Davenport 

and the Ezra Shams, hearing of Cin- 
derella’s madness, bore down upon her 
in a body at the Sonken apartment at 
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Lexington Avenue and Thirty-sixth 
Street. 

“Blame Tatters! blame Tatters!” 
squealed Cinderella. “I said to Tat- 
ters, ‘You’re crazy!’ And Tatters said, 
‘Cin, get rid of it.’ And I said, ‘Why, 
Tatters! nobody wants to get rid of 
money!’ And Tatters said, ‘Nobody’s 


a fool.’ And I said, ‘Do you want me 
to let it go traveling with Aunt Isabella 


Daggett regarded the mite ‘with pity. 


“Whom do you travel with, Cinderella?” ‘Tatters.”” 
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have paddled your own canoe—to this 
end!” 

“It is difficult to grasp the fact that 
my son’s widow has actually handed 
over her share of ‘Made-in-America 
Silk Stockings’ to strangers!” lamented 
Ezra Sham, fitting his finger-tips. 

“Strangers !”’ echoed Mrs. Ezra. 

“And having amply demonstrated 
your imbecility, my dear Cin,” rolled 


Who 


“No, no. 


looks after your bookings, I mean—who has charge of you?” The blue eyes lifted guilelessly. “‘ Nobody.” 


and Uncle Algernon, Tatters?—or do 
you want me to take it to live with 
Mother and Father Sham?’ And Tat- 
ters didn’t say anything for a long 
while. And then he said, ‘Gad yrram 
dna roop teg. Riddle it, Cin.’ ” 
“Preposterous!” excitedly exploded 
Algernon, pacing from Lily’s blooming 
pansies to Daggett’s roomy desk. 
Isabella swept her niece with blast- 
ing eyes. “See what has become of 
you!” she said triumphantly. “You 


out Isabella, “I hope you will now allow 
your Uncle Algernon and me to take 
charge of you. We are at present in 
charming quarters at the Park Avenue 
Hotel.”* -* 

“A most convenient location!” en- 
thused Algernon. 

“We shall be very glad to have Cin- 
derella make her future home with us,” 
stolidly stated Ezra Sham. 

“Her home with us,” nodded: Mrs. 


Ezra. 
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“It is very kind of you, Mr. Sham,” 
bridled Isabella. “But, under the cir- 
cumstances—” 

“Her father-in-law’s household is the 
proper place—” began Ezra Sham, re- 
versing the finger-tips. 

“Not at all!” vociferated Algernon, 
indignantly halting. 

“The proper place,” 
Ezra. 

The Davenports and the Ezra Shams 
trenched and prepared for battle. 

Cinderella kissed the nose of her 
Irish terrier. “Oh, thank you so much, 
everybody,” she said affectionately, 
“but—” 

The outer door of the apartment 
opened and shut, and Lily Eytinge 
came in. 

It was the first time Cinderella’s peo- 
ple had met Lily. As one eye, Isabella, 
Algernon and the Ezra Shams glared. 

Cinderella introduced the grande 
dame who was Daggett’s mother, with 
pride and jubilation. 


murmured Mrs. 


ILY’S acknowledging bow claimed 
unconscious supremacy. She hon- 
ored the Davenports and the Ezra 
Shams by brewing for them fragrant 


tea in a Wedgwood pot. Cinderella 
passed around a silver cake conelet full 
of delicious little tea-cakes. The atmos- 
phere, charged by Lily’s gracious per- 
sonality, was whipped from lemon to 
social cream. Daggett Sonken, hand- 
some and haggard in a convalescent’s 
chair, was wheeled in by Cinderella, and 
breathlessly presented in a spotlight of 
sunlight. 

After the Davenports and the Ezra 
Shams had departed, Cinderella said, 
“Dag, did you know Taatters was poor, 
now ?” 

Daggett looked eagerly at her, flush 
-swarming his thin face. 

Cinderella nodded. She fed Tatters 
a macaroon with a cherry in it. 

Daggett’s big, clear eyes clung to 
her. “You mean—you’ve—lost your 
money ?” he asked, stumblingly. 

Lily reached for the hat she had 
taken off. In passing Cinderella, she 
hugged her. The outer door of the 
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apartment shut 
Eytinge. 

In a panic, Cinderella ate what was 
left of the macaroon. “Tatters gave 
my money to the theater children,” she 
said, in a confused jumble. “I thought 
it was fine of him to do it. I said, 

‘Tatters, you’re sweet.’ And Tatters 
winked, sort of slyly. And I said, ‘Tat- 
ters, what did you. give the Sham 
money away for?’ And Tatters hung 
his head till his hair hung all over his 
eyes. And I said, ‘Tell the truth! Did 
you give away that Sham money so 
Mr. Daggett Sonken would be your 
master? And Tatters said, ‘Uh- 
huh.’ ” 

Daggett Sonken, weak as he still was, 
stood up and caught Cinderella in his 
arms. “You're bluffing!’ he whispered 
ardently. “Now, just for once, chuck 
Tatters.” 

The little Feather turned in his arms. 
The Irish terrier, ear a-cock, was 
sniffing the blooming pansies. “Tat- 
ters,” faltered Cinderella, “go away.” 

Tatters’ ear stiffened with surprise. 

“Go on, Tatters,”—faintly. 

Tatters drooped. : 

“Stay, Tat,” generously conceded 
Daggett. “But—turn your back!’ 

Tatters wheeled about and gazed 
obliviously at the pansies. 

After the kiss, Cinderella and Dag- 
gett murmured the incoherent, heavenly 
nothings all lovers babble. He told her 
his soul’s history; she told him hers. 
He told her how he had suffered; she 
told him how she had suffered. He 
went back to their first meeting and 
laughed over how angry he had been 
to find out that she was grown-up; she 
went back to before that and cried over 
her farcical hotel honeymoon with a 
young chap named Sham. 

“Tatters was a little fool!’ sobbed 
Cinderella. “Uh-huh, Tatters was! 
But, now! oh, Dag and Tatters, now—” 
Cinderella Feather-Sham, soon to be 
Cinderella Sonken, laid her arms about 
Daggett’s neck. 

The next kiss struck a deeper note. 
“Love,” whispered Cinderella. “My 


1? 


love! 


royally after Lily 














Louise Drew. 


John Drew’ 


SHE IS A COMEDIENNE, 
A SUFFRAGETTE AND 
A FRENCH SCHOLAR 





Photograph by 
Moffett Studio, 
icago 


s Daughter 


BY 2.52: Foun 


|__|, DIDN’T know I was break- 
| ing up a dance. Who would 

_*_|| have suspected such a thing? 
I had thought that just before the 
performance actresses stood in the 
wings waiting miserably for the dread 
moment when they had to act. 

But Louise Drew escorted me out 
on the stage, full lighted and set ready 
for the first act. Through the curtain 
came the strains of the orchestra as it 
played the overture. 


Miss Drew and I went on talking. 

Marjorie Wood wandered aimlessly 
in and out. Two or three actors, made 
up and ready, stood about. 
- “There goes our little matinée 
dance,” I overheard Marjorie Wood— 
who, by the way, is Louise Drew’s best 
chum off the stage and her enemy on 
the stage—say. The music stopped, 
and the stage-manager called out a 
warning of the opening curtain. 


Louise Drew’ explained. “You 
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know,” she said, “the orchestra-leader has a request 

always before him to play a waltz for the overture. 

And before the curtain goes up, we dance on the 
stage.” 

One minute later (we were back in the wings 
then) she made an immense brag that she was a 
suffragette, and militant in the bargain. 

“IT own a house,” she observed; “so why 
shouldn’t I vote?” 

Everyone chimed in with a polite “You 
should.” 


REALLY think it is quite unnecessary for me 

to mention that Louise Drew is the daughter 

of John Drew and therefore is the cousin of 

Ethel Barrymore and likewise of John and Lionel 

and Maurice Barrymore. She went on the stage 
when she was thirteen years old. 

“Quite contrary 
to most. girls’ ex- 
periences,”’ she told 
me, “my people 
wanted me to go 
on the stage and 
follow it through 
life. My father 
was specially eager 
that I should be- 
come an actress. All 
of our family have 
been of the profes- 
sion, and we think 
it is quite nice. 
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“All of our family have been of the profession, and we think it 


: , 5 eb 
is quite nice. 





Really, we know { 


it is quite nice. ° 
“T was kept in 
school in France 
until I was thir- 
teen. Then I got 
a small part in 
Father’s ‘Second 
in Command,’ and 
we immediately 
started off on the 
road.. Oh, I’m 
used to ‘the road.’ 
I played with 
Father, with Vir- 
ginia Harned, Fay 
Davis and_ with 
Miss Barrymore 
in ‘Alice Sit by 
the Fire’ and 
other pieces. 
I was in_ stock 
with William 
Courtenay in Al- 
bany- for three 
seasons; for two 
seasons I have 
been playing con- 
tinuously in Chi- 


cago and in’ New - 


York in ‘It Pays 
to Advertise’—the 
‘French Countess, 
you know. Be- 
tween. times, I 
have been going 
to schooi. 

“With the ex- 
ception of one or 
two parts, I have 
always 
comedy. That’s 
my ambition, to 
play comedy—my 
natural bent. I 
am pretty sure I 
have a sense of 
humor and of 
fitness. Just what 
I would most like 
to do is to play in 
some dandy reper- 
tory company. 


played = 


And, of course, I 
hope some day to play Shakespeare. 
There are lots of us, aren’t there ?” 

A small voice came out of the dark- 


DREW’S DAUGHTER 


JOHN 
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Louise Drew is a militant suffragette. 
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ness -.of _ back- 
stage “How 
about the time 
you were a musi- 
cal-comedy 
queen ?” it asked. 
“IT almost for- 
got about that,” 
admitted Louise 
Drew; “and that 
was one of the 
most important 
events of my life. 
It was in the 
musical ~adapta- 
tion, ‘Kiss Me 
Quick, and I 
would like the 
world to know 
that I did not try 
to sing a _ note. 
Perhaps I 
wouldn't have 
sung if I had 
tried, but I con- 
sole myself with 
the fact that I 
didn’t even try. 
I did a tango with 
Fred Santley ; and 
quite the proudest 
moment of my 
life was when we 
got’ two encores 
all by ourselves. 
And I was as 
much surprised as 
I was proud. 
But alas for my 
musical - comedy 
career! The play 
perished soon 
afterward. 
“Since then I 
have devoted my- 
self to comedy 
—or rather, to 
comedy, the study 
of French, and 
dancing. No, not 
stage dancing— 
just dancing. And 


I do flatter myself about my French: I 
really do talk it and read it like a na- 
You see, I spent nearly all my 
childhood in France.” 





Photographs 
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Molly 


Pearson as 
Maggie Hobson in 
“Hobson’s Choice.” 


That Dialect Nemesis 


MOLLY PEARSON IS 
NOT BUNTY AND 
MAGGIE AT ALL 


wey y ELL,” remarked Molly Pearson, 
| WV || “I do hope that people wont think 

| I really have a dialect—because I 
haven't, off the stage.” 

And so she hasn’t. 

“If people would only remember me as 
Dolores in Olga Nethersole’s ‘Carmen,’ or 
as Elaine in ‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,’ 
with Miss Nethersole, instead of as that dis- 
tinctly Scotch Bunty in ‘Bunty Pulls the 
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Strings’ and now as 
that very decidedly 
Lancashire Maggie in 
‘Hobson’s. Choice,’ I 
would feel a lot easier 
in mind,” continued 
M iss Pear- Melly 
son p lain- Pearson as 
tivel y. ns Maggie 
don’t want to in 
be marked as aoe 

. oice. 
a dialect 
comedienne, and I 
almost refused the rdéle 
of Maggie Hobson for 
that reason. 

“T am Scotch,—true, 
—but my parents took 
me to Australia when 
T was four years old. 
And the first part I 
ever 


~ { 


~~. 


oe 
4, 


Photograph by Marceau, New York 
As Stacia in “The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back.” 


played on the stage was the 
French maid in ‘Lady Bab- 
bie. Later I toured the 
world with Nance O'Neill. 

“And I am_ not bossy, 
either, as Maggie is Why, 
sometimes I fear that when the 
real Molly Pearson ap- hor aon 
pears on the stage, “Bunty Pulls 
people will say, ‘Dear the Strings.” 
met... Tiiat: 18 -tOt.. the, in sceeeah by 
real Molly Pearson at Bangs. New York 
all.’.” 


. TT 
For even success has its draw- 0 
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HE man-hunt was on. It had flung 
itself into the Syrian Desert—No 
Man’s Land—through London, Paris 
and Vienna, with merciless vigor. 
These two—Lorraine Roth, who had waited 
until she believed her beast-husband dead 
before- she went to the man she loved, and 
Dirck Mead, to whom for only a few short 
days she had happily believed herself wedded 
—fied before it. They were the prey. 


r* VERYTHING had been strange from 
the beginning. When her father died, 
Lorraine married his friend Aaron Roth, 
because there seemed little else to do. She 
was eighteen, willowy, girlish; Roth was 
forty, beefy in mind and body, gross. 

Roth was preparing to set forth on his 
monthly business-trip “for Detroit.” Lor- 
raine guessed the difference. But she had 
long since ceased to concern herself with 
her husband’s morals. 

And Roth was in an ugly mood. He 
called her chilly. He said she did not know 
the meaning of love. As if to answer a 
spoken accusation, he fiercely asserted that 
he was going to Detroit... He would prove it. 

Dirck Mead came in upon Lorraine only a 
few hours later. Mutual confessions of 
love followed. Then, in horror at herself 
and him, Lorraine bade Mead go. As Dirck 
departed, Aaron Roth eased his bulk from 
behind concealing portiéres. 

He struck Lorraine full across the face 
with his open palm, the blow sending her 
crashing to the floor, bleeding, half-senseless. 
“T'll break Mead,” Roth snarled, “body and 
spirit and bank-account.” Then he left her 
—for Detroit. 


EAD sat before the fireplace in his 

apartment. He viewed his wasted years 
and his hopeless love. There flashed to him 
the text from the Prophecy of Joel: 


PREVIOUS 


A COMPLETE RESUME 
OF THE 
INSTALLMENTS 


“And I will restore to you the years that 
the locust hath eaten.” 

He looked up. Lorraine stood in the door- 

In a lifeless, jerky voice, she 
told him Roth had struck her. His desire to 
kill Roth, she restrained. Finally Dirck per- 
suaded her to return home. 

Summoned to her the next morning, Mead 
found Lorraine had received a long-distance 
telephone message from South Bend, Indiana, 
saying Aaron Roth had been killed in a 
train-wreck. It seemed to prove he had not 
gone to Detroit. 

Lorraine and Dirck Mead were married 
that day. 


HREE happy days they stayed in New 
York. Then came to Lorraine a letter 
addressed in Aaron Roth’s handwriting. 

“I am in Detroit, after all,” she read. 
“T'll be home in a day or-two.” And it was 
dated from Detroit the morning after the 
train-wreck. 

Lorraine sreserved staterooms on_ the 
steamer sailing for England that day. She 
and Dirck Mead were at sea before she told 
him of the letter. 

At their London hotel they found a red- 
faced man inquiring for them. 

The chase was on. 

In Paris they were pursued. It was the 
same in Venice. Then they fled into the 
Desert, little knowing that the Yankee de- 
tective who had been trailing them had fol- 
lowed their caravan into the sands. 

And now, their caravan besieged by 
marauding Bedouins, they were prisoners, 
together with other Americans, in a crum- 
bling rest-tower. Saul Venable, an Amer- 
ican youth in the party, had wounded a 
Bedouin, and the tribesmen had demanded 
one life in atonement. Dirck Mead had of- 
fered his, but Lorraine claimed his life as 
hers. 
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The Years 


Of the Locust 


A NOVEL OF 
LOVE AND LIFE 








By Albert Payson Terhun 


Author of ‘‘Whose Wife?’’ 


IGHT had 
| N come. On the 

turret roof 
were grouped six of the seven Amer- 
icans. In the courtyard below, fires 
burned, and around them squatted the 
caravan-men; smoking, chatting or 
snoring. Along the wall were hobbled 





the kneeling camels, and’ they bubbled 


and sniffed uneasily, in the growing 
cold of the Desert night. 

Outside, a hundred yards beyond the 
walls, the Desert ponies were picketed 
in line, and the tribesmen sprawled 
about a “chip” fire. Through the star- 
lit gloom rode two white-burnoused sen- 
tries, ever circling the rest-tower at foot 
pace, their long muskets athwart their 
saddle-bows, their hawk eyes under the 
fringed kafiehs alert for any signs of a 
sortie. 

On the wall-top, in his turn, Massoud 
had posted two porters, though more as 
a formality than with any fear of a 
night attack. For, as he had told 
Najeeb, the men of El-Kanah tribe were 
not wont to battle at night when they 
could avoid doing so. Also, should they 
try to storm the rest-tower in the dark- 
ness, there was always the chance that 
some of their prey might escape and 
reach Damascus with the tale ; whereas, 
by daylight, the massacre could easily 
be made complete, and with no embar- 
rassing survivors to stir up later trouble 
or to identify the tribe that had de- 
stroyed their fellows. 

Far away under the cold white stars 


PLL US TRATED Bx 
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‘Dollars and Cents,’’ etc. 


stretched the tumbled 
miles of black Desert, 
limitless, mystic,  ter- 
rible. The dead hush of the outer night 
was broken only by the yapping of a 
jackal-pack miles away as they fought 
over some choice bit of carrion—by the 
less frequent howl of a mateless wolf, 
by the eerie “laugh” of a sand-hyena, a 
long-sustained cry broken midway by 
an odd gasping sound like the choke of 
a woman in hysterics. 

The little group of foreigners on the 
roof were circled about a dull-glowing 
charcoal brazier. They had fallen silent. 
Presently Dirck Mead joined them. 
When the others had adjourned to the 
roof after supper, he had gone to con- 
fer with Massoud. 

“Well?” asked Mrs. Millicent, as he 
took his place in the circle and held out 
his cold hands to the brazier. 

“Well,” he answered indifferently, 
“nothing will happen till dawn. Mas- 
soud is certain cf that. And from the 
looks of those fellows out yonder, they 
don’t seem inclined to break their 
night’s rest by doing what can be done 
much more comfortably by daylight.” 

‘Were you able to persuade Massoud 
to try to get some one through to Da- 
mascus ?” asked Lorraine. 

“Yes, at last. I had to break through 
all his layers of Syrian fate-apathy to 
make him do it. But I talked him 
around. He has sent Najeeb. He sent 
him fifteen minutes ago. I gave him a 
leg-up, over the wall, at that crumbled 
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place on the opposite side from the Bed- 
ouins. We picked a time when both 
their sentinels were on the far side of 
the wall from us. I watched Najeeb 
make the start. He would make a 
splendid scout, for all he’s so fat and 
little. He wriggled away through the 
line of dunes like a snake. I lost sight 


of him by the time he’d gone fifty yards. 
They'll never track him. He was clean 
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other and look things in the face,” said 
Dirck, after a moment’s hesitation. “I 
don’t believe—and neither ‘does Mas- 
soud—that we can hold out a day—or 
half a day—against them. They out- 
number us seven to one. They’re well 
armed and they’re trained fighters. We 
aren’t. Our camel-men can’t be counted 
on at-a pinch. Massoud says so him- 
self. They aren’t over-eager to risk 
their necks for us, when they could get 
away scot free by giving us up. And I 
<a don’t blame them. 

Meage =6They’re just the riffraff 

of the Bagdad and 

Damascus khauns. 

And they look on 

1. us as infidels—as 

worse than pariah 

dogs. In . fact, 


Belden shot forward three yards or more, coming to a 
breath-expelling halt in the soft side of a second dune. 
As he struck, he heard the hideous screech of his camel. 


out of sight before the first sentinel 
rounded the corner of the wall.” 

“How soon can he make Damascus?” 
asked Raegan. _ 

“In forty hours, Massoud thinks.” 

“H’m! And forty hours back with 
the cops or the national guard dudes or 
whoever it is that beats up mobs in this 
neck of the woods. That’s pretty near 
four days. How long can we and that 
bunch of coons downstairs hold this old 
rattletrap against our Buffalo Bill 
friends out there?” 

“It’s best to be frank with one an- 


there isn’t one of them who doesn’t 
believe in his heart that he’d be doing 
El Islam a service by killing us. Glance 
down there at them. They’re loafing 
around as unconcernedly as they do on 
any other evening when we’re camp- 
ing. Do they look to you like men who 
are about to sell their lives? Don’t they 
look a good deal more like men who are 
about to sell us and who have no great 
scruples about doing it?” 

“But Massoud—” 

“Massoud is playing for time, and 
he’ll do everything he can for us, short 
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of losing his own life and his own car- 
avan. But he’s doing it for himself, not 
for us. He knows if we’re killed it will 
stir up a lot of international trouble. 
And as a caravan-master, he’ll be ruined 
forever. That’s why he’s going to put 
up a bluff at defense. He’s hoping 
against hope that some stray troop of 
cavalry patrol may happen irito sight 
before he has to surrender, though 
there’s not one chance in sixty, he says. 
And he’s hoping still more—this is his 
chief hope, and ours too—that when 
Sheik Ysouf finds that Najeeb has 
gotten away to Damascus, he'll be 
afraid to harm us. You see, it’s one 
thing for a party of travelers to be 
found killed with no clue to the mur- 
derers, and quite another thing for the 
tribe and the circumstances to be fully 
known to the Government. That’s our 
one real hope. And I’m inclined to 
bank on it.” 

“Maybe!” said Raegan, pessimistic- 
ally. “You’re sure a cheery compan- 


ion, Mead—’most as exhilarating as 
a blue-slip on payday when a man’s 


got a consumptive wife and a kid with 
white swelling on the knee. As I take 
it, we’re all due to start on the golden- 
harp route any time after sunrise, unless 
the Sheik-guy can be persuaded that 
one lying camel-man’s evidence is going 
to convince the bulls at Damascus that 
this tribe’s alibi is no good. Do I dope 
it right?” 

“Y-es, but—” 

“Maybe you’re wise to spread the 
whole hand on the table. But I kind 
of wish it could have been eased into 
these ladies’ minds more gentle-like. 
They’re dead game sports, though; I'll 
say that for the whole three of ’em—not 
a squawk nor a faint, nor even a whim- 
per. I guess there’s something in the 
book-scribblers’ spiel about good blood, 
after all. A dame in my walk of life 
would be screeching all over the shop if 
she knew she had such a wakeful day 
ahead of her to-morrow as we’re due 
to have.” 

“Why should we make it harder for 
the rest of you by making a scene?” 
asked Lorraine, in genuine wonder. 
“We are women: we can’t fight; we 
can’t help you in any active way when 
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the crisis comes. All we can do is not to 
impede you by tears or complaints and 
to try to show we are worthy to be good 
comrades to the men who must suffer 
with us,” 

“Mrs, Mead,” broke out Saul Ven- 
able, “‘you’re a brick. I think God must 
have had an ‘inspiration when He made 
women of your type.” 

Dirck reached across in the gloom 
and wrung the boy’s hand. 


‘T FEEL like a whipped cur!” went on 

Saul, passionately. . “J brought all 
this on you by my crazy impulsiveness. 
And not one of you has said a single 
word of reproach to me. It’d be easier 
for me if youd kick me all over the 
place.” 

“Why should we?” said Helen Milli- 
cent, speaking shyly and for the first 
time. “You did what you did just try- 
ing to protect us. I—/ think it was 
perfectly splendid of you,’ she ended 
in a gush of childlike enthusiasm. 

“It was rotten and idiotic of me,” per- 
sisted Saul, “but it’s ever so sweet of 
you to take it that way, Miss Millicent. 
I—I appreciate it a whole lot more than 
I've words to tell you. . And I feel like 
that about the way all of you have 
treated me. If only you'll let me go out 
there and give myself up, as I begged 
you to—” . 

“Can it, son!” said Raegan, wearily. 
“We've chewed all that over a dozen 
times. You're not going. We play out 
this hand together, all of us. It’s a mass 
play. That’s been settled.” 

“There’s—there’s something else,” 
blurted the boy, almost hysterically. “If 
we’re—if we’re not coming out of this 
business alive, I, for one, want to clear 
up my slate first and start fair. I’ve 
been lying to all you people—I’ve been 
letting you be nice to me under false 
pretenses. And I’m not going to, any 
longer. This ought to be the ‘honest 
hour,’ if ever there is one. I’m not—” 

“Saul,” interposed his father, in 
grave reproof, “don’t speak. It con- 
cerns no one. It interests no one. 
Rew?’ 

“T’ve got to,” hurried on the lad, 
shakily. “I’m sorry, sir, but it’s the 
only square thing after what these dear 
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people have done for me and the way 
they’ve accepted me as one of them. I 
told you all I had just graduated from 
Oberlin and that my father had let me 
come on this trip with him before I 
settle down to work. Well, it was a 
lie.” 

“Saul!” pleaded. Professor 
Venable, but the young fellow 
continued unchecked : 

“I didn’t graduate from 
Oberlin. I was kicked out 
—kicked out in the very 
beginning of Senior year 
for getting drunk— 
for getting drunk 
and pulling the 


Dean’s whiskers, in chapel. I was ex- 
pelled. And my father—it had nearly 
broken his heart—brought me over here 
with him till things quieted down.” 
“Lord!” soliloquized Raegan, as 
Dirck choked back a laugh at the boy’s 
silly tale and his tragic solemnity. 
“What a horrible, hagorous, hideous, 
turrible confession! I.don’t know’s I 
can ever bear to look myself in the 
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Lifting the long 

crossbar from the gate, 

: they carried it to the turret 
> door. The noise of three 


ey 


‘Sa 


blows, like giant drum-beats, shook 
the whole ramshackle structure. 


face again after being degraded 
by traveling in the same caravan 
with a feller that once got stewed 
and pulled somebody’s alfalfas. It’s 
—it’s what the noospapers call a 
‘crime against nature.’ That’s what it 
is. Young feller,” he added, sancti- 
moniously, “it’s lucky for you that you 
beat it from the States as quick as you 
did. At the rate you was going, you’d 
pretty soon have sunk to drinking three 
ice-cream sodas in succession, or stay- 
ing out at some ping-pong hell till pretty 
near ten o’clock at night.” 

“Raegan!” said Dirck, sharply, as he 
saw the boy wince under the New York- 
er’s clumsy sarcasm. 

“Oh, all right, all right,” assented 
Raegan. “I’m'sorry. You see, Saul my 
son, I never had the ben’fits of a gilt- 
edge bringing up, and it’s a long time 
since I was young enough to know that 
every scrape is a life-tragedy. I s’pose 
if a college education is a chap’s goal 
and if he’s tripped up by a jag and a 
set of pullable whiskers, on the way to 
that goal, it’s a big tumble, as big as if 


it was something real. I take back what | 
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I said. And I’m sorry for your old 
man. He’s lived in books till a break 
like yours looks like real disgrace. Let 
it go at that.” 

“T think it was fine of you, Mr. Ven- 
able, to confess that,” spoke up Helen, 
warmly, “—perfectly fine. And I honor 
you for being brave and telling us. 
None of us will think less of you. 
Why, I caime near getting expelled my- 
self at the Brentwood Convent last year. 
Honestly, I did.” 

“My dear!” protested Mrs. Millicent, 
shocked. 

“T did,” said the girl. “I didn’t tell 
anyone, not even you. I was ashamed 
to. But I’m going to, now, no matter 
what anyone thinks of me. It was on 
Christmas Eve. We were to take our 
candles at midnight and walk through 
the corridors chanting ‘Adeste Fideles,’ 
and then file into the chapel, where the 
priest would be waiting to say the mid- 
night mass. And we all went to bed 
at eight, to get rested for the procession 
and the mass. At ten o’clock I routed 


out Mildred Newberry and Mollie 


Mercer, and we all three started down 
our corridor, with our lighted candles, 
singing “Adeste Fideles.’ And the girls 
heard’-us, and the Sisters and the 
Mother Superior, too. And_ they 
thought it must be twelve o’clock. So 
they all jumped into their wrappers and 
grabbed -up. their candles and ran out 
and fell into line and began chanting. 
We three blew out our lights and 
sneaked back to our rooms by way of 
the refectory staircase. But all the rest 
went ahead, and they filed into the 
chapel and sat down. And it was fear- 
fully cold, and of course the priest 
wasn’t there yet, or anything. And 
some of the Sisters began to sneeze. 
And they all sat there an hour before 
they found out it wasn’t time yet. -And 
the Mother Superior tried awfully hard 
next day to find who’d done it. And she 
said if she found out, she’d expel who- 
ever started it. So I’m every bit as 
guilty as you are, Mr. Venable, every 
single bit.” 

“T’ve been brought up real careful,” 
impersonally observed Raegan. “I 
never thought the day would come when 
I’d have to listen to such stories as I’ve 


just had banged into my innocent ears 
by these two young folks. I read once, 
in a book, how Rome was destroyed by 
the vices and vile crimes of its people. 
I’ll bet America’s on the way to the to- 
boggan, too, if that’s the way the 
younger bunch behave.” 


ELEN, who had snuggled penitently 

against her mother and was whis- 
pering to her, did not hear him. He had 
not meant that she should. He was 
speaking to Dirck and Lorraine. But 
Saul Venable heard, and _ his fists 
clenched angrily. To stay himself from 
the resentful speech that bubbled hot to 
his lips, as well as to prevent any fur- 
ther comment of Raegan’s from reach- 
ing Helen, the boy said loudly: 

“We remind me of some people I 
once read about in a Conan Doyle story. 
They were caught in a caved-in tomb 
somewhere in Egypt, and they knew the 
air-supply wouldn’t last more than a 
day or two.. So, to ease their con- 
sciences, they all told one another the 
blackest secrets of their pasts. And— 
then they were rescued. It was a dandy 
story.” 

“It wasn’t such a bad notion at that,” 
observed Raegan, presently. “When 
there’s nothing ahead, a feller’s tongue’s 
apt to get loose about the things he’d 
generally die sooner’n blab. It seems to 
make it easier, somehow. That’s why 
so many folks confess just before 
they’re strung up or electrocuted, I 
s’pose. I never-got wise to the hunch 
to do that, before. But I do, now. And 
I’m sorry T made small of you two kids 
for doing it.” 

“That’s all right,” said Saul, awk- 
wardly. “We understand.” 

He had moved closer to Helen, and 
his hand was unconsciously groping for 
hers in the darkness. 

“There’s something in what Saul, 
here, said,” vouchsafed Raegan un- 
easily, after another pause. “I mean 
what he said about being on the square 
with folks who’ve been white to you. 
And you folks have sure been white to 
me from the very start. You knew I 
wasn’t your sort, from the minute you 
set eyes on me, that day we left Bag- 
dad. If you’d been second-raters, you’d 
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have kept to yourselves and froze me 
out. But, because you was real folks, 
you let me be friendly with you, even 
if my ways wasn’t your ways.” 

“Nonsense!” interrupted Dirck. 
“We all—” 

“Thanks for the lie,” said Raegan, 
gratefully. “Second-raters would have 
froze me out. Third-raters would have 
been wise that I wasn’t traveling the 
East for a harvester-company, like I 
told you I was. These big manufactur- 
ing concerns in America don’t send out 
guys like me, guys who make toad-pie 
of English and don’t know a word of 
foreign talk.” 

“Your secrets are no business of ours, 
Mr. -Raegan,” put in Lorraine. “You 
owe us no explanations at all. You’ve 
always been nice to us and we like you. 
Why say anything more—?” 

“Why ?” he repeated, glumly. “Why, 
for just that very reason, Mrs. Mead— 
because you've all been so white to me. 
I’ve got to square myself. I don’t want 
to. Being white yourselves, you took it 
for granted I was. How’d you have 
felt toward me, f’r instance, if I’d an- 
nounced that first day: ‘Dames and 
gents, let me interdooce myself. I’m 
Aloysius Raegan, of 9999 Tenth Av’- 
noo, New York. I’m here because the 
farther I get from the Old Town the 
healthier it is for me. I’m out to lose 
myself till my friends back home can 
square Police Headquarters. And 
meantime I’m dodging Yurrup’s police, 
too, that’s been sicced on to take a 
more’n friendly interest in me. My 
gambling joint on Tenth Av’noo (over 
Cowperthwaite’s gin foundry) was 
pulled, and in the scrimmage I gave the 
precinct captain a fracture in his solid 
ivory skull when he tried to cripple me 
for a record. It’s dangerouser to hurt 
a policeman—even if he gets well, as 
this captain is getting—than to shoot up 
a Bedouin. And I’m traveling for my 
health till things get cold.’ How’d you 
have looked on me,.if I’d said all that 
then, folks? And how do you look at 
me now you've heard it?” 

“What right have we—have J—at 
any rate—to judge any lawbreaker?” 
broke out Lorraine, scourged by impulse 
and example. “When I—?” 


” i een 
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“When you have the divine pity that 
God gives only to white-souled women,” 
interposed Dirck. “Come, dear,” he 
added, rising and leading her toward the 
half-ruined stairway. “You must get 
a few hours’ rest. We shall need all 
our strength to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


CROSS the endless sand-miles, 
A rode two men. For.a week and 
more they had ridden thus, 
perched high and swayingly upon the 
humps of two mouse-hued racing camels. 
These two mounts were of the Bish- 
areen stock—the best of a species as 
wisely interbred as was ever Derby 
favorite or Suburban winner. Such 
camels are few, and the weight of their 
humps in gold is no.exorbitant price for 
them. 

Their coats are almost as satiny as 
a Kentucky hunter’s ; their eyes are big 
and soft and—miracle of miracles in a 
camel!—show genuine intelligence. 
Their slender limbs are clean and deli- 
cate and as nearly shapely as a camel’s 
can hope to be. They are beasts for 
which a desert-son would blithely sell 
soul and wife and horse. 

Atop one of the two pacing beasts, 
rode Camr-ud-din, Government mail- 
carrier between Bagdad and Damascus. 
He had the face of an ink-bathed 
gorilla, the figure of a chimpanzee and 
the combined natures of Ananias, d’Ar- 
tagnan and Munchausen. Also, he was 
the hero of every khan, the demigod of 
every bazar. For, to his people, his 
was a career that would have made 
Orville Wright seem a timid shirker by 
comparison. 

He rode his lurching racer with easy 
awkwardness, from long habit coaxing 
the last atom of safe speed from the 
brute and sparing himself every pos- 
sible jolt of discomfort. Camr-ud-din 
weighed perhaps one hundred and thirty 
pounds. He gave just now the impres- 
sion of weighing nearer three hundred 
—thanks to the dozens of yards of 
soiled linen that swathed his apelike 
form, cocoon-wise, as shock-absorber 
for the camel’s jouncing. 
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His fellow-rider was Ezra Belden. 
Disdaining to hamper his own motions 
by wrappings of buffer-cloth, the New 
Englander was clad as at Bagdad, shiny 
black diagonals, out-of-date derby and 
all. If the eight or nine days’ ordeal of 
desert-crossing had been rack-torture 
to him, he gave no sign thereof. His 
leathery face was perhaps a shade more 
grim and his cheekbones stuck out more 
gauntly than of yore. Also, his pale 
little eyes had behind them a glassy in- 
tentness that spoke of will-power’s suc- 
cessful fight against tormented flesh. 

His whalebone-and-leather body had 
withstood the agony, and none but he 
ever knew how intense the agony had 
been. Now that the goal was all but in 
sight, the discomfort was forgotten in 
the thrill of the man-hunt. : 


AMR-UD-DIN—after the first hot 
“” and noisy resentment that the Bag- 
dad serail authorities should have sad- 
dled him with an Unbeliever for a jour- 
ney he had hitherto always taken in 
solitary majesty—had slowly grown to 
regard his fellow traveler with the ap- 
proval that one strong man feels for 
another. 

Gladly would he have cut the Infidel’s 
throat, as the latter snored during their 
brief rest-periods. Happily would he 
have robbed or forsaken him there in 
the trackless sands. Eagerly would he 
have sold him to the firsteransom-crav- 
ing band of Bedouins. But since the 
serail people’s orders had unkindly 
barred him from any of these luxuries, 
the mail-carrier not only put up with 
the disappointment with a fairly good 
grace, but deigned to admire the pluck 
and.tirelessness of his passenger. 

He even, from time to time, unbent so 
far as to liven the journey with wonder- 
tales which he told as solemn truths. 
Camr-ud-din spoke almost flawless 
English, thanks to long service as 
kawasse at the Bagdad British consul- 
ate, ere he became mail-carrier. And 
he rejoiced’to display this English, even 
to so glum and uninterested a listener. 

To-day, for instance, he broke an 
hour’s silence by pointing dramatically 
to a spiral groove in a sand-dune’s side, 
scooped out by some eddy of wind. 


“See, oh Bel-din!” he exclaimed. 
“The path of the swine-serpent!” 

“Uh-huh!” mumbled Belden, scarce 
looking. 

“The swine-serpent’s path,” repeated 
Camr-ud-din, in shivery excitement, 
“—the deadliest of the vermin loosed 
from Je-hen-in! The head of the 
swine-serpent is as the head of a hog, 
with every bristle a sting of deadly ven- 
om. His eyes are as the basilisk’s, and 
he who meets their gaze must die: His 
body is well nigh a day’s caravan jour- 
ney in length, and flames sparkle from 
each of its curves, Fifty tall men and 
an hundred camels hath he been known 
to swallow at a meal, and—” 

“If he tried to swaller that story of 
your’n, cumrad, he’d be li’ble to choke 
to death before he had it halfway 
down,” was Belden’s glum comment. | 
“It'd stick crosswise in his throat.” 

“You doubt, Bel-din?” cried the in- 
dignant mail-carrier. “By the beard of 
my father, it is so. The swine-serpent 
was seen by mine own sister’s son, 
Selim-abu-Nir—seen by him within 
ten miles of this very spot. And Selim- 
abu-Nirr, my sister’s son, fled before the 
swine-serpent unto the. rest-tower that 
lies to the southward—where we shall 
pause this night. And Selim-abu-Nir 
closed the gates of the tower courtyard 
in the swine-serpent’s face and fled to 
the roof of the tower. But the serpent 
scaled the wall as a lizard scales a line 
of pebbles. And then, in his extremity, 
my sister’s son called upon the name of 
Allah the Compassionate. And as he 
spake the Holy Name, he saw the swine- 
serpent melt like Tabor’s snows and. 
vanish into a dust cloud.” 

“Uh-huh!” grunted the wholly unim- 
pressed Belden. “An’ speakin’ of dust 
clouds, look over yonder. Somebody 
must ’a’ called on the name of Allah 
pretty loud just now. There’s what’s 
left of one of your swine-serpents, I 
guess.” 

He pointed, as he spoke, to a long 
swirl of red dust that cut the horizon 
to the southward. A moment later, a 
confused jumble of laden camels was 
silhouetted against the crest of a far-off 
sand-ridge. 

The camels were moving at clumsy 
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speed, like so many spiders, their legs 
unnaturally long and spindly against the 
_pulsing ether of the horizon. 

The distance was too great for details. 
But the camels apparently numbered 
from fifty to sixty. And, in rifts be- 
tween the blinding dust flurries their 
pads kicked up, could be seen human 
figures clinging to the backs of one or 
two of them. 

“Somebody’s caravan’s stampeded,” 
hhazarded Belden. “I wonder could it 
ERIE od 

“Not stampeded,” corrected Camr- 
ud-din; “heads too low. Stampeded 
camels throw their heads high. Hard 
driven.. There are the folk you seek, 
my Bel-din. It is the caravan of my 
olden friend Massoud. None other so 
large crosses southward at this season 
or.-dares leave the ordained caravan 
route. But why he should risk the legs 
-of his beasts by crazy haste—! By his 
direction, he seeks the rest-tower. But 
why does he flee like that? Even if he 
be short of water—there is no water at 
the rest-tower. Ohé!” he broke off. 
“What are you doing, oh Wild Ass of 
the Wilderness ?” . 

Belden, without waiting for the end 
of his companion’s conjectures, had 
brought down his braided quirt upon his 
camel’s neck, shouted “Jella!” and 
tugged viciously upon the lanyard. 

The ‘amazed racer, under: the goad 
and guidance, had veered sharply to the 
left toward the flying caravan, and had 
quickened speed to a swaying run. 

“What are you doing?” yelled Camr- 
ud-din, urging his own mount after the 
other. 

“Those are the folks I’m wantin’,” 
snapped Belden over his heaving shoul- 
der. “The two I want is in that car- 
avan, like you said. An’ I’m goin’ to 
get “em.” 

Over a dune he dashed, and down 


into the declivity beyond, never stopping 
to see what lay in front. “What lay in 
front” was a sand-hole some four feet 
deep and three feet wide, bored there by 
the eddy of a recent wind-storm. 


Unsteered and lashed onward to 
frantic haste, Belden’s camel hurled it- 
self down the slope. Its right foreleg 
plunged full into the sand-hole. 
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Belden shot forward through the air 
for three yards or more, coming to a 
breath-expelling halt in the soft side of 
a second dune. As he struck, he heard 
the hideous screech of his camel. 


‘THE priceless beast’s right foreleg 

was snapped like a_ willow-wand. 
Rolling and screaming, the racer 
threshed up the loose sand in every di- 
rection, 

Camr-ud-din, looking down on his de- 
stroyed treasure-pet, was lifting to high 
heaven a torrent of such scorching and 
unbelievable and unprintable blasphemy 
as only an Oriental can command. 

He called on Allah and Mohammed 
and the Seven Khalifs and Ali the Lion 
of God and Omar the Successor—to 
curse and rend the infidel who had 
wrought this awful damage. He cursed 
Belden waking ; he.cursed him sleeping ; 
he cursed him eating; he cursed him 
drinking; he cursed him living; he 
cursed him dying ; he sketched for him, 
right luridly, a family tree as zodlogic- 
ally impossible as it was namelessly 
offensive. He spoke unbrokenly for 
nearly seven minutes and did not once 
repeat himself. 

But as all he said was in fluent Ara- 
bic—the Arabic of the bazars, at that— 
Belden understood not one syllable of 
it. Belden, it happened, was not listen- 
ing at all, after the first few seconds. 
His eyes strayed from the crippled 
camel and the demoniacally enraged 
mail-carrier to the distamt ridge where 
the caravan had been seen. The cara- 
van had vanished, leaving the ridge 
pulsing with heat and settling dust. 

But, as Beldon gazed, it was pop- 
ulated once more, this time by a band 
of galloping horsemen whose red and 
white burnouses flapped madly behind 
them. They were in evident pursuit of 
the caravan. 

The cursing Camr-ud-din’s eye was 
also caught by the new apparition on 
the ridge. He paused in his sulphurous 
tirade to watch. He saw new the cause 
of the caravan’s flight. He saw too, 
from his knowledge of the land, that, 
bar accidents, the caravan would easily 
reach the rest-tower ahead of its pur- 
suers. ; 
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The sight of the chase brought Camr- 
ud-din back to his senses. He remem- 
bered that he was the Government’s 
trusted mail-carrier and that the safety 
of the mail-pouch on his saddle was his 
one mission in life. It was his horior, 
his livelihood, his future. 

He must guard it against any prowl- 
ing Bedouin band, out for plunder. And 
there was urgent need for him to set 
forth once more and instantly upon his 
journey to Damascus. 

A louder shriek from the poor camel 
brought Belden’s attention back from 
the pursuit. A thrill of pity went 
through him. He tugged out the big 
service revolver he carried in an arm- 
sling, and sent a forty-five-caliber bullet 
tearing through the sprawling brute’s 
head. ; 

“An’ now,” he said, briskly, to the 
mail-carrier, “I'll trouble you, cumrad, 
to shin down off’n that beast of your’n. 
I’m goin’ to foller the caravan. If what 
you said is so, they must be headin’ for 
that rest-tower. An’ I calc’late to over- 
haul ’em there.” 

“With a troop of Badawi around the 
tower ?” gasped Camr-ud-din. “You are 
as mad as all infidels. Man, if you 
should venture within reach of those 
Badawi—if you should come -between 
them and their prey—your breath would 
be in your nostrils.” 

“It’s been there, off an’ on, for some 
fifty-one years,” drawled Belden. “Git 
down! I’m startin’.” 

As he spoke, he leveled the big re- 
volver full at the mail-carrier’s swathed 
stomach. Camr-ud-din, watching the 
American’s eyes rather than his weapon, 
groaned an order that brought his 
mount to its knees. And he scrambled 
off to the ground. 

“Listen, oh man whom Allah hath 
deprived of wisdom!” he wailed. “You 
would ride to death! You shall not. 
The mails are sacred. They must go to 
Damascus. I—” 

Belden paid no heed. Jumping upon 
the upholstered red saddle, he gave the 
word and the lanyard-twist that brought 
the surviving camel to its feet. A sec- 
ond word and a slash of the quirt set 
the brute in swift motion. 


Camr-ud-din whistled softly, yet 
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shrilly, through his teeth. The camel 
halted so suddenly as almost to unseat 
Belden. Nor could the Yankee make 
it take another step onward. Its master 
had told it to halt. That was enough. 


“THE rest-tower is nearly ten miles 
distant,” said Camr-ud-din, after a 
hot and windy argument. “Alone, you 
could not find your way to it among 
these dunes and ridges. Nor, even 
though you kill me, will I guide you 
thither. Without my word, the camel 
will not go. And I shall not speak the 
word. The mail-bag must go to Da- 
mascus. No Badawi shall take it from 
me. I shall not go among them as they 
rob, lest they seize it and my camel too, 
while the love of loot is on them.” 

“Then I’ll go afoot, and—” 

“And lose your way in the first mile? 
Be wise. We will go on to Damascus. 
If your two foes escape the Badawi, 
they will at last go thither, and you can 
seize them. If they are.slain by the - 
Badawi—then Allah will have taken 
your vengeance into His own hand. We 
go to Damascus—we and the mail- 
bag.” 

“We get to that rest-tower,” muttered 
Belden to himself, as he nodded sulky 
acquiescence, “if I-can get a sight of 
where it is, anywhere, as we go along. 
All right,” he grunted, aloud. “All 
right, cumrad; we’ll take turns ridin’ 
an’ walkin’. Come ahead.” 


CHAPTER XIX 
“IN THE DAY OF BATTLE” 


HE dawn wind was creeping over 
the sands, stirring strange, whis- 


ring voices among dunes and 
hollows, filling the endless miles of 
waste with scurrying furtive ghosts of 
sound. In the east, the blue-black sky 
had sickened to pallid gray. Above, the 
stars were-tired and dull. 

‘Again the Americans were gathered 
on the roof of the squat tower, wan, 
haggard from a night that, to all but 
the tough-nerved, philosophical little 
Raegan, had been sleepless. They were 
looking now, wordless, toward the Bed- 
ouin’s camp. 
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The Sons of the Desert were begin- 
ning to-stir. One or two were passing 
down the line of fidgeting picketed 
horses. Another was coaxing the smol- 
dered camp-fire into life. Others were 
braying coffee-beans and spices in a 
mortar, with rhythmic strokes of an 
iron pestle, and kneading and patting 
with unwashen hands little flat cakes of 
unleavened bread. Some had not yet 
risen, but lay, uncouthly shapeless 
heaps on the bare sand, covered by 
their abiehs and burnouses, their heads 
toward the sunrise. 

Sheik Ysouf was afoot. The watch- 
ers knew him, even in the slow-waning 
gloom, by his green turban, by his 
height and by the respect with which 
his tribesfolk made way for him to pass. 
He strode out beyond his fellows until 
he stood alone on the sands. 

Then, tossing down a small square of 
carpet, he knelt upon it, facing the un- 
born sun and, bending again and again 
until his forehead touched the earth, 
went through the intricate Morning 
Prayer of the True Believer. When he 
reached the point where, by the man- 
dates of Al Koran, the worshiper must 
bathe hands and face, he gathered up a 
palmful of sand-grains, touched his lips 
and forehead with them and then let 
them run like water, through his fin- 
gers. For, ten centuries earlier, had 
not a right wise Imam decreed that 
in the waterless wastes, sand might take 
the place of water in the prayer-ablu- 
tions? 

The sight of a Moslem at one of the 
frequent daily prayers was no novelty 
to the Americans. For more than a 
month they had witnessed such scenes. 
So the Sheik’s orisons and those of the 
tribesmen who presently followed his 
example, interested them little. 

It was for the massing and mounting 
of the tribe or for other signs of the 
promised attack, that they watched so 
eagerly. Massoud had said-the Badawi 
would attack at dawn. And dawn was 
a scant half-hour distant. 


"THE plan of defense was simple and 
promised little. The four men had 
talked it over early the previous night 


and had agreed on it. They had re- 


solved, as Raegan put it, to “play a lone 
hand and not let the coons horn in on 
the deal”—in other words, not to trust 
themselves to the caravan-folk, but to 
remain where they were, on the turret- 
top. For an hour, now, they had 
worked over their pitiful defenses, and 
the latter were as complete as the be- 
sieged could hope to make them. 

They had barred the turret’s one 
door, at the base of the dilapidated 
stairs. The stairs themselves, at the 
narrow turns, they had piled high with 
luggage and with such débris as they 
could lay hands on. The stone trap- 
scuttle, leading to the roof, they had 
shut down and had heaped above it a 
score of heavy stones they had pried 
loose from the crumbling low parapet. 

Dirck, beforehand, had confiscated, 
from below, a goat-skin of water and 
such food as he could find. These were 
stored in a corner of the roof. 

The men realized that they could not 
hold their position forever against a 
throng of assailants. But they counted 
on much time being lost in breaking 
open the lower door and in clearing the 
narrow stairway of its. wedged obsta- 
cles. 

The plan was Dirck’s, and it was. the 
only one suggesting itself to anybody. 
So they had unanimously adopted it. 
There was always the bare chance, he 
told them, that they-might hold out, thus 
entrenched, until Najeeb could come to 
their relief with a detachment of the 
Pashalik cavalry. 

And now, all being in readiness, they 
waited. And waiting, as ever, was the 
hardest part of their vigil and toil. 

The caravan men in the courtyard 
below were up and about, cheerily tend- 
ing the camels and making ready their 
own morning meal. They were in ex- 
cellent good-humor—all save Massoud, 
who squatted in a far corner, his abieh 
over his head, rocking to and fro and 
moaning. He, alone of them all, stood 
to suffer anything worse than tempo- 
rary loss of employment. 

“Mr. Mead was right,” said Pro- 
fessor Venable, glancing over the para- 
pet at them and breaking the long si- 
lence that had brooded over the party 
on the turret roof. “Those fellows have 














no intention of fighting for us or of 
putting themselves into any kind of 
peril on our account. They have set- 
tled among themselves exactly what 
they‘intend to do. And having done 
that, they have dismissed the whole af- 
fair from their minds. An excellent 
Eastern trait. Listen,’—as a singsong 
voice broke forth below, and as the por- 
ters ceased their babbling to hearken. 
“There is Serkeese, as usual, enlivening 
the others’ morning work—and shirk- 
ing his own—with one of his intermin- 
able stories.” 

The man of whom he spoke—a 
sheck-headed, dwarfish Hebronite with 
the face of a gargoyle—had seated him- 
self cross-legged on a camel-saddle and, 
swaying back and forth, had begun to 
drone out something that from its sound 
might have been either a tuneless song 
or a prayer. 

The others, with all an Oriental’s 
childish delight in listening to a story, 
hushed their noisy speech and, while 
they worked, strained their ears to catch 
every syllable the gargoyle-faced Ser- 
keese intoned. And thus ran the tale 
he droned, a tale as old as. Jerusalem 
and listeried to, at this moment, as 
eagerly as by the Arabs of Bible days: 

“O favored ones, it came to pass 
that Hussein Ali the Imam, sat in the 
gateway of Medinat-us-Salam” (Bag- 
dad) “at the hour of Azim. 

“And peace was in his heart. For he 
was a just man and a righteous. 

“And as he lifted up his eyes, behold! 
he saw the Plague passing through the 
gateway into the City. 

“And, seeing, Hussein Ali, the Imam, 
knew no fear. For the righteous man 
is ever unafraid. 

“And he spake unto the Plague, say- 
ing: 
On, servant of Allah the Compas- 
sionate, how many shall you slay? 

“And the Plague made answer and 
said: 

“‘T shall slay three hundred’ 

“And the Plague passed on into the 
City, whence presently arose the noise 
of weeping and the measures of the 
Death Chant. 

“It came to pass again that Hussein 
Ali, the Imam, sat in the gateway of 
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Medinat-us-Salam, at the hour of 
Azim. 

“And his robe was rent, and upon his 
head were ashes, and in his heart was 
black grief. For all his nearest and his 
dearest lay dead. 

“And as he lifted up his eyes, behold! 
he saw the Plague passing through. the 
gateway out of the City. 

“And Hussein Ali, the Imam, spat 
upon the Plague and called down upon 
it the curse of the Red Flames and re- 
viled the Plague, saying: 

“*Thou hast lied to me. Thou didst 
swear to slay but three hundred. And 
lo, ten thousand have perished.’ 

“And the Plague made answer: ‘I, 
the servant of the Most High, cannot 
lie. I slew but three hundred, even ac- 
cording to my word. My twin-brother, 
Fear, slew the rest? 

“From this, O favored one, we 
learn—” 


"THE story-teller stopped short, in the 

middle of his moral, with a yell of 
pain. An over-bored and under-patient 
camel had lunged forward and nipped 
him savagely in the fleshy part of the 
arm, 

At almost the same instant a level 
ray of light hurled itself, lance-like, 
from the low horizon and smote the 
watchers on the tower athwart the 


eyes. 

The sun had risen. The brief East- 
ern dawn was past. Day had suddenly 
come. 

A cry from Lorraine brought the 
others to their feet. She was pointing 
amazedly at the sky in front of her. 
The rest followed the direction of her 
tremblingly pointing finger, and they 
stared wide-eyed, dumfounded. 

In the southern heavens hung a city 
—a wonder city—upside down—a city 
of stately minarets, massy domes, tiled 
houses, green spaces, sparkling rivers, 
winding streets, all mirrored and re- 
versed, in the pale morning sky. 

“What in blue blazes—?” croaked 
Raegan, paralyzed by the vision. 

“It is a mirage,” said Professor Ven- 
able, with keen interest, “the most per- 
fect, the most distinct, I have ever seen. 
It is miraculously clear.” 
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“Damas-es-schem!” shouted a camel- 
man from below. 

“It ts Damascus!” cried Dirck. “See! 
There’s the Great Mosque. There’s the 


Medan. There’s the thatched roof of 
the Bazaar Quarter. It’s all as I re- 
member it.” 


“Damascus!” exclaimed Mrs. Milli- 
cent. “But Damascus is two days’ jour- 
ney away.” 

“Let me explain the phenomenon of 
a mirage,’ suggested Professor Vena- 
ble, ‘and you will understand how it is 
possible for a—” 

“Look!” broke in Raegan, whose 
gaze had momentarily shifted from the 
dream city in the sky. “The Bedouin 
guys! They’re on the move.” 

The tribesmen had mounted. Their 
Sheik riding far in front, they were 
coming in irregular close-formation to- 
ward the tower-enclosure. There was 
no commotion in their ranks, no battle 
rage. 

Massoud, below, at sound of the 
many hoof-thuds on the sands, jumped 
to his feet and ran to the barred gates. 
Thrusting aside the panel of a little 
grille in one of the doors, he faced the 
oncoming tribesmen, bawling loudly for 
a word of parley. 

Above, the Americans, heedless of 
danger for the moment, leaned far over 
the parapet to witness the plea’s effect 
on the Sheik. 


CHAPTER XX 


T twenty paces distant from the 
A gateway, Sheik Ysouf seemed 

for the first time aware of 
Massoud’s. frantically bellowed en- 
treaties. He spoke a word to his 
men and reined in his rough-coated 
horse. - 

His followers also halted, sitting 
carelessly in their pillow-like saddles, 
evidently in no dread of any fusillade 
from the besieged. 

“The time for speech is past, O scum 
of the Bagdad slave-market,” remarked 
the Sheik, with a hint of impatience in 
his voice, “—unless, indeed, Allah hath 
given you wisdom overnight, and you 
stand ready to pay the five thousand 
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mejidie and give up to us the Feringhee 
who sought to slay my kinsman. Speak 
and be brief.” 

“O Star of the Desert,” answered 
Massoud, a note of defiance in his 
cringing tone, “for your own sake, I 
pray you to let us pass on in peace. A 
messenger of mine left here at night- 
fall, and he is by now full halfway to 
Damascus with the tale of this threat of 
yours. Aye, and bearing your name and 
the name of your tribe—on whom be 
Peace!—to the Pasha. This is the 
truth; I swear it by the Triple Oath— 
the truth. Unless you would be har- 
ried from horizon to horizon and have 
your cattle slain and your sons seized 
and thrown into prison, give over your 
hopes of vengeance and let us go free. 
The ransom we will pay, since we must 
—though by the tomb of the Prophet, 
it will beggar us. But lay no hand on 
these, my passengers, lest your tribe be 
blotted from the earth by the Pasha’s 
wrath. My messenger is fleet of foot. 
Even now he is—” 

“Massoud, O father of many windy 
words,” interposed the Sheik dryly, “is 
your messenger, by any strange chance, 
a small man and very fat? Is he a man 
who screams like a forage rat when a 
knife-point happens to tickle his plump 
ribs? Is he, I wonder, a Damascene 
gutter-son who miscalls himself ‘Na- 
jeeb’ and who howls most dolorously 
for mercy when a gun is leveled at 
him?” 

Massoud’s jaw dropped and his with- 
ered face yellowed. He strove to speak, 
but only sputtered. 

“In a vision from Allah,” drawled 
Sheik Ysouf, “I saw such a man this 
past night. -I dreamed that certain out- 
posts of mine beyond the dunes yonder 
caught him trotting along like a fat 
hyena, across the sands, and brought 
him to me at midnight, and that under 
a few—a very few—very gentle knife- 
pricks, he was moved to tell me much 
of interest.” 

“Sheitan and all the djinn of Je- 
hen-en!” groaned Massoud, his last 
faint hope kicked from under him. 

“Would it not be most amazing,” 
went on the Sheik, “were such a dream 
to come true? O Suleiman Ali!” 
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At his call, the clumped ranks parted. 
Two Bedouins rode forward, dragging 
between them the unfortunate and hor- 
ribly scared Najeeb. 

“Turn him loose and let him run to 
his master,” ordered Sheik Ysouf. 

Released, the luckless Najeeb tot- 
tered forward toward the tower, dodg- 
ing from side to side as he went, as 
though every moment expecting a bullet 
to speed his progress. Several of the 
tribesmen grinned broadly. Even the 
Sheik’s iron face relaxed. 

“Massoud,” he said, “I ask your de- 
cision. Time passes.” 

It was not Massoud who voiced the 
answer. The caravan-master was sud- 
denly brushed aside; the courtyard 
gates were burst open, and every camel- 
man and porter in the place surged out 
onto the sands, carrying the shrieking 
Massoud along like a chip on a wave. 

Straight for the Bedouins they made; 
their right hands upraised, palms front, 
in the universal peace sign. And joy- 
ously they mingled with the ranks of 
their co-religionists. 


ROM the summit of the tower, the 
Americans had beheld. Though the 
dialogue between the Sheik and Mas- 
soud had been too colloquial for either 
Dirck or Venable to grasp, yet none of 
the party were ignorant of one detail 
of the scene. 

At sight of Najeeb, Dirck had gasped 
aloud, while Raegan, wholly uncon- 
scious that he was saying a word, gave 
vent ‘to a volley of the most lurid and 
sizzlingly picturesque profanity ever 
voiced east of Tenth Avenue. Mrs. 
Millicent had burst into frightened 
sobs. Helen clung to her in terror. 
Lorraine alone gave no sign of pertur- 
bation as their last hope died. She 
stood mute, transfixed. 

“Tt’s all up!” said Saul Venable. 
“Najeeb was our one chance.” 

As he spoke, the gates had flown 
wide, vomiting the bevy of caravan- 
men. 

“What’s our move now, boss?” 
queried Raegan presently, turning on 
Dirck. “This business of barricading 
ourselves up here like we expected a 
police raid, was a good anchor in a 
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storm; but I never heard of an anchor 
being any great use after the ship was 
wrecked. We've got about two days’ 
food and drink up here, and we'll sizzle 
like Coney hot dogs when the sun gets 
up a little farther. What are we going 
to do? Put a name to it and we'll trail 
in on it with you.” 

“There is nothing to do,” returned 
Dirck hopelessly. ““We’ll hold out while 
we can, of course, not because it will 
do any. good, but: because we’re white 
men and because we’ve got. women to 
shield. Heroism means holding on one 
minute longer. And that’s all we have 
left to us.” 

“Good!” approved Raegan, coolly. 
“They’re going to get us, but we’ll make 
"em pay a gilt-edged price. That’s the 
idea ?” 

“Yes,” said Professor Venable: and 
Saul in almost one voice. 

“I’m thinking we can send a: tidy 
bunch of ’em to the happy cooning 
grounds before they get up through 
that hole in the floor there,” went on 
Raegan with infantile relish. “There’s 
only room for one head at a time. And 
what I can’t do to that head with this 
bum hatchet here, wont be worth print- 
ing among the small-type ads. It’ll sure 
be some party.” 

“Massoud is coming to the gate 
again,” sang out Saul. 

Dirck leaned over the parapet. 

“Howaji,” called Massoud from be- 
tween teeth that chattered noisily, 
“Sheik Ysouf make me speak. He say 
you got two minutes to surrender. If 
not then, he send up get you.” 

“Let him come,” was Dirck’s answer. 
“We’re here.” 

Turning back, he added to the three 
women: “Sit down on the roof, please, 
close to this side of the parapet. Your 
heads will be below the top of it. Don’t 
waste powder,” he instructed Raegan, 
who was nursing his beloved “gat,” 
which overnight he had resurrected 
from his luggage. “Let them do the 
shooting. They can’t hit us if we keep 
under cover. Save your energy, all of 
you, till they try to force the trap- 
door.” 

A bullet spat past him and nicked a 
far corner of the parapet. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


HEN came a little flurry of shots,— 

a loose volley,—and a flight of ill- 

molded slugs from the long muskets 

hummed and whistled and droned above 
the turret-roof. 

Most went high or far afield, for the 
Bedouin is a notoriously bad shot and 
his antique make of musket is laughably 
defective. But a few bits of lead flat- 
tened on the higher edges of the para- 
pet, spattering like quicksilver-pellets 
against the age-worn brownish stone. 

“Down and keep down!” ordered 
Dirck. “Not even a stray shot or a 
ricochet can reach you if you keep be- 
low the top of the ledge.” 

Through a gap where a coping-stone 
had become dislodged, he peered out at 
the tribesmen. They were grouped as 
before, firing from the saddle at will— 
and with idiotic waste of good powder, 
since no human target was visible. 

In another moment, the Sheik called 
aloud. And on his word, every rider 


swung his horse into action. Then fol- 
lowed one of those picturesque if futile 
maneuvers dear alike to Arab and to 


Indian. The horses, at full gallop, 
swept down upon the enclosure and, 
wheeling to right and to left as they 
had all but collided with it, circled the 
wall at a dead run, the single line of 
mounts meeting at the far side and thus 
merging into two lines that moved in 
opposite directions from each other. 

As the Bedouins rode, they scanned 
the turret-top successively from every 
angle, blazing away at short intervals, 
their slugs harmlessly raking the air 
above the parapet. 

“Gee!” mused Raegan from another 
niche in the parapet. “Powder and lead 
must be cheap where those Fourth of 
July geezers hail from. Say, what are 
they doing now?” 

“That was just a salute—a warming 
up,” said Dirck, grimly. “The real bout 
is beginning now.” 

For the Bedouins had halted with a 
sharpness that plowed up clouds of 
soft sand under the sliding hoofs of 


their mounts. Leaving their horses with 
a score of men to hold them, the Arabs 
had slid to the ground and were walk- 
ing unconcernedly toward the open 
gates of the courtyard. 

“I can work one or two of these big 
stones loose,” observed Raegan, as fifty 
tribesmen flocked in through the gate- 
way. “They'll drift down on those 
coons like a ton of brick. How about 
it, boss? I remember, one Orange Day, 
back in Tenth Av’noo, I was standing 
close to a loose chimney when the 
parade—” 

“Don’t do it,” counseled Dirck. 
“Time enough for that, later, when 
they try to storm the turret. Not half 
of them can get inside it at once, and 
the stones will do for amusing the rest. 
Meanwhile, we, can’t spare any of our 
rampart. It’s too low for comfort even 
now.” 

He leaned out, heedlessly exposing 
himself to view, and looked down inte 
the courtyard. The Bedouins filled the 
enclosure, to the snapping disgust of 
the camels’still grouped there. Some of 
the Arabs fell upon the luggage and 
the baled merchandise with delight. 
Others tried the barred door, and then, 
finding it held fast, stepped back from 
the entrance and looked up. 

Catching sight of Dirck’s face bend- 
ing above the parapet, one of the be- 
siegers whipped out a horse-pistol from 
his sash and fired. The brace of slugs 
scored a clean miss. 

“Come back! Come back!” begged 
Lorraine, rising to her knees and tug- 
ging at Dirck’s sleeve. “Please!” 

“H’m!” snorted Raegan. “Keep your 
hair on, Mrs. Mead. Those guys 
couldn’t hit a trial balance or a dope 
pipe. The only chance they’d have to 
pot any of us would be to aim their six- 
foot gas-tubes somewheres else.” 

Ten Bedouins, lifting the long cross- 
bar from the gate and walking five on 
each side of it, carried it to the turret 
door. The noise of three blows, like 
giant drum-beats and with nearly a 
minute’s interval between them, shook 
the whole ramshackle structure. 


The next installment of ‘‘7The Years of the Locust’’ will appear 
in the April GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE — on sale March 12th. 




























residence district, it must be red-flagged. 


THs short story is a saga of foreordained destruction, the tragedy of lilies that 
sprouted in a sewer. Read it, or pass right on: it is only the melancholy chron- 
icle of two human blossoms that never had a chance, and like dynamite traversing the 





Poor Little Kellees 


By Julian Johnson 


Author of ‘“One Regular Trouper’’ 


[T [os were Celtic; the family 
iT name was Kelly; and their 
| mother, a lace-maker, died of 
tuberculosis shortly after they reached 
New York. They were twelve, ragingly 
pretty, startlingly developed—and of 
course they were doomed. 

Mrs. Callahan, a long-distance rela- 
tion who lived on De Lancey Street 
near the Williamsburg bridge, sheltered 
them for a little while. But she was 
very. poor, she was surrounded by a 
dark alien race, and it required ten 
daily hours of stitching to fill her own 
children’s mouths. She foresaw the in- 
evitable, and salt tears fell often on cus- 
tom pants. 

Mrs.. Callahan was relieved of her 
responsibility by a theatrical woman so 
prim and severe that the gentle Irish 
mother mistook her for a mission 
worker. When she realized that Kath- 
leen and Eileen had been assigned to 
a person who expected to cash their 
budding beauty, her wails rivaled the 
cries in Pharaoh’s house at the passage 
of the destroying angel. Pretty little 
children, with lustrous dark eyes and 
confectionery mouths, midstream in 
the Niagara River of Babylon! 

“What did I understand the. name 
to be?” smiled Mrs. Marmaduke. The 
twins exploded simultaneously: “Kelly 
—K-e-double-l-y !” 

“My dears!” exclaimed.the manager- 
ess, shocked at hearing the patronymic 
of the person who bathed her kitchen- 
ware. “That will never do! We'll call 
you the Kellee Sisters—understand ?” 
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They understood. Pronounce it with 
a hard whack on syllable two. 


N three summer months on the great 

bridge, in De Lancey and along the 
Bowery, the Kellees had thrown their 
delicious brogue overboard and had 
put in a good, practical cargo of 
United States. Also they could dance. 
Mrs. Marmaduke knew that, before 
she. got the papers from Mrs. Calla- 
han. She assigned them to a dancing 
teacher, and simply because they loved 
dancing, they followed all instructions. 
As soon as they were a real act Mrs. 
Marmaduke broke them in above One 
Hundredth Street, and then sent them 
out on Little Time for a year. She 
put them in charge of one Bill Henry, 
and forgot all about them—except on 
Wednesday of every week, when she 
expected Mr. Henry’s statement. 

When Mrs. Callahan received a 
postal from Toledo, she had the post- 
man read it to her. It was cause for 
more wet woe. The little girls were in 
the Wild West with a wicked man! The 
card didn’t say he was wicked, but 
were not all men so? Would that they 
had perished with the mother who bore 
them! 

Soon afterward Bill Henry’s wife, 
in their cottage at Bayside, was also 
disquieted—by a letter from her hus- 
band: 


Dear Mary, 

You got to hop a rattler and meet me 
in Cincy sure. I have been out with Ben 
Wilson’s Preforming Snakes and 2 ani- 
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mil shows but give me the snakes every 
time to what I have now got. hese 
cute little chickens are A Riot but if I 
done a quarter of what they ask you 
would get a divorce and if I done two 
quarters you would never see me no 
more because I would be working for 
the govermint. I am supposed to be a 
niger maid butoning there dresses up, 
well I can do that with my eyes shut but 
when they expect me to slepe on the floor 
at the foot of there bed because they are 
afrade well Mary you come 9n or II come 
back. Answer collec. 


Mr. Henry did not return, for Mrs. 
Henry came on, and she became the 
best mother.the twins had ever known. 


— two years on the Standard 
Oil circuits, Mr. Henry—thinking, 
of course, of the advancement of his 
own managerial salary—got his proté- 
gées advanced to Big Time. 

Kathleen and Eileen, owing to a fast 
clock in Mrs. Marmaduke’s office, were 
now sixteen years of age. But as they 
were expected to remain sixteen for 
some little time, getting there too soon 
made no material difference. 

“T think,” reflected Kathleen, ‘that 
Mrs. Henry is the meanest woman in 
the world. This young brewer wants 
to give us a perfectly wonderful party 
—and like a coupla kids, we can’t go!” 

“We wont stand it!” exclaimed Ei- 
leen, collectively. “Why don’t you tell 
her so? You're the oldest.” 

“Hah!” retorted Kathleen, “—oldest 
by twelve minutes; you tell her.” 

They were in a St. Louis hotel, sit- 
ting on Kathleen’s bed, angrily kicking 
Eileen’s bed. 

Eileen decided that they would go 
without the formality of advance 
announcement. Unfortunately, Mrs. 
Henry entered as they were adjust- 
ing their hatpins. There were the ac- 
cusations and recriminations common 
to all big business sessions. | 

“Kathleen,” concluded Mrs. Henry, 
grimly, “this is your doin’s. Come 
here.” Concealed behind her ample 
tonneau she held Eileen’s hairbrush. 
Kathleen approached haughtily. Be- 
fore further words passed, she was 
felled in a most undignified manner, 
and balanced upon the point which 
had been a lap in Mrs. Henry’s spring- 


time, she received the flat of the brush 
in the historic and effective style. 
When Mrs. Henry made her exit, the 
key was on her side of the door. Eileen 
sobbed frantically at the window. 

“Well, what are you crying about?” 
— Kathleen, her hands behind 

er. 

“I—I—I hoped she’d lick you so 
hard we couldn’t do the act—but she 
didn’t, darn her!” 

This revelation of Mother Henry’s 
state of preparedness kept the twins 
from the brink of destruction two years 
more. 

Then, simultaneously, came a New 
York production offer, made not to 
Mrs. Marmaduke, but to the girls them- 
selves—and Mrs. Henry’s death from 
heart-failure. Her husband retired to 
Bayside, never to return to the back 
or the front of the house. 

Kathleen accepted for both girls be- 
fore Mrs. Marmaduke knew what was 
in the wind. The court held that she 
was not their guardian, that they had 
been illegally bound out, anyway. They 
were free. 

Free and beautiful and famous, on 
— and really sixteen years 
old! 


THE very night the twins made their 
musical-comedy début at the Ca- 
sino, young Jasper Brady gave them 


a party at Louis Martin’s. They were 
“over’—the piece was a success. 

Evil-eyed men with the fortunes of 
kings were shoving and pushing to get 
near them, to burn them with glances, 
to touch their cool, soft hands, to 
breathe the fragrance of their satin 
shoulders. Other women were whis- 
pering sweetly malevolent compliments. 
A great musician had brought his band 
to play for them. The flowers alone 
had cost more money than the girls’ 
parents had ever seen in their lives. 

Did Kathleen and Eileen think of 
their mother, dying in her little room 
on the Bowery, as the aged Ruinart 
creamed over the rims of the crystal 
cisterns? If they did, there were no 
reflections of melancholy in their child- 
ish laughter, no shadows in their wide, 
bright eyes. 















Young Brady, young Burnham, old 
Davies, Horsley, Cramp, Bellefair, 
Savor, Johnstone, Brand, Giddings, 
Van Stuyler—every fellow who was 
anybody was there. 

Don’t think it was a society party. 
It was a stage party of society men. 
It was the old thing: the golden gate 
of the primrose garden, the electric 
entrance to the wide way. The old 
room had seen many wonderful par- 
ties, but it had never looked on more 
wonderful girls: dewy, innocent, whirl- 
ing with new-found raptures, giddy 
on heights of the joy of life that can 
be touched but once. 

Eileen raised her champagne goblet 
to her lips. She did not care for cham- 
-pagne, but now she supposed she had 
to drink -it. She glanced across at 
Kathleen’s glass. How surprising—it 
was full, and the wine was almost still! 
Eileen lowered her glass. Presently 
Kathleen felt that she must drink, as 
all the others were drinking. She 
glanced at Eileen’s glass. Well, Eileen 
was the younger by twelve minutes 
a she must not tempt her little 
ee she did not drink. 

Bellefair, maudlin with the beauty 
of Kathleen and the grapes of France, 
whirled her north in his great machine. 
His chauffeur sought the Drive. Apart- 
ment-houses rushed by at their right 
like majestic cliffs; under their left 
niud-guards lay the steel ribbon of the 
Hudson; beyond, the shadow that was 
New Jersey. 

“Oh, you wonderful, wonderful, 
wonderful!” Though she could not re- 
member any such thing, his kisses 
neither thrilled nor alarmed her. She 
was glad to be out of the perfumed 
heat and whirling through the cool 
morning air. She was just a little 
tired. She did not hear Bellefair’s 
tropic phrases, nor permit him to kiss 
her mouth. At moments she had to 
struggle a bit to keep her lips away 
from him—otherwise she was comfort- 
able and content. 

They turned from the Drive to 
Morningside, and so back to One Hun- 
dred and Tenth Street and the mys- 
terious shades of Central Park. Kath- 
leen remembered that Eileen was out 
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with Brady. She felt that she should 
be waiting for Eileen, By lily lies 
about early rehearsals and costume 
appointments, she persuaded the heart- 
broken Mr. Bellefair to set her down 
in Forty-seventh before the sandstone 
portal of the St. Satan. 


FILEEN was not very late, by Ten- 
derloin time. She came in a bit 
before four, her hair much mussed, but 
with very bright eyes and a smile peep- 
ing from her mouth’s corners. 

“T told him I had an early rehearsal!” 
she giggled. 

i a ee 
laconically. 

When it was dark and each was in 
her own bed, Kathleen raised her voice 
once more. 

“Did he kiss you?” she asked. 
There was a moment’s silence. 

“T should say he did..... oh, 
sister, I’m so sleepy! Good night.” 

But Eileen was first to waken. She 
sat on the foot of Kathleen’s bed, dig- 
ging. her pink toes into the coverlet un- 
til her sister opened her eyes. 

“To-night,” began Eileen, forecast- 
ing, “the party is.at Churchill’s. It will 
be wonderful fun!” Kathleen sat up. 

eR Grae" but listen: | What 
time is it? Noon? All right—leave a 
call for two; we'll get up and be out 
at three-thirty ; then we’ll walk till six. 
You know the dancing is hard, and 
we've got to keep in condition”’ 

They rose at two and were out at 
three-thirty, and walked to the Flat- 
iron and back, shopping everywhere. 
They spent nearly a dollar, nodded to 
everyone they knew and to a great 
many they didn’t know, had tea with 
four boys of the night before, and con- 
cluded by having dinner at the Knick- 
erbocker with a rich, lonely old woman 
whose only introduction had been a 
note of artistic admiration. Seven- 
thirty found them in their facial 
ateliers; midnight found them at 
Churchill’s. 

By the time the show had passed its 
hundredth performance, Kathleen and 
Eileen knew the first name of every 
head-waiter between Herald Square 
and Columbus Circle. 


admitted Kathleen 
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“Look at those children!” sighed a 
eugenic beauty of forty, one noon in 
the Rector Grill. “It’s February now; 
when spring comes you'll see lines 
around their mouths, and their eyes 
will be old women’s eyes. The way 
they’re going to the devil’s the talk of 
New York!” 

“Don’t believe all you hear!” an- 
swered her male companion, shortly. 
“One look at those kids ought to con- 
vince you that they get, to bed early. 
The only thing that gives ’em that 
punch is before-midnight sleep—that’s 
all!” 

Dawn, in Jack’s: 

“Hubert,” said the woman wearily, 
“there’s your before-midnight kids— 
at that third table. Right, as usual.”. 

“Oh, Moran, my check!” called the 
man, loudly dissembling. 


HE sisters Kellee remained at the 

Casino throughout the winter. In 
the spring they did not go on the road 
with the attraction, but waiting for a 
summer revue, took a secluded vaca- 
tion; where, Times Square failed to 
discover. 

And failing, each habitué had a dif- 
ferent version. Almost every actress 
has a country relation who sometimes 
visits her in Mecca. Every fellow who 
lives in the magic province of Long- 
acre is a self-appointed guide to visit- 
ors from Terre Haute, Chicago or 
London. 

To these, Kathleen and Eileen, re- 
appearing, were prize-pointing. Ladies 
and gentlemen returning to London, 
Chicago and Terre Haute carried vi- 
sions according to their respective 
mythologies. To the classic, Kathleen 
and Eileen were what compelled 
Ulysses to introduce the barbed wire in 
navigation; to church-members they 
were just Jezebel and Rahab; to the 
simply rural they were just regular 
wicked actresses. 

The revue was one of Steinert’s 
typical pieces. Steinert, the inventor 
of bare legs, has since seen them appro- 
priated by others who use them in- 
stead of music, comedy or plot. It was 
discovered that when the sisters Kellee 
wore their silk stockings on the dress- 


ing-room chairs, Parian marble was a 
poor comparison for the substantial 
snow of their limbs. Their parts were 
rewritten accordingly, 


ERE Kathleen and Eileen made 

the acquaintance of Boardman, 
the elegant young man of seventy, 
champion first-nighter, overlord of 
trotters, but known to Bradstreet’s 
only as king of the harvest-machinery 
manufacturers. 

Boardman was a slender lad; his 
raven hair was a grand testimonial for 
somebody; and he did not permit his 
beard to grow, because it was white. 
His sartorial magnificence was known 
in three capitals; matinée idols were 
proud when country critics, airing their 
metropolitanism, said that they dressed 
like Boardman. 

Again when the show left Broadway, 
it left Kathleen and Eileen, now Man- 
hattan immovables. Even the nimble 
innocents who assumed, but did not fill, 
their roles said awful things about 
them. 

One of these things was that Board- 
man had invited them to go with him 
on his: private car to Florida. This, 
moreover, was perfectly true; and they 
had accepted—at least, Eileen had; she 
was Boardman’s favorite. 

Boardman’s assumption of the 
younger (by twelve minutes) Kellee 
had finally damned her, and her sister 
as well. Gone was their last shred 
of respectability. Often they stayed 
overnight at Boardman’s great house, 
Birchwood, in Westchester County. 
The fact that Boardman’s maiden sis- 
ter and an army corps of servants lived 
there did not reassemble their pulver- 
ized reputations. : 

The real tragedy was that the poor 
little sisters didn’t know anything at 
all about it. They never hated any- 
body, and they never had a big emo- 
tion. They were always just pretty, 
happy, contented. They always slept 
with their windows wide, and in single 
beds. They walked at least three miles 
every day, and if they went to bed at 
five they didn’t rise till mid-afternoon. 
They cut out potatoes when they ate 
bread; they took meat only at dinner; 











and—miraculously—they were invari- 
ably able to persuade the persuaders 
that to-night was the only night in 
which they weren’t drinking. Admit- 
tedly, they were too young to smoke; 
so that escape was easy. 

Hectically incipient sinners from the 
interior shuddered and thrilled as they 
gazed at their liquid eyes and. wet 
mouths and flashing teeth and stain- 
less cheeks. Aiming—as they thought 
—in the same direction, they struck 
the toboggan, or went home, or both. 


“TO ILEEN,”. counseled Kathleen, 
bearing an elder sister’s sense of 
duty, as their host’s wheeled palace 
rolled toward the Everglades, “I think 
I saw Mr. Boardman kiss you on the 
observation-platform last night.” 

“He did not! He kissed me just 
once, on the forehead,’ returned 
Eileen. 

“Why did you permit him, Eileen?” 
pursued Kathleen sternly. 

Her sister flashed up like a pile of 
ignited gunpowder. 

“Tf -you :don’t like what I do,” she 
declared, “you can go home. How 
could I be unkind to a poor old man?” 

-But. Boardman himself worded 
Eileen’s. fascination when he left her 
at the door of the uptown apartment 
she shared with her sister, on the night 
they returned to town. 

“Girlie,” he said, “I like you because 
you're different. You’re as wonderful 
as my own Jost youth, and as unap- 
proachable. You are my lost youth— 
I see you across a bridge of memory. 
If I could quite touch you, the vision 
would vanish. Just let me look at you 
often—that’s all.” 

“T think you need mothering, rather 
than memories. I don’t want to be a 
vision, either; it’s getting too cold, 
now. Here! I'll hold your coat 
oh, how horribly you handle that muf- 
fler! When you get home, take some 
Scotch-and-lemon for that cough 
ers do just as I tell you, now, or 
you can’t come back!” 

Boardman made no attempt to cross 
the boundary of sexless companionship 
which Eileen had promptly defined. He 
had had his bevy for caressing; Eileen 
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was more wonderful than any of them, 
for she—the world was wrong, as usual 
—was his first skirted pal. 


FLILEEN and Kathleen parted com- 

pany that autumn, for the first 
time. Kathleen invited (and received) 
one of the scoldings she had often given 
her sister. She returned to vaudeville 
with Tod Masterson, a lanky, yellow- 
haired comedian who had once been the 
rage of Broadway, but whose punch 
was as much a memory as his metro- 
politan notices. As with Cap'n Flint’s 
merry crew, drink and the devil had 
done for the rest. Eileen wept bitterly. 
The cats chortled : “What a pair!” The 
sentimental, in whose souls Kathleen’s 
wicked beauty lingered like a sunset, 
heaved a final sigh over her world-old 
finish, 

A great musical spectacle began to 
accumulate in the theater where Stein- 
ert’s shows outsummered the summer. 
Much of it was built around Eileen— 
wearing her stockings now, if you 
please. 

Since the music was to be ambitious 
and heavily orchestrated, Thorwald 
Emerson, a serious-minded, spectacled 
young composer from Boston, was 
freighted down on the N. Y., N. H. 
& H. He was so lonely and so fright- 
ened—and withal, so grandly melodic 
—that Eileen liked him right away. 

He stayed in a nice hotel on Fifth 
Avenue where his father and grand- 
father had stayed before him—and 
Eileen, pitying him, took him often to 
the Claridge, and even to the tea-dances 
at Bustanoby’s. He considered the 
Beaux Arts shocking after eleven. 
Moreover, he was afraid of Eileen. He 
never permitted himself more than two 
cocktails, for he realized that she was 
an enchantress, a vampire, the eternal 
succubus, But as she did not really 
harm him, he grew to like her. By 
and by he almost respected her. 

Then—the fatal night in which he 
let go: three cocktails put an edge on 
his precipice, and the fourth pushed 
him over. Eileen, as usual, had been 
drinking orange-juice. The lights did 


a fox-trot and the head-waiter assumed 
the likeness of a demon. 


Eileen paid 
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the check, assisted him to a taxicab, 
took off his shoes and outer garments, 
and helped a bellboy roll him heavily 
into bed. 

The next afternoon, contrite, peni- 
tent, heavy-headed, he crept uptown to 
her. He found her in a kimono, fresh 
as a sunrise, shaking the water out of 
her hair. 

“Girlie,” he stammered, “after what 
you did for me, I—I’d really like to 
ask you to marry me—really!” 

Eileen turned on him a look of blank 
astonishment. 

“Why, you poor billiard-ball!” she 
exclaimed. ‘Do you think I’d be fool- 
ing around with you if I hadn’t in- 
tended to marry you right along?” 

“Well,” concluded Thorwald, grab- 
bing his courage by the tail as it fled 
past him, “in that case don’t you think 
we'd befter do it now?” 

“We might as well, dear,” affirmed 
Eileen, kissing him quickly, full on the 
mouth. “Turn around to the wall while 
I dress—there’s a good boy!” - 

Eileen swore she was fully eighteen, 
in New Jersey, where it was done. 

That night they received a telegram 
from Kathleen saying she had married 
Masterson in Omaha to keep him away 
from his ex-wife, who was a bad 
woman. 

The papers got Thorwald and Mrs. 
Thorwald, and the next day his father 
in Back Bay formally disowned him. 
His connection with the vulgar theater 
had already estranged them; his alli- 
ance with a notorious woman made the 
parting complete. 

Masterson celebrated his Nebraska 
nuptials by going on a toot that cost 
him all his bookings. He and his wife 
were stranded. 

Emerson’s music was too heavy and 
was thrown out. His wife became a 
prima donna, stood up for her hus- 
band’s rights and followed his tunes. 
No money. 





The scroll of destruction that began 
with the little Bowery funeral was fin- 
ished. 

Poor little Kellees! 


“T)yARLING,” explained Eileen, sit- 

ting on the bed beside her gloomy 
husband,—they were back in the St. 
Satan,—“here’s your ‘March of the 
Nations, for instance: The air ts 
great, but I don’t know what it’s all 
about. Now, take a pencil and rag it— 
no, do as I tell you!—rag it! Upta-ta- 
ta umpt-ta-ta — look! I'll 
dance it for you.” 

“Tod,” said Kathleen grimly, com- 
ing into their furnished room in South 
Omaha, “I’ve had all this time put back, 
myself. And if I ever see you even 
glance at a beer-sign again, I’ll break 
your neck!” 


‘THIS year Steinert put on his most 
wonderful summer show. Emer- 
son wrote the music, and the critics 
said that ragtime had at last been trans- 
figured by a master composer. People 
from every inland burg saw the piece, 
and few of the outlanders dreamed 
that Eileen Kellee was the composer’s 
wife. What!—that wonderful child, 
with her flirting eyes, her babyish smile, 
her schoolgirl conversation, her semi- 
nudity—that a wife? Oh, tush-pish! 

Kathleen still lisps, with her tongue 
between her teeth—on the stage. She 
is shy, and her voice is the voice of 
the ingénue who’ really wonders who 
brought her rabbit its little rabbits. 
She has a virginal mouth and a strap- 
ping son. Masterson, alert, clean-eyed 
and clear-voiced,. has the best U. B. O. 
time there is. Next year, he is to be a 
production star. 

Furthermore, Boardman has invited 
both families to Florida on his next 
trip. And both husbands have ac- 
cepted. 

Poor little Kellees! 
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The Life An 
Actress 


Leads 


“THE GREAT BUGA- 
BOOS OF MY LIFE 
ARE. FHE.FEARKS 
THAT I MAY GROW 
OLD, BREAK A LEG 
OR FALL IN LOVE”’ 


By 
Ruth Shepley 


Leading Woman in ‘‘ The Boomerang’”’ 


WAS mooning over my hard 
| lot when a friend said: 

“Lord love you, child, you 
should rejoice! What an exquisite life 
you lead: fame, money, two hours of 
work a day and then nothing until to- 
morrow.” 

I: wish I knew how to scream in 
print. I’d certainly do it. As it was, 
I got right out of the trenches and 
charged on her. It was too much to 
come from a sane woman. 

“Two hours of work a day and hess 
nothing until to-morrow!” Indeed! 
Rather, twenty-four hours of work a 
day and then nothing to do until the 
next day, when there are twenty-four 
more hours of work. And an “ex- 
quisite existence!” 

At the risk of some of you. believ- 
ing I do not love my -work,—which I 
do,—that I am dissatisfied with my 
caréer,—which I am not,—or that I 
am. just naturally a complainer,— 
Heaven forbid!—I am going to un- 
burden myself. And will some of the 


Photograph 
by Underwood 
& Underwood, 

New York 


Ruth Shepley. 


young girls who write notes to me 
please take notice? 

I wonder if people know what the 
life of an actress means—the real life 
back of the stage? Do they realize we 
must isolate ourselves from the world 
at large; that we must guard against 
friendships that tend to establish an in- 
timacy with our public; and that even 
if the rules of the game did not forbid, 
we couldn’t have friends—because we 
haven’t time for them? Do you sup- 
pose the public understands our eternal 
struggle to conserve our voices, health 
and looks, the loss of any one of which 
wotdld throw us into the discard? 

Do they know we are always in the 
thick of. a never-ending battle for su- 
premacy, in an overcrowded field, and 
no rules to the game? For when some 
women set their minds on a Career, 
there’s nothing short of murder they'll 
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stop at. High finance is 
child’s play in comparison. 
Do you, Mr. and Mrs. and 
Master and Miss, appreciate 
that we must subserve either 
our work or our love or fail 
at both, that often we must 
give up one or the other— 
that experience has proved 
they. don’t mix?. Really, the 
great bugaboos of my life are 
the fears that I will grow old, 
break a leg or fall in love! 
Do you ever think of us as 
giving a half of our time and 
a great deal of our money to 
the photographers, the mas- 
seuses, the hairdressers, the 
modistes, the milliners, the 
beauty specialists, the boot- 
eries, the manicurists? Why? 
Simple enough: we are under 
observation every minute of 
the day. When the average 
woman dresses, she primps 
herself out for the few other 
women who'll chance to notice 
her. With us, there is no 
chance: we know we are go- 
ing .to be picked to pieces, bit 
by bit, by every woman in the 
audience. Every detail must 
have its individual care; we 
must dress modishly (for 
many, many women gather 
their style-hints at the the- 
ater), dress effectively . and 
becomingly, emphasizing our 
best points; and, it being nec- 
essary for us to instruct our 


Protognphe . Gear... sisters, we 
a ighted, iM 

1915 by Ira / must give them 
ili’s Studio, : 
New York novelty. 

















AN ACTRESS LEADS 











All of us have a reputation 
for good looks, or charm, or 
dressiness, or something of 
the sort, to keep up. No mat- 
ter what your ability as an 
actress, you must bolster it 
with some outside quality. 
Then the press-agent does the 
rest. (How I love him and 
hate him!) Either he pro- 
claims you a “beauty’”—and 
throughout the rest of your 
career you must disappoint a 
lot of persons who come to 
see if he is right, or else be 
branded as a beauty and a 
beauty alone by those who 
agree with him; or else he an- 
nounces to the world that you 
are about the best-dressed 
woman on the stage—and 
keeps you in poverty the rest 
of your natural existence buy- 
ing clothes to live up to that 
reputation. Or perhaps he 
exploits your charm—and you 
think so much about it and 
try so hard to develop it, and 
spoil it! 

You are in turmoil. Some 
new actress of your partic- 
ular style and manner gets a 
better part than you, and she 
begins coming to the fore. 
She copies your gowns; she 
uses your tricks of speech and 
gesture, but—she has a better 
part, and because she has a 
better part, you soon 
get the reputation froraeh: 
of copying her! Thili's Studio, 
And this thing of =“ ”°™ 
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parts! Do you know that two or three 
unsuccessful plays will erase your 
name from the public blackboard? Do 
you know that an unlikable part, even 
if it be in the most successful play of 
the season, will hang with you the rest 
of your career? People seldom—al- 
most never—consider the part; they 
blame you. 

Did you ever think of the long hours 
at rehearsal, for which you are not 
paid, in plays that may or may not suc- 
ceed? Or have you considered that 
the greatest actress in the country may 
be kept ‘‘at liberty” for months because 
her managers can’t find a play with a 
part she can do to her credit—and to 
their credit? 

Did you know that most actresses 
give up a considerable portion of their 
weekly wage to the agent who man- 
ages their affairs and gets them book- 
ings? Have you ever thought of the 
health-wracking, brain-storming upside- 
down lives that most of us are obliged 
to live? = 

And the interviews—these prime ne- 
cessities—at any and all hours; and the 
banquets, teas, benefits, addresses be- 
fore clubs? And all the time, of 
course, you must display only the sweet- 
est of tempers. 

“Fame,” my friend said—but a fleet- 
ing, bromo-seltzer sort of fame, once 
obtained, more easily lost; for it is far 
easier to attain prominence than it is 
to keep it. “Money!” Did you ever 
hear of a rich actress? No; for it isn’t 
done these days: too many frocks to 
buy ; too many appearances to keep up 
whether you can afford them or not— 
for you are a successful actress, you 
know; too many servants to pay—just 
too much everything. 

Time? Why, I have yearned for a 
season for.a fish dinner, but I haven’t 
the time. Fora year I have wanted to 
be a human being and go window-shop- 
ping—but when? I wish I could have 
a big, handsome husband who could 
never find his neckties and would have 
to be bossed around a lot—but how 
could I? 

For, you see, I am an actress. 
actresses have no time for 
things. 


And 


such 








A Few 
Kind Remarks 


By O. M. SAMUEL 


always fare well. 

A leading man on the 
stage is seldom a leading man in his 
community. 

Disrobing acts should not, by any 
stretch of the imagination, be consid- 
ered take-offs. 

Strange that, in the theater, the 
upper classes should sit in the lower 
section and the lower in the upper. 

In musical unions there is little 
artistic strength. 

Billing has more to do with some 
theatrical romances than cooing. 

The pass is never passé. 

The legitimate is not always legit- 
imate. 

The party of the first part is some- 
times party of the second part, 
speaking contractwise. 

Heavy type makes most artists 
light—considered, of course, in the 
light of things. 

‘Twas Belasco who first discov- 
ered that proper props were proper. 

When an usher insists on a fifty- 
cent tip—that’s “ushury.” 

It is not generally known, but 
“sure-fire” artists are considered 
good insurance risks. 

Whatever became of the ‘‘dog” 
they used to try shows on? 

A “super” is seldom superior. 

The giddy soubrette of to-day sees 
the ups and downs of life: one week 
she is playing in a basement cabaret, 
and the next she’s singing on a 
roof. 

You’re always sure of seeing 
the original company in a picture 
theater. 


[ F [sien ae tours do not 
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Wihat Chik: Sale 
Fias Doneé-for Urbana 


HE'S. PLUCKED: [Tf OUT OF 
THE HEART: OF AULEEN OTS 
AND PUT IT ON THE STAGE 
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HERE seems little need to introduce Chick Sale. It 
Be | is Urbana, Illinois, that attracts immediate attention. 
iL} For Urbana (vaudeville-ized) constitutes Chick 
Sale’s stage offering. 

He was born and raised near there. Some seven years ago 
he got into the habit of dropping over to a near-by college town 
where some of his friends had quarters in a fraternity house, 
and making visits. All of them could do parlor tricks but Sale: 
he could not play the piano, sing, dance or act. Finally, in 
desperation, he tried some imitations of Urbanans. In the lan- 
guage of the fraternity house, they were a “shriek.” 

So was the stage-germ born. Father resisted. Master Chick 
gathered some old clothes about 
him and sewed a wardrobe. He 
A F bought women’s “rats” and 
Chick Sale as one of turned them into wigs and whis- 
the charactersin“The kers. With this equipment and 
Country School,’ a repertory of six or eight Urbana 
and seam at right) characterizations, he essayed 

as he appears off : : ‘ 

the stage. vaudeville in “The Country 
School.” 

And “The Country School” has made thousands 
chuckle and giggle and gurgle for six years. When- 
ever Chick Sale feels that he needs a new charac- 
ter, he hies himself to Urbana and 
attends a few Friday night meet- Since he was a boy, 
ings at the little outskirts school- Chick Sale’s ambi- 
house. They are still there. . tion has been to 

The original of his old “cornet- —< aren 
ikist” lives with his father and a hee Tce 

an. # . : ichigan. ere 
mother. “Why,” said Chick Sale j¢ and his wife 
recently, “I couldn’t fail to do just pass the summer 
exactly as he does. Every one of months among the 
his rheumatic movements, every cows and chickens. 
squeak of his voice, his tobacco 
spitting—I simply can’t help doing them when I 
am playing his part: ..... And my worst trouble 
is with my little introductory speech. That fright- 
ens me at every performance. When I amin char- 
acter,’ I am at ease. 

“I don’t work for applause; I work only for 
laughter, the bubbling sort that keeps rippling 
back and forth and then breaks into a gust. That 
is worth more than money to a performer.” 
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Costumes 


Seen on the 


Stage 
and 


Screen 


Photograph by White, 
‘ew York 


Eleanor Painter, in “Princess 
Pat,’ wearing a novel riding cos- 
tume: a black hat, a black velvet 
riding habit with kid collar and 
cuffs of white, and black patent 
leather boots with white kid tops. 
There is a bit of gold on the hat. 
The costume was designed by 
Lucile. 
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Photograph by Ira L. Hill's 
Studio, New rk 


Eleanor Painter in “Princess 
Pat.”” She is shown in a Lucile 
creation of old blue satin, pink 
rosebuds and cream lace. She 
wears blue slippers and stock- 
ings. 


Edna Goodrich, now in the 
films, in a Lucile afternoon 
dress of white lace edged with 
gray. The ruching, hows and 
belt are of pink satin. Com- 
pleting the picture is a hat of 
blue net, edged with greenish 
yellow satin and adorned with 
varicolored hand-made flowers. 


Photograph 
by White, 


New York 
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Photograph by White, New York Photograph by White, New York 





At left: Grace George in At right: Grace George in 

“The New York Idea.” Her “The Liars,” wearing a pink 

gown is of pale blue crépe chiffon gown combined with 

combined with blue chiffon silk, and heavily embroidered. 

and trimmed with chinchilla. There is a band of brown fox 

; This dress was designed by fur on the bottom of theuneven 
Elizabeth Axtman. skirt. The model is by Elizabeth Axtman. 





Photograph by White, New York 


Beatrice Allen, the dancer, in an unusual evening gown—a black 
lace overskirt over a deep blue satin petticoat, a black and blue 
brocade bodice with diamond and sapphire brooch, and with a 
string of pearls draped from the brooch to one side of the skirt. 
The bodice has a turnover of emerald-green satin. 
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Peggy) Wood. 


Strange Alleys 


WHAT 


IT MEANS TO LIVE 


IN YOUR TRUNK AMONG 
THE ONE-NIGHT STANDS 


By 


Pee ey 


Wood 


Editor's Note: Peggy Wood, the author of this amusing article, has won 
a personal triumph on Broadway in “Young America,” Fred Ballard’s comedy- 
drama. She is the daughter of Eugene Wood, the writer. 


or oe HERE really ought to be an 
| a or in this title, as in “Ragged 
i} Dick, or Life Among the 
Newsboys,” and “How to Beat the 
Paper-hanger,” and the like. 

This particular or, however, is not 
explanatory ; in fact, it rather confuses. 
Would you say—truthfully, now—that 
if the title read “Strange Alleys, or 
Living in Your Trunk,” the or part 
helped out so very much? And yet it 
has everything to do with the main 
subject—quite everything. Maybe you 
don’t just see it. Well, it’s this way: 











When you’re on the road— There! 
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It’s out! So I might as well confess all. 
When you’re on the road, not drum- 
ming, like a certain lady of modern fic- 
tion who sells petticoats (why, I don't 
know ; nobody wears ’em; anybody can 
see that),—after you get off the road, 
that is,—your time is mostly spent in 
packing and unpacking and running up 
strange alleys. 

That doesn’t sound like a respectable 
occupation, and between you and me. 
I am of the opinion that things are 
fixed so that it wont look like a re- 
spectable occupation. 


Trunks and alleys! While yow live 






































in one, you run up the other. 
The reason you run up or walk 
up is that somewhere at the 
end of it you hope to find a 
door with a light over it, 
whereon is painted in plain 
black and  white,—although 
from all accounts it should be 
in flaming colors,—“StTacE En- 
TRANCE.” 

Having disclosed my occupa- 
tion, let me send up a cry “on 
behalf of my fellow-artists,” as 
they say at benefits: 
“Why, oh why, do 
they run us 
up dark 
alleys 




















STRANGE ALLEYS 


Photograph by Underwood 
& Underwood, New York 


“It is an important 
biological fact about 
the chorus-man that 
he’s always just been 
to the theater. If you 
should start for the 
theater immediately 
you left your train, 
you'd be sure to meet 
a chorus-man coming 
back from it, and he 
would tell you how 
many blocks up this 
way, and how many 
down that way, ‘and 
then turn into an 


“When you're Photograph by Ita L. 


on the road... har 
after you get Xe 
off it, your time is mos ly 

d 


spent in packing an un- J 
packing and running if 
up strange alleys, // 
That doesn’t sound 
like a respectable oc- 
cupation, and be- 
tween you and me, 
I em of the opinion 
that things arefixed 
so that it wont 
look like a respect- 
able occupation.” 


a where 


ot thugs 
i oe lurk, drunks may 
| lurch and horses plod 


dragging heavy loads of scenery 
while we flatten ourselves against 
the wall to keep from getting a 
three-cornered rip in our suits 
as the first-act set goes by?” 
Why do they hang up the plac- 
ard: “TRADESPEOPLE WILL UsE 
THE BASEMENT ENTRANCE?” 
Actors snoop around until they 
find the back door. Surely that 
must be partly responsible for 
the low status of the profession 
in the eyes of the thoroughly re- 
spectable. They know that the 
grocer-boy and the _butcher- 
boy always go to the back door. 


o” 


alley 








“hotograph copyrighted, 1915, by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
Miss Wood in an unusual pose. 
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True, the plumber has been known to 
enter by the front door, but he is in a 
class by himself, he and the piano- 
mover! 

The respectables climb up the front 
steps and somebody lets ’em in; they 
don’t even have to push the door. But 
the actor or actress must needs yank 
on a dirty, heavy, sheet-iron thing until 
sheer bodily weight opens it, even if she 
has on a pair of clean white gloves 
and a brand-new dress. If you dare 
mention coming “through the front,” 
every, face expresses horror. Gently 
but firmly you are put in your place 
and told. that only those who pay use 
that door. Those who play must find 
what door they can. And so you set 
out on your voyage of discovery, but 
not before you hear: “Serves them 
right! What'd they want to come 
through the front of the house for? 
Good night! Say, Bill, is there a chorus 
in this show?” 


But my idea was to say a few 


words on these  stage-entrances, 
and not to voice the woes of the actor, 
_ although I believe it’s being done. Nev- 
ertheless, I am going to stick to my 
original intention of enlightening the 
dear world on alleys. Enlightening is 
the word I take. 

After you take the electric iron out 
of your hotel-trunk—that is, supposing 
that the transportation manager gets 
your hotel right—and look around to 
see if the lamp-socket isn’t too high, 
stick a few pictures around to make the 
place look more homey, you powder 
your nose, put on your hat and brave 
the city. In the hotel lobby you look 
for stray members of the company who 
may have been before you to the 
theater and have broken the path, so 
to speak. They know how many squares 
it is straight ahead before you turn to 
the left. If there don’t happen to be 
any people you know, you just go on 
out anyway, because, ten chances to 
one, you'll meet a chorus-man who has 
just been to the theater and can give 
full directions. It is an important bio- 
logical fact about the chorus-man that 
he’s always just been to the theater. 
If you should start for the theater im- 
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mediately you left the train, you’d be 
sure to meet a chorus-man coming back 
from it, and he would tell you how many 
blocks up this way, and how many 
down that way, “and then turn into an 
alley.” 

Say “Louisville” to. me, and I imme- 
diately think of its theater alley, a 
measly little slit in the wall about a 
yard wide that gives on a measlier court 
with the inevitable iron door. That 
alley was in a way responsible for our 
fat man’s losing his religion. He 
couldn’t go in  front-ways, and he 
couldn’t go in sideways—oh, much less 
sideways; so he had to go quartering. 
How they got the scenery in I can't 
imagine, unless they took the roof off 
the theater and scaled it in as you 
pitch quoits. I know it never got 
through that alley. 

And Nashville! If there had only 
been snow there when I made its ac- 
quaintance! It was the grandest alley! 
It starts in on the street where the 
“Front Door” is and goes down to 
where the “Back Door” is, a whole 
block, and at an angle of sixty degrees 
—or maybe it was forty-five; I’m not 
inuch good at angles; but it was good 
and steep. Fine for coasting! If it 
were icy, one could borrow a barrel- 
stave and scoot right to the door. 

The theater the door opened into was 
a dear. It had a basement that you 
climbed into froma sub-basement. The 
basement was full of posts in the mid- 
dle to hold the stage up, and all around 
the edges of the posts were dressing- 
rooms for as many of the company as 
could get into them. The others held 
an overflow meeting out among the 
posts and wardrobe trunks, and the 
musicians practiced in between. Bed- 
lam! Oh, and there were rats too, 
big fellows. You had to lock up your 
make-up for fear they’d eat the grease- 
paint. 

From that basement you went up one 
of I don’t know how many stairs to 
the stage. I never did find out how 
many, because we were there for only 
two nights, but every entrance I made 
was up an entirely fresh pair of stairs. 
I worked it: like Alice—I looked where 
I wanted to go and then walked in the 
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opposite direction. A very good plan— 
it got me there oftener than not. 

The man who sits up nights planning 
theaters—I’m attributing them all to 
one man ; I judge by internal evidence— 
certainly believed in the three-mile walk 
a day for the health, only he took it out 
in stairs to climb. Any odd bit of room 
about the theater that wasn’t working 
must have something to do, and so he 
put in stairs and then built some place 
tor the stairs to go to. Also, his main 
idea was to make them sudden-like, so 
that the easiest thing in the world to do 
is to fall down them and the hardest 
thing in the world to do is to climb 
up them. 


OME theaters, of course, have ele- 
vators, but they’re only for trunks— 

which, contrary to the physiology taught 
in schools, have no legs atid have to be 
elevated. These aren't the trunks you 
live in; these are costume and ward- 
robe trunks, immense things, each hold- 
ing enough for a whole camel-train of 
Marco Polo’s or whoever it was that 
imported in ancient times. Some of 
these trunks are personal, marked with 
your name and “THeaTter.” And oh! 
what a blessing on one-nighters when 
you don’t live in your trunks at all but 
in your bag. For then the theater- 
trunk can be loaded to bursting with 
the electric iron, clean linen and as many 
duds as you think you'll need until you 
get your hotel-trunk again. You're al- 
ways certain about getting the theater- 
trunk, and so if your waist should 
happen to show signs of soft-coal, dive 
into the theater-trunk and there you 
are, fresh as a daisy—that is, if you 
remembered to tote some things down 
from the hotel and pack them in the 
trunk. 

Fiber trunks are supposed to be the 
best for this purpose, because they 
stand more jumping on; also they 
bounce better when pushed off a truck 
into the alley, which is.the only really 
scientific way to unload, according to 
trucksters. I’ve seen mine come off 
in such a way and have had time to say 
seventeen prayers between push and 
bounce. Figure up for yourself the 


distance from the ground, according to 
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the well-known law of falling objects. 
Playing a new town each night, just 
imagine what a trunk would look like 
under such treatment if it bruised like 
a human being. Mine would have been 
in the hospital long ago with all its 
front teeth out and every rib broken. 

I’d heard a lot about one-nighters in 
various keys, all minor, so I looked with 
trepidation at the call-board, showing - 
two weeks of what seemed to be pro- 
gressive stages to the jumping-off place. 
That being my first experience, having 
been theretofore a pampered. New 
Yorker, I immediately assumed the air 
of what I took to be a correct imita- 
tion of an old-timer, and prophesied all 
sorts of calamities to happen in those 
two weeks. -I foresaw stalled trains, 
dismal dressing-rooms, worse hotels— 
I didn’t think of rats—and all sorts 
of dreariness. As a result of taking 
the gloomy view, I had really a fine 
time. We saw a lot of the country and 
some cities so called by courtesy. (They 
always were much smaller than the 
black ‘type on the map would seem to 
indicate.) Pittsburgh, for instance: on 
the map it looks pretty nearly as big . 
as Chicago, which just goes to show 
how deceiving maps are. Why, do you 
know, the women there still go to mar- 
ket with baskets on their arms? Not 
the servants—-the mistresses; you'd 
think it was a village. Oh yes, it has 
an alley too: if has bushels of them, 
and they all look alike. The only dis- 
tinguishing feature of the theater-alley 
is that it has dingy, discouraged-look- 
ing houses in it. Pleasant outlook for 
the tenants whose front yards extend 
onto the stage, so to speak! 

As I said, we saw some cities and 
some one-nighters, and that being my 
first trip, I can readily identify a town 
if it’s named to me now, alley and all. 
However, in a few years I suppose I'll 
be like the others, who designate a place 
solely as the “last town” or the “next 
town.” About that time, too, I’ll com- 
pletely forget what day of the -week it 
is; I’m bad enough now. Playing week- 
stands you can pretty well tell when 
Sunday comes, because you travel, and 
‘most everybody reads or plays poker. 
I didn’t play, because nobody would 
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“Some theaters, of course, have elevators,” says Peggy Wood, “but they’re only for trunks.” 
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teach 
whether from a 


humanitarian ~ 


standpoint or the 
fact that probably 
I had no. card- 
sense anyway. And 
what’s the use of 
wasting one’s time 


trying to teach a’ 


girl poker? How- 
ever, .we managed 
to scare up a bridge 
four and so became 
aristocrats of the 
card-players. So 
Sundays were 
clearly defined and 
looked forward to 
as days of rest. 

Mondays we 
know as opening 
night in the “next 
town’ —a dayfor 
exploring new al- 
leys. But when 
there were several 
opening nights in 
a week, we'd be 
forced to buy a 
paper to find out 
what day it was; 
and buying a paper 
outside of New 
‘York is just a 
waste of time and 
money. Once we 
knew for certain 
about Monday. 
That was in Balti- 
more, In the open 
gutters of the the- 
ater alley, which 
goes from street to 
street, there was 
running a_ bluish, 
milky fluid with 
here and _ there 
flecks of foam. We 
knew what it was, 
all right—wash- 
day. 

Saturdays we 


were well ac-~ 


quainted with, for 
that was pack-up 
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1, LN ight and the day 


you paid your 
hotel bill—that is, 
if you had enough 
money left; if not, 
that was one of the 
days you held up 
the manager to get 
out of town. 
There are other 
days in the week, 
I suppose, but they 
seem sort of hazy 
and probably don’t 
amount to much— 
except pay-day. 
You think that is 
Saturday, of 
course. Fond de- 
lusion! Tuesday is 
the official day for 
the ghost. I ask 
you, could any- 
thing be more 
provoking? You 
always need 
money Saturday 
and have to draw. 
Think of the book- 
keeping that must 
have to be done, es- 
pecially’ on one- 
nighters ! 


OMEHOW 1 
can’t keep off 
the subject of those 
one-night stands; 
besides, I believe 
they’re the thing to 
discourse upon—at 
least, “How do you 


like the _ one- .@ 


nighters?’’ is the 
very first question 
the layman asks 
as soon as he finds 
out what you do 
for a living—that 
and “Don’t you 
get awfully sick 
of doing the same 
thing night after 
night?” The lat- 
ter I refuse to an- 
swer, because it’s 
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too silly; but to the first I should say 
that I don’t mind them a bit. And to 
the question that might follow, my re- 
ply would be: “No, I didn’t see 
many sights, not as sights are reck- 
oned—that is to say, the Carnegie 
Library and where George Washing- 
ton washed his face and other places 
of national interest ; but I’ll bet I’ve seen 
more alleys than all the sightseers that 
ever rubbernecked.” And what’s more, 
next time I go to a new town I’m going 
to get some snapshots of stage alleys, 
paste them in a book and show some- 
thing new in “Records of My Trip” 
that will make folks sit up. 

For instance, there’s an alley in To- 
ledo that is and is not an alley. Your 
voyage of discovery takes you along 
the street past the box-office to a glass 
door—not all glass, understand; just 
the top half—on which the stage-en- 
trance sign is spelled in gold letters. 
Our little music-seller took me by 
the arm—it was a habit he had—and 
showed me to those gold letters. He 
was all but overcome, and so was I. 
Evidently Toledo has advanced ideas 
about the people back of the footlights. 
Even the alley was an enclosed passage 
protected from the elements, leading 
from the street to a broad room where 
the mail-box was. 

Oh, mail-box! Somebody who knows 
your charm should compose a eulogy 
to you. Your outside may be only a 
cigar-box, but your inside is a treasure- 
chest, when we’re a long ways off from 
home. 

I confess I read all the ad’s that come 
to me—all about Mme.-Dufunni’s Sale 
of Slightly Used Gowns, why you ought 
to use So-and-So’s Cold Cream, and 
how many blocks—‘“‘squares,” I mean— 
west it is to Skipmadoody’s Chop House 
(as if you knew west from east!). 
They’re all so interesting out of the 
stage-door mail-box. One reason why 
I write more letters on the road is be- 
cause I do so like to get answers out 
of that box. There are two other im- 
portant reasons: one is that hotels 
(some of them) have such nice paper, 
—anyway there’s a lot,—and the other 
is that I just love to see letters go 
down the mail-chute. That’s why I 


sometimes save up my correspondence 
till we reach a big town. You see the 
connection ?—big town, big hotel, more 
likely to have mail-chute. 


REALLY the theater alley leads to so 
many interesting things that attract 
of themselves—letters, scenery and 
show folks—that may be the reason for 
its dinginess. Why fuss with it? It’s 
got to be used, anyhow, and so what’s 
the use? Same old principle as_ the 
flower and its perfume: if it’s a gor- 
geous affair, it doesn’t need a perfume; 
if insignificant, its perfume will attract. 
The perfume idea makes me think of 
one particular alley in the South which 
is rather nice, all fussed up with lat- 
ticework and covered with vines. I 
found out later the reason for the vines: 
the jail was next door. 

That jail always seemed too suggest- 
ive, too handy, as it were, and so I was 
powerful glad to leave the place. How- 
ever, I suppose I’ll play it again many 
times (the town, of course, not the jail) 
and vaunt my superior knowledgé over 
the first-time-on-the-road-ers, thus put- 
ting myself in a class with the much- 
seasoned old-stagers. About then, too, 
I'll begin to remember the names of ho- 
tels and be greeted cheerily by clerks 
who pride themselves on memory, with: 
“Why, how d’yuh do? Your regular 
room? Front! Show the lady to 1047.” 

Then, I suppose, alleys will have lost 
their charm and become just alleys, no 
longer leading to the door that opens 
on a romantic world, no longer identi- 
fied with towns, but just alleys to the 
place where you work. 

I hope that time will be a long ways 
off, but if it should come, there’s a pipe- 
dream I want to come with it. I know 
exactly how it will look, because just 
such an incident really did happen, only 
not to me. The scene in the dream is 
laid in an alley where a person whom 
I recognize without much difficulty is 
just entering. At that moment two peo- 
ple pass. One nudges the other and 
says: 

“Look, there goes So-and-So. 
I wonder how old she is?” 

If you don’t consider that a compli- 
ment, just think it over for a minute. 


Say, 
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CLOSE friend of mine, a 

A prominent lawyer and a for- 

| mer member of the bench, 
once remarked to me that he could not 
understand why a playwright of my ex- 
perience could not tell, at the dress re- 
hearsal of a new play, whether he had 
a success or a failure. 

“Did you ever lose a case you ex- 
pected to win?” I asked him. 

ees” . 

“And you selected the jury, didn’t 
you?” 

“oe.” 

“Twelve men—men, remember !— 
and you had many opportunities to talk 
to them, to explain your case, to argue 
for your client ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And then you wonder why a play- 
wright cannot know whether he has a 
winning case,” I went on, “when he 
goes to trial before fifteen hundred per- 
sons, men and women of all grades of 
intelligence, who have paid from fifty 
cents to two dollars—and are not being 
paid, as your jury is paid—to render a 
verdict! His case is presented by 
others; he can neither argue nor de- 
bate; he has no judge to expound 











etc. 





principles and 
technique, nor to instruct the 
jury as to its duties. Now do you 
wonder ?” 
He said he was convinced. 


| HAVE been writing plays for 

eighteen years or so, and I have just 
had the most decisive failure of my 
career—“What Money Can’t Buy.” 
But it was coming to me. Besides, I 
can have a failure on Tuesday and 
forget abqut it by Thursday. 

It’s a gamble—the greatest gamble 
in the world. And like all gambles, a 
certain law of averages prevails. I 
was due for a strike-out: “Bought and 
Paid For” had run for a season in New 
York; “To-day” stayed thirty-six 
weeks there, “The Law of the Land’”’ 
twenty-eight weeks, and “Innocent” 
fourteen weeks. I was due for a fail- 
ure, and it came. 

You never know when you are to win 
or to lose—just how the cards are to 
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fall. That is what makes play-writing 
the greatest and most fascinating of 
gambles. And I increase my chances 
of winning or losing by taking a one- 
third interest in every play I write: 
| feel that if it is good enough for 
some one else to take a chance on, it 
is good enough for me. I am willing 
to bet on myself. 

Had “Bought and Paid For” been a 
total failure, we would not have lost 
more than eight thousand dollars. And 
we would have had our stock-company 
and motion-picture rights, which might 
have brought us out even. -As it is, 

the play will make 
us, producers and 
author, more than 
half a million dol- 


lars. That is what 
makes the gamble 
worth while. 

My time and en- 
ergy in writing the play—that which 
it takes out of me that can never be 
put back—goes into the pot as part of 
the wager. I planned “Bought and 
Paid For” for seven years before | 
wrote a line of it. When I got down 
to it, I wrote the first three acts in ten 
days and the last act in twenty-four 
hours. 

| had every line fixed in my mind. 
It was a simple matter to put them on 
paper. I walk out in the open and talk 
my plays to myself. As I write the 
play, I act every part and speak every 
line. This is to give me the sound 
of things—for the written line and the 
spoken line sometimes have far from 
the same effect. 

Conditions theatrical in cities other 
than New York have changed mate- 
rially in the last few years. “A solid 
year at the Metropolitan Theater, New 
York” means nothing “on the road” 
now. So many inferior companies 
have been sent campaigning with this 
as their battle-cry that it has lost all 
significance. The voice of New York, 
theatrically speaking, is no longer the 
voice of the mighty. Each city sets 
up its own standard and accepts or 


rejects as it sees proper. Nowadays 
a play must succeed on its merits in 
each city it visits, and a success in one 
gives absolutely no certainty of suc- 
cess in another. 


ERE is an instance: “The Law of, 
the Land” ran twenty-eight weeks 
in New York last season. This sea- 


‘son it was sent on the road with the 


original production and (with one ex- 
ception) the original cast, headed by 
Julia Dean. It played Buffalo, Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati and St. Louis. In 
not one of these cities did it do more 
than three thousand dollars in gross 
receipts. What was the value of the 


New York run? 
The reverse of this is often the case, - 


and plays which are financial failures 

on the road before reaching New York 

often make tremendous successes in 

that city. This was true of such plays 

as “The Little Minister,” with Maude 

Adams, “Seven Days,” “Paid in Full,” 

“A Pair of Sixes,” “Peg o’ My Heart,” 

and, if I may say so, “The Man of the - 
Hour.” This is the reason a producer 

often takes a desperate chance and pre- 

sents in New York a play which has 

been a dire failure on its try-out trip. 

He knows that New York forms its 

own opinion and often takes to its heart’ 
a play which other places have cast into 

outer darkness. 


CAME to America from England, 

where I was born, when I: was 
seventeen. My first position was as a 
clerk in the Board of Trade in Chicago. 
I was so green the cows ran after 
me. 

I stayed in Chicago for five or six 
years and then went to Minneapolis to 
represent a grain house. There I ac- 
cepted an offer to go to the Academy 
of Music at Baltimore as treasurer. 
Next I went to the Bush Street Theater 
in San Francisco as manager, and 
thence from one to-another, and then 
on the road. So my training was from 
the money end—the box-office, if you 
insist. 
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My first play was writ- 

ten about eighteen years ago. 
I called it “The Specu- 
lator.” It was accepted by 
the second manager to whom 
I sent it; and my second play, 
“The Wrong Mr. Wright,” 
was accepted by the first 
manager to whom [| sent it. 
(I have never written: a play 
that hasn’t been: produced— 
even. if I did produce some 
myself.) But although “The 
Wrong Mr. Wright” was a 
success; my. next play, “What 
Happened to Jones,” was re- 
jected by every manager I 
could find. 

I had about twenty-five 
hundred dollars. ‘We'll do it 
ourselves,” I said to my 
brother. And we did. 

Our next problem was to: get it 
into New York. None of the more 
prominent managers believed the 
play would succeed, and so none of 
the uptown theaters were open to 
us. At last we hit upon the old 
Standard .Theater. It had been 
transformed from a dime museum 
and couldn’t get a tenant. The pro- 
ducers would complain that you could 
still. smell the monkeys. 

We got it, but under a contract pro- 
viding that if our gross receipts fell 
below six thousand dollars a week for 
two consecutive weeks, our lease would 
be canceled. We opened in the middle 
of August, and the first week was cool. 
We took in a little less than six thou- 
sand dollars. But the next week was a 
scorcher, and our gross fell to about 
five thousand, five hundred dollars. 

One or two-other producers promised 
the Standard manager, Aaron Wood- 
hall, that they would book his theater. 
He gave us our notice. 

We had a “hit” on hand and no place 
to show it. 

But: here enters the luck of the game. 
The attraction at the Bijou fell down 
and left that theater dark. We moved 
in for a long and highly prosperous run. 
Woodhall never had a winning week 
in his theater all winter. 

That is part of the gamble. 
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A playwright cannot know whether he hase winning case. 


Mostly it 


you ask about acting! 

isn’t acting: it’s personality. The 
more | see of the theater, the more I 
realize the value of charm. In the first 
years of her stardom, Miss Barrymore’s 
success was‘due to her personality, her 
charm. Now, however, she is an ac- 


tress, a real actress. Suddenly, as so 
many of our actresses do, she found 
herself. 

This finding oneself is to me one of 
the most remarkable things about act- 
ing. For years an actress will play 
without making any appreciable suc- 
cess. There is something lacking. 
Suddenly, sometimes overnight, the 
missing quality is supplied and another 
real actress is on-the boards. The most 
recent example of this that I can think 
of is Christine Norman. For years her 
acting left me cold and -unresponsive. 
Recently I saw her in “The Un- 
chastened Woman.” The coldness was 
gone. Speaking in the vernacular, she 
“came across” splendidly. Being 
greatly interested in such developments, 











I went back to see Miss Norman. I 
asked her how it happened. She told 
me that it came to her one night while 
playing in “Our Children,” in Chicago. 
Suddenly she discovered that, for her, 
the way to act was not to try to act. In 
other words, up to that-time all her 
acting had been external. Now what 
she wishes to convey comes from 
within. She has found herself. 

Personality is that persuasive quality 
that takes the audience to the player. 
Some people can come into a room and 
seem to fill it up with their personality ; 
others are just objects, like the furni- 
ture. Players with personality can 
come on the stage, and immediately you 
know they are there—you realize them 
~—although they may not have spoken a 
word. That is what personality means 
to an audience. Ability to act is sec- 
ondary. 

And the player’s real character helps 
or detracts. If an actress is really of a 
catty disposition, the audience feels it. 
If an actor is an egotist, the audience 
recognizes it and dislikes him for it, no 
matter what the part. 

Many players wont take unlikable 
parts. They know that the average 
theater-goer wont differentiate between 
the real and the acted. Neither do 
some critics draw the line. So the 
actor or actress frequently refuses an 
engagement rather than run the chance 
of being disliked, by being cast for a 
stage character the audience will not 
like. I don’t blame them; it is a matter 
of business. 


AXP tell me of any really great stage 
success where the principal char- 
acters have not been likable. Why, as 
a matter of fact, the sympathy of the 
audience for the central figures in the 
play enters into the infallible-rule for 
writing successes—a rule that in this 
day and age, however, no one seems to 
follow: we are all striving for novelty. 
This rule is divided into four parts, or 
acts: 

(1) In the first act make your 
audience like your central character. 

(2) In the second act make your 
audience want your central character to 
attain a certain object. 
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(3) In the third act put in the way 
of your central character an apparently 
insurmountable obstacle to this attain- 
ment. 

(4) In the fourth act have your 
central character surmount this ob- 
stacle. 

Instead of writing sympathetic char- 
acters, the playwright of to-day tries 
for the high lights and low lights. He 
wont follow a formula, largely because 
it is a formula. Some, arguing logic, 
plead for the unhappy ending. 

If a person expects to be a success- 
ful playwright, he must send _ his 
audience home with either a happy 
ending or a thrill. The happy ending 
is better—as witness “Peg o’ My 
Heart” and “Daddy Long-legs,” or any 
of the great successes. 

Unclean plays and farces wont “re- 
peat”—that is, people wont go to see 
them a second time. They go to an 
unclean play to be shocked, and seeing 
it a second time gives no shock. As 
for farces, their principal element is 
that of surprise: after that element 
is gone, the theater-goer is not inter- 
ested. 

Three things point to the success of 
your play—laughter, applause and 
tears. If the playwright has one, he 
has a chance for success; if he has two, 
he has a certain success; if he has the 
three, he has that tremendous master- 
piece we are all looking for. Henry E. 
Dixey pointed this out to me. 

My theory is that farces. are best 
written by young men. They have the 
exuberance of youth, the vim and zest 
and action that a farce requires. And 
they take chances; they dash in where 
older heads would not dare to go. 
They conceive a situation, say “This is 
funny,” and use it. The older play- 
wright weighs such a situation for im- 
probabilities, always finds one or two, 
and discards the idea. 

Now, a peculiarity of comedy is that 
an audience will always laugh at pain. 
Nearly all farces are founded on 
trouble and pain. If you want a good 
farce, get some one into trouble as soon 
as the first curtain goes up. 

Comedy made “Bought and Paid 
For” a success. I didn’t think I could 
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write the play so that 
it would be acceptable 
to the public. It had 
four persons and two 
servants and was i 
three “sets”—that 
is, three stage-set- 
tings were re- 
quired. The real 
story involved 
only two persons, 
as many plays do. 
had no . lightness. 
last I introduced 
comedy character 
Jimmy, and I knew I 
had an “audience” 
play. 
‘As to stage-settings, 
they are more impor- 
tant to the playwright 
than most people real- 
ize. The fewer the 
“sets,” the less the cost 
of production and the 
more likely the writer 
is to find a_ backer. 
Each “set” requires 
different furniture, 
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known to the 
average person 
unless he is ac- 
corded the addi- 
tional ~ publicity 
given him as an 
actor or _  pro- 
ducer. The play- 
wright is known only 
to those interested in 
plays. 

And as for the 
author’s making cur- 
tain speeches — the 
stage is the last place 
where he should per- 
mit an audience to see 
him. The play speaks 
for him. 


OW for the 

movies! I must 

not miss them in this 

discussion. In these 

days it is quite rude to 

overlook them, it 
seems. 

We are hearing such 

a lot about how they 





too; there is an added 
expense. I contend 
that if the play is in- 
teresting, the public 
deesn’t give a hang 
whether there are four “sets” or one. 

“Peg o’ My Heart” is played in one 
interior “set.” 

“What Happened to Jones” was in 
one “set.” When I took the manuscript 
to the different producers, read it to 
them and told them of its one back- 
ground, they said: “My boy, your 
audiences will get up and walk out.” 

“They will,” I replied, “if they come 
to see the scenery.” 


Past successes count for nothing 
with an author, except so far as 
the opening night of a new play is con- 


cerned. The last thing the average 
theater-goer notices is the name of the 
playwright. A star may be made in a 
night; a playwright must have two or 
three big successes before his name is 
even known along Broadway. And no 
matter how many he has, he will not be 


Asfor the author's making curtain speeches, 
the stage is the last place where he should 
Permit an audience to see him. The play 


for him. 


have taken away the 
patronage of the 
speaking drama. 
Well, how? Plays 
that the people want 
to see draw just as much money as 
they ever did. But the public want 
proven plays—that’s what the films 
have done. The public will stand for 
no semi-successes, as they would a few 
years ago. 

In other words, the public no longer 
go to a play for the sake of going to 
the theater. If they want to go “just 
somewhere,” they dance or go to the 
motion pictures. 

Can you say that the films have af- 
fected “His Majesty, Bunker .Bean,” 
drawing from ten thousand to eleven 
thousand dollars a week in Chicago? I 
could name a half-dozen more. 

And the films have done another 
thing: they have given the unknowns 
a chance on the stage. A Broadway 
leading man, who two years ago got 
a salary of two hundred dollars a week, 
now comes into your office and de- 
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mands six hundred dollars a week. 
“If you don’t give it to me,” he says, 
“the movies will.” So he is sent out to 
be a film. 

As a result, look at the successes of 
the season: “Bunker Bean,” with no 
well-known player but Taylor Holmes; 
“Young America,” all new; “The Un- 
chastened Woman,” which makes 
Emily Stevens a star; “Fair and 
Warmer,” with no star player; “The 
Boomerang ;” and a dozen others. 


Y own experience with the films 
has not been overly pleasant, but 
it has taught me two things: 

(1) See that your royalty contracts 
for plays or scenarios are based on one 
hundred per cent of the gross revenue; 
and— 

(2) Provide in your contract that 
the final scenario of the screen feature 
which is to bear your name must be 
approved by you. 

The first item is more important than 
it seems. The playwright or novelist 
who sells his motion-picture rights 
usually disposes of them to the manu- 
facturer. His royalty is to be a cer- 
tain percentage of the sum which the 
manufacturer realizes on the prints 
which he sells to the exchange-man or 
distributing agent. This distributing 
agent, however, sells in turn to the 
exhibitor, at a higher price, 
and so his sales really consti- 
tute the gross upon which 
the royalty percentage 
should 
apply. 
Make the 
manu fac- 
turer base your 
royalty on the 
gross as repre- 
sented by the 
exchange- 
man’s sales. 

As for the 
second item, I 
object to hav- 
ing a fifty-dol- 
lar.- a - week 
scenario- 
writer tear a 


apart—a play that has been a sitccess 
on the stage; then have a director tear 
his scenario apart because it doesn’t 
happen to strike his fancy; and then 
finally to have a film turned out, with 
the name of my play and bearing my 
name as author, that in no manner or 
form resembles my effort. I know a 
number of playwrights and novelists 
of long experience who, after one such 
experience, have refused to let the film 
companies buy any more of their work. 
We are ashamed to have the products 
bear our names, and we cannot afford 
to have the public associate us with 
such mutilated- mummery. Of the 
various plays of mine which have been 
done on the screen, two have been given 
their approximate dramatic value. The 
persons responsible for the others were 
simply guilty of murder in the first 
degree. 

The alleged comedy of the movies is 
too awful for words. It makes the 
worst days of degenerate burlesque 
seem polite and refined. The most 
prominent of comedy producers for 
the screen attains his most glorious 
achievements in filming a man asleep 
with his mouth open and having an- 
other man hit him on the face with 
a piece of custard pie. Do they really 
hope to get two dollars a seat for such 
muck as that? 

& Mind you, I believe in the 
movies. They are here to 

. stay. They are destined to 

be a_ tremendous 

force both 

as re 
gards 
amusements 
and education. 
But there must 
come a change 
in their meth- 
od of produc- 
tion. Photo- 
graphically, 
they have im- 
proved won- 
derfully in the 
past few years. 
Dramatically, 
they are still in 


play of mine 


Unclean ,.iays wont “repeat.” People go to an unclean play to 
shocked, and seeing it a second time gives no shock. ° 


the depths. 





Tyson 
Switches the Cut 


WHEREIN A CROOK DOUBLE-CROSSES 
HIMSELF FOR THE SAKE OF AN- 
OTHER MAN'S MOTHER: 20 A 
VIVID TALE OF THE RACE-TRACK 


By John 


Author of ‘‘Louisville Kid Butts In,’’ 





ES indeed, Vivian, this racing 

game was just made for me. 
If you only know how, it’s 
the easiest game in the world to 
beat.” Harold Dunning flicked the 
ashes off his cigarette and smiled con- 
descendingly at the henna-haired wom- 
an sitting across the table from him on 
the veranda of the United States Hotel, 
one of the most fashionable of Sara- 
toga’s summer caravansaries. They had 
just finished luncheon early one Satur- 
day afternoon late in August. “Yester- 
day I picked four winners in a row; 
the day before, I laid three bets and won 
two of them.” He chuckled—self-sat- 
ished, proud of himself. ‘And to-day 
I’m out to make a real killing.” 

Dunning leaned back in his chair and 
inhaled deeply of the smoke of his pa- 
per-covered roll, his hat cocked jaunt- 
ily on one side. Blowing a cloud of 
smoke into the woman’s rouged face, 
he nodded slowly, with half-closed eye- 
lids. Vivian Vane dropped a rather 
too fat chin to one braceleted wrist and 
smiled her admiration of the rosy- 
cheeked youngster opposite her. 

“You certainly are lucky, my dear,” 
she murmured. 

“Lucky! Huh! I play the dope, 
Miss Vivian. Understand? I know this 
racing game from Alpha to Omaha. 
Bet your life Ido! They can’t put any- 
thing over on me—not in a thousand 
years.” 

















Day 


“*Putting One Past Padgett,’’ etc. 


“You—you're going to—make a kill- 
ing’ this afternoon, you said,” she 
prompted, observing him covertly. 

“Yes, a killing. I’m going to throw 
the harpoon into that crook of a George 
Tyson. Lord, how I detest that—” 

“I wonder why,” she interrupted, 
raising her head, a whimsical smile on 
her carmined lips. 

“Because he is a crook!” the young 
man vociferated hotly. “And because 
he keeps trying to get you away from 
me. That’s why.” He struck the table 
with a clenched fist. 

“But you know, sweetheart, that he 
hasn’t a chance!’ The woman reached 
across and laid a caressing hand on 
her companion’s hand. “Don’t you?” 

“That isn’t the idea,” Dunning an- 
swered, his brows corrugated. “He’s 
always butting into my game. One 
night at the Casino he had the audacity 
to sit in a poker game with me—and 
tapped me. The dirty skunk!” His 
brown eyes blazed. ‘“He’s a crook, I 
tell you. Tried to pull a line of patron- 
izing talk. Called me a kid and—and— 
I hate him!” He pulled his hand away 
from hers and lighted a fresh cigarette. 
“He has the heart of a mummy and the 
eyes of a fish. Ever notice his eyes? 
Cold, cunning, crafty, crooked! No 
more soul than a snake.” 

“So you’re—you’re going to ‘throw 
the harpoon into him?” The woman 
smiled benignly, nodding. “They say 
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he is a very clever—crook, Harold.” 
She studied the young man’s face a 
moment. Then she asked: “I wonder 
how you are going to do it.” 

“Wait and see!” He bit the words 
off sharply, in quick staccato. 

“Wont you tell me?’—seductively. 

He shook his head. 

“Please.” 

“Second race,” Dunning answered in 
a low tone, and glanced about furtively 
to make sure no one heard. “Bonnie 
Boy.” He leaned toward her, his face 
tense. “I'll hit him where he lives—the 
cowardly cur!” 

The woman picked up the list of 
entries and turned to the second race. 

“Ah!” After a moment: “But, 
dear, that horse ran fourth the last time 
out, didn’t it? Hasn’t won a race at 
the meeting, has it?” 

“That’s the point. It’ll be at least ten 
to one—maybe better. Get me? He is 
ready now. Ripe for a killing.” 

“How do you—what makes you so 
Sure?” The woman was deeply inter- 
ested now. Her big blue eyes searched 
the young man’s face eagerly. 

“Nigger Joe,” he whispered. “Best 
clocker on the track. Clocked the geld- 
ing yesterday morning. He’s coming 
here to—” 

“A man to see you, sir,” interrupted 
an obsequious waiter, approaching the 
table at which the couple sat in a shel- 
tered corner of the big veranda, “—a 
colored man. Says it’s important.” The 
waiter bowed low. Dunning sprang to 
his feet quickly, dropping his napkin to 
the floor from his lap. “Be back in five 
minutes, Viv’,” he said to the woman, 
and started toward the exit indicated by 
the waiter. He chuckled softly as he 
strode across the veranda, his shoulders 
thrown back, his head held high. The 
woman looked after him and smiled. 
It may have been that she sneered. 


At one end of the veranda a tall, 
lean-faced man with little gray eyes 
and a nose like a hawk got up leisurely 
from the small table at which he had 
been drinking a large cup of black cof- 
fee and nibbling at a salad. For a 
moment he stood watching Dunning out 
of eyes that glittered like those of a 
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python about to strike at a fawn. On 
his thin, bloodless lips there was a grin. 
Behind the grin there was a leering 
devil. 

“The simp piker!” he ejaculated 
under his breath, and crossed the ve- 
randa in long, stealthy strides, after the 
manner of a great cat. Without a word 
he sat down in the chair vacated by 
Dunning and glared at the woman for 
almost a minute, during which neither 
spoke. She met his gaze frankly. Then 
she sniffed and shrugged her shoul- 
ders. 

“Well?” she prompted at length, rais- 

ing her penciled eyebrows. 
_ “What kind of a game are you play- 
ing with me, anyway?” the newcomer 
asked. His even white teeth snapped 
together viciously. 

“What do you mean? Who are you, 
George Tyson, to expect from me any 
explanation of my actions? You—” 

“Forget that highbrow stuff with me. 
It don’t go. How is it you are here with 
that mother’s pet of a ten-dollar piker? 
You went to the theater with him last 
night. I saw you dancing with him in 
the pavilion in Congress Park the night 
before. You—” 

“Well, what of it? Doesn’t he dance 
beautifully?” She looked away—inso- 
lent, disdainful. “And he’s such a 
pretty boy,” she added. 

“Yes, he is a pretty dancer. I’d judge 
his brains, what little he has, are in his 
feet,’ Tyson snarled. 

“Why the grouch against the boy, 
Georgie dear?” 

“Because I hate a piker, I suppose. 
Besides, he may be a crook too. He 
gets twenty dollars a week as receiving 
teller in the Springs National, and I 
happen to know he’s lost at least a 
thousand this week. How can a clerk 
stand that unless he’s stealing ?” 

“Yes, but he made four winning bets 
yesterday, didn’t he?” 

“What kind of bets? Nothing but 
chicken-feed. Where he’s been losing 
is at the club, at night. He hasn’t got 
sense enough to play faro, but pikes his 
head off against the roulette wheel.” 

“What if he has lost a thousand? The 
kid has money, as I happen to know.” 

“How do you ‘happen to know’ so 
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much about it?” Tyson demanded, a 
dangerous glitter in his cold gray eyes. 

“Why, only last Monday he gave me 
three bonds of a thousand dollars each 
and asked me to borrow twenty-five 
hundred dollars for him from another 
bank.” 

“He did, eh? Why another bank? 
And why didn’t he borrow it himself ?” 

“Why, you know, George, he isn’t a 
mere clerk. He told me that he is 
working in the Springs National merely 
to learn the business, and then he’s 
going to open a bank of his own in an- 
other town. Naturally, he doesn’t want 
them to know all his business. And he 
gave me this.” She placed a finger on 
a jeweled butterfly at her throat.- 

“‘Um-huh!” Tyson caressed his hawk 
nose with bony fingers and grunted 
nasally. 
bunk, do you? Thought you were one 
of the wise ones.” 

The woman chuckled, low down in 
her throat. “You may change your 
mind about the kid’s being a piker be- 
fore night.” 

“What do you mean?”’—sharply. 

“Your opinion of him seems to be 
quite well reciprocated. You haven't 
anything on him there, at any rate.” 

“Well, out with it.” 

“He’s going to be on a live one this 
afternoon and make a real killing. He’s 
gunning for you, Georgie.” 

“Ts, eh? I'll not be hard to find. My 
bank-roll is as big as his would be if he 
owned the bank he works for. You 
know that no small-town piker could 
even make a nick in my bundle. What's 
the good thing?” 

“He has inside info’ on Bonnie Boy 
in the second. I’m going to take a flyer 
—myself—what you'd call a little piker 
bet.” 

“Well, kiss it good-by,” he sneered 
as he rose and started away just as 
Dunning reappeared through the door- 
way at the opposite end of the long 
veranda. Mentally he ejaculated : “Bon- 
nie Boy—rot!” 


ASSING through the rotunda on his 
way to the street, Tyson wads 
greeted by a breezy horse-owner from 
the West. “George, you’re the very 


“You fall for that line of . 
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man I’m lookin’ for,” hailed the West- 
erner. 

Tyson paused and surveyed the man 
with critical, calculating eyes. “Well?” 
he questioned. Taciturnity in busiress 
was. Tyson’s middle name. 

“I’m into you for eleven hundred, 
aint I, George?” 

Tyson jerked his head affirmatively. 
The debt mentioned was one of long 
standing ; he had crossed it off his books 
and was trying to forget it. 

“Can I go any deeper?” the West- 
erner wanted to know. 

“You certainly don’t need the price 
of a bottle of nerve-tonic. What’s the 
idea ?” 

“My old selling-plater is ready, and 
we're out to win to-day.” 

“Bonnie Boy ?” 

“That’s the bird. This Saratoga 
water has been as good as wild cow’s 
milk to him. He can do that mile to- 
day in better than one-thirty-nine, and 
there aint nary a nag in that string of 
sausage he’s in with that’s-ever madé 
that mark. Of course, I’ve got to have 
a good bet down before he goes for the 
money. He’s worked out with a big 
cook in the saddle in forty.” 

“Come around and bet me. I know 
three in that second race that can beat 
him.” Tyson turned to the cigar-case 
and rapped with a silver dollar on the 
glass top. ‘What are you smoking, 
Jim?” The Westerner took a big black 
cigar and lighted it from the alcohol 
cigar-lighter at his elbow. Tyson se- 
lected a cigar for himself and began 
chewing the end of it, thoughtfully, 
scowling savagely. Then to the horse- 
owner: “Better wait until some other 
time to gamble on that bird, Jim. This 
isn’t his day.” 

“Why, I tell you, George, he breezed 
in forty, with—” 

“Forget that noise. He wont win to- 
day. Get me? He wont win.” His 
gimlet eyes bored into the big bland orbs 
of the ruddy-faced man in front of 
him. 

“But I—” 

“We'll forget about the eleven hun- 
dred. Lay off the bird, I tell you. Slip 
it to Harris. He’s riding for you to- 
day, isn’t he?” 
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“Yes, but—” 

“Never mind; I'll put a good bet 
down for both of us—the next time out, 
if you say. There’s a reason.” 

“|—I—don’t understand,” the -other 
puzzled. 

“You don’t need to. Pass it on to the 
boy. You get me?” He watched the 
Westerner closely. “If you double- 
cross me, I have more t!ian one way to 
get back. You know that!” The words 
issued like thin blades of steel between 
Tyson’s bloodless lips. 

The horseman sighed. “T’ll do it,” he 
muttered, almost inaudibly. He turned 
away to do the bookmaker’s bidding. 


YSON sauntered over to a daven- 

port in a wide bay window of the 
rotunda and sat down to enjoy his cigar. 
He was smiling, contented, satisfied. 
His eyes had in them something of the 
look of a bob-cat approaching a hen- 
house filled with fat pullets. After per- 
haps half an hour, Dunning and Vivian 
Vane came into the lobby from the 
veranda and stood near the elevator, 


chatting with the woman’s sister and a 


horse-owner from Kentucky. Tyson 
watched them furtively, and his little 
eyes flashed dangerously as he saw 
Vivian lay a hand caressingly on Dun- 
ning’s coat-sleeve and smile up into his 
youthful, animated face. 

The bank-teller’s big, doll-like brown 
eyes were shining as he evidently con- 
templated his “killing.” At length he 
tipped his hat to the ladies and strode 
boldly across the big room to where 
Tyson was curled up on the daven- 
port, for all the world like a wolf 
watching its prey. 

“Out looking for suckers, are yuh?” 
Dunning laughed almost good-na- 
turedly. Notwithstanding Tyson’s es- 
timate of the ~young man’s “piker” 
bets the day before, the bank-clerk had 
won several hundred dollars. And al- 
though he had lost no less than a 
thousand dollars during the week, 
as the bookmaker had told Vivian 
Vane, he needed but the “killing” 
to put him at least a thousand dol- 
Jars better than “square with the 
game,” as he expressed it mentally 
when calculating his play. 
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Tyson rose leisurely and stood with 

feet set wide apart, his hands deep in 
the pockets of his coat, surveying the 
bank-teller from head to heels. 
“ “Out early looking for suckers, are 
yuh?” repeated the younger man. 
“Well, here’s one for you, m’friend. 
I’m your huckleberry, all right.” 

“So? Going to do a little plunging, 
are you? Bet as much as twenty bones, 
maybe.” Tyson sniffed. 

“Y-es,” drawled the other insolently. 
“Twenty and then some, old-timer. 
Just for luck I'll lay a little bet with you 
of fifty times twenty, for instance. Ah! 
Thought that would get a rise out of 
you.” He chuckled. Then he opened 
his coat and drew out a bundle of 
yellow-backed bank-notes, which he 
began counting deftly. Tyson watched 
him, curious, eager. 

“First race?” 

“Second.” 

“What’s your bird?” 

“Bonnie Boy, m’friend. Bonnie Boy 
—with Harris up.” He chuckled and 
looked around to where another book- 
maker was registering bets on the dif- 
ferent races. “That fellow over there 
offered me ten, four and two on my 
choice. Suppose you’ll want to lay me 
eight to one to win. That’s your way.” 

“Think so? Just for that I'll lay you 
twelve, five and two and a half. How 
do you want it? On the nose?” 

Dunning finished counting his roll. 
“On the nose? Why—why—” Dun- 
ning hesitated. The horse was not 
always dependable at the post. It might 
get away badly. Perhaps it would be 
safer to— “Two and a half to show, 
you said?” He shot a furtive glance 
at the bookmaker. Tyson nodded, his 
eyes on Vivian Vane. “Maybe I’d 
better let it go that way—a thousand 
to twenty-five hundred to show.” 

“You’re on.” Tyson turned away 
abruptly and hurried out to the street. 
Glancing at his watch, he saw that it 
still lacked nearly an hour of post time 
in the first race. Climbing into his big 
touring car, which had been standing 
in front of the hotel the while he had 
been at luncheon, he ordered his chauf- 
feur: 

“Take a little spin around, Marvin. 
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I’m in something of a stew—want to 
cool off.” 

“Pretty hot in the sun, sir,” answered 
the chauffeur, wiping his forehead with 
a blue handkerchief. “Of course, undér 
the heavy top—” 

“’m hot in my brain, Marvin,” 
interrupted the bookmaker. “These 
sneaking, thieving pikers get my 
Angora.” Under his mint-scented 
breath he muttered: “That dirty whelp 
of a.Dunning! Him with the baby eyes 
and the heart of a crook! Lord! 
Society ties the can to a bookmaker and 
yet it receives the likes of him with 
open arms. I’m going to show him up 
to-day, all right.” He chuckled and 
threw away his~ half-smoked cigar. 
“Tin going to fix things so that he can 
start soon for the place where they sing 
twice—over on the river where they do 
the lock-step instead of the tango and 
that hesitation Vivian seems to fancy 
so much.” He struck a clenched fist 
into an open palm and swore hideously. 
“Borrowed money on some bonds, eh?” 
he queried mentally. ‘‘Well, we’ll prob- 
ably discover where he got the bonds. 
No doubt it’ll all come out at the trial,” 
he cogitated. “I'll slip a little anony- 
mous letter to the Springs National to- 
night, by way of starting things 
along.” 


FOR fifteen minutes the car sped up 

one street and down another and 
finally turned in the direction of the 
track. As they were descending the 
long hill from Broadway, the driver 
suddenly threw out the clutch and put 
on the emergency brake. 

“What in thunder did you do that 
for?” Tyson asked angrily. 

“That old woman,” began the driver, 
pointing with a gauntleted hand. “See? 
she’s about to faint—or something.” 

Tyson craned his neck and observed 
a little old woman in a black alpaca 
dress and a small black straw bonnet 
trimmed with purple flowers, standing 
beside a telephone post at the roadside, 
to which she clutched desperately in an 

_ effort to keep from falling. Her head 
was wabbling from side to side; she 
was breathing heavily. Slowly she 
crumpled to the ground and lay in a 
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pitiable heap at the edge of the side- 
walk, limp, her toil-worn hands ex- 
tended helplessly. 

“Lord!” Tyson exclaimed. He 
leaped out of the car and ran to the 
woman quickly, through the dusty road. 
Picking the frail little body up in his 
long, sinewy arms, he carried her to the 
car and laid her on the broad back seat. 
“Quick!” he shouted to the driver. 
“Beat it to the hotel.” 

A minute later he lifted the woman 
again in his arms and carried her, 
moaning, muttering, up the steps and 
into the rotunda, and laid her tenderly 
on a big leather davenport which faced 
an empty brick fireplace. 

“Hurry!” he commanded a bell-boy. 
“Water! Call a doctor. Sunstroke! 
Hurry, for heaven’s sake!” He jerked 
off his broad-brimmed Panama hat and 
fanned the old woman’s face. Then he 
untied the ribbons under her chin and 
pulled off her bonnet. Her hair fell 
down over her shoulder in billowy folds 
of silver. 

Some one came with a pitcher of ice 
water. Tyson took his silk handker- 
chief from his pocket and dipped it into 
the pitcher. Then he laid the handker- 
chief across the woman’s face. “Put a 
chunk of ice at the back of her neck,” 
he ordered. A crowd of curious con- 
gregated. “Get back, you idiots!” 
shouted the bookmaker, and pushed 
several of them away. Presently the 
doctor came and ministered to the old 
woman, now rolling her head from side 
te side and moaning. Tyson watched 
her intently. He sat down on the dav- 
enport, held one of her hands in both 
his own and caressed it tenderly. 

At length the bookmaker asked of the 
doctor: “Don’t you think she’d be better 
off in a quiet room? And shouldn’t she 
have a nurse to watch her?” 

“That would be better,” the man 
of medicine admitted. ‘“But—who is 
she ?” 


"TYSON looked for a moment at the 
old woman’s hands. Then his cold 
gray eyes sought her face. The woman 
opened her eyes and stared, blankly. 
“She’s somebody’s mother, I reckon,” 
Tyson answered in a low tone. Men- 








tally he added: “I never had a mother, 
but if I: had:one, I’d want somebody to 
look after her if she got up against it 
like this!” His teeth snapped to- 
gether; he rose to his feet quickly and 
beckoned a clerk,: lolling behind the 
counter, a::cigarette flapping from: his 
lower lip. “Here, you! -A quiet room 
—with a bath. The best you’ve got!” 
To the'old woman: “Are you feeling 
better, madam?” She smiled faintly 
and. drank the: draught the doctor held 
to her lips. 

“I—I—I'm jes’ a leetle bit faint yit,” 
she managed to answer at length. 
—" that sun got to my. head a 

a 

Ten minutes later she was in a hand- 
somely furnished room on the second 
floor, to-which she had been escorted by 
Tyson :and a maid. As she lay back, 
limply, on the white-covered bed, she 
said to the .gambler: ‘“You’ve been 
mighty nice to an old woman, young 
man.” Tyson flushed like a schoolboy, 
as though he were guilty of some sneak- 
‘ing trick. 

“?°Tisn’t anything, madam. I hap- 
pened along in my car, and—” 

“T come all the way over from Troy 
on the interurban,” she interrupted. “I 
was: a-lookin’ for my boy. He works 
up to the bank. But bein’ as it’s a Sat- 
idday: afternoon, he wasn’t there—I 
didn’t know.’ So I went to his boardin’ 
house, but he wasn’t there. It was a 
long walk—clean out to the subu’bs, 
y'know: They said maybe I’d find him 
here at the hotel, so back I traipsed— 
through the broilin’ sun. They aint no 
street-cars—like they be at Troy. And 
I didn’t: have no money for. to. hire 
none of .them. autymobeels.” She 
paused a moment: and lay very still. 
Then: “I come over here on a mighty 
important errand—but maybe you’ve 
got to go. You’ve been—” 

“Not if I can be of any service, 
madam. I—” He flushed again and sat 
-uneasily on the edge of his chair at the 
bedside, twirling his Panama hat. She 
interrupted : ait 

“Well, I cain’t never thank you 
enough! I don’t know. what I’d ’a’ done 
if you. hadn’t: happened along .and 
fetched me in jes’ when you did. The 
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doctor said you’re the man that fetched 
me in. Now I was :goin’ to tell you 
about my errand: When my brother 
Silas died six months ago he left me 
three thousand-dollar traction bonds. 
They draw five per cent intrust—and 
that would jes’ about keep me fine, 
what with the. chickens and the garden. 
An’ bein’ as my boy is jes’ gettin’ 
started, I don’t like to be no more 
burden than I can help. Well, so I put 
the bonds in the old tin box my husband 
allus used. for valuable papers before 
he died. 

“A week ago to-morrow, my son 
come over to see me, and I know I had 
the bonds then, because I showed ’em 
to him.and asked him if. I hadn’t better 
put ’em in a safety-deposit box. But he 
said no, so I put ’em back in the tin box 
and put the box back on the closet shelf 
in my room. But—but—” The old 
woman swallowed hard. - Her brown 
eyes were swimming. “I—I—yestiddy 
I went to look at the bonds.”. She 
caught her breath convulsively. “They 
was gone!” 

“Gone!” echoed the gambler, darting 
a quick, furtive look at the maid, who 
stood at the foot of the bed. “Better 
go and find out whether the nurse is 
coming,” he told her quickly. After she 
had left the room, Tyson asked the old 
woman: “Did you tell the police?” 

“No, I didn’t. I thought it’d be better 
to come over and see my son. He’d 
know what was best to do. He’s a 
mighty bright boy, Harold is!” 

“Harold—” The softness had fled 
from Tyson’s eyes. His lips were a 
thin line across the lower half of his 
ugly face, under his hawk’s nose. “You 
mean ?” 

“Harold Dunning. He’s the receivin’ 
teller up to the Springs. National Bank, 
’n’ likely you know him, Mister. Every- 
body knows Harold. He’s a popular 
boy. And.smart as a whip!” 


But Tyson. was gone, without so 
much as a backward glance at the 
white-faced old woman on the bed. 
Down the hall he.rushed to the elevator 
and pressed the button almost fran- 
tically. .Out in the street he sprang into 
his car and shouted to the chauffeur: 
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“To the track. Drive like thunder.” 

Crowds of men and women lined the 
fence in front of the grandstand, 
awaiting the appearance of the horses 
for the second race. Other crowds 
weaved back and forth from paddock 
to betting ring, from betting ring to 
paddock. All were eager, restless, im- 
patient, nervous. Into the thick of the 
crowd rushed George Tyson, as cold- 
blooded a sure-thing gambler as ever 
shuffled a pack of cards:or twirled an 
ivory ball in a roulette wheel—a snaky, 
soulless creature whose blood ran in 
streams of ice-water through the veins 
of him, and who hated Harold Dun- 
ning, the rosy-cheeked, brown-eyed 
youth who had stolen his girl away 
from him, as only such a man can 
hate. 

With eager, anxious eyes, he scanned 
the faces he passed. Finally he ap- 
proached the paddock, glancing anon at 
his watch and muttering something 
under his breath. Near the gate he 
spied the person he sought—the breezy 
Westerner. Between the two surged a 
throng of race-lovers. Suddenly a 
trumpet sounded, shrill, clear. There 
was a sudden blare of horns as the band 
struck up a lively air. 

“‘A-a-a-a-ah!” exclaimed the throngs 
along the fence in front of the track, 
and in the grandstand. What mattered 
it to those fiends that it was only a sell- 
ing race? It was to be a horse-race, 
anyway. 

“Here they come!” 

“Tt isn’t post-time yet, is it?” queried 
one fiend of his neighbor. “Heavens! 
I wanted to get down a bet.” He 
started toward the betting ring. 

“It’s going to be a good race, at that,” 
commented Judge Calvert, leaning over 
the railing and watching the horses with 
critical eyes as they paraded in front of 
the judges’ stand—thoroughbreds, all, 
with sparkling eyes and silky coats, 
under silk-clad midgets crouching above 
their shining withers like monkeys on a 
limb. 

Down by the paddock gate Tyson 
finally came upon the owner of Bonnie 
Boy. The Westerner grinned and 
turned toward the rail. Tyson grasped 
his coat-sleeve. 
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“It’s all to the gravy,” murmured 
Dodd, pausing to glance at the book- 
maker. 

Tyson leaned over and spoke into 
Dodd’s ear. 

The Westerner, looked his astonish- 
ment. Then for the second time that 
day the-horse-owner hurried away to do 
the bidding of the big bookmaker. Such 
is the pernicious influence of the gam- 
bling element with its money to corrupt 
and mar the sport of kings! The keen 
eyes of Tyson caught the look and sign 
that passed between the owner and 
jockey of Bonnie Boy, as the horse 
passed on the way to the post. He 
sighed and hung on the rail of the pad- 
dock fence to watch the race. 


OWN the long chute at the end of 

the backstretch the horses were 
struggling around behind the barrier, 
while the starter kept up a continuous 
flow of strong language directed-at the 
jockeys. “Get that fool mare around 
on the outside,” he directed one of his 
assistants. “Here, Harris, bring your 
horse up on the rail. Get in line, there, 
you Simmons! Break through that 
barrier again, and you'll draw fifty and 
a week on the ground. Steady, there, 
steady now! Come on!” The barrier 
flew up, and Busy Bird, a crazy-acting 
mare, shot ahead of the field like a 
pigeon released from the trap. 

“They’re off!” shouted the leather- 
lunged announcer under the grand- 
stand. “They’re off!’ was the cry in 
chorus of a thousand race-crazed 
fanatics. 

“Why, he’s left at the post!” Harold 
Dunning, who had been fidgeting nerv- 
ously about in his seat beside Violet 
Vane and her sister, turned white and 
trembled like an ague-bitten dweller in 
the swamps. The bright red-and-gold 
cap and jacket of Harris, on Bonnie 
Boy, shone in the sun, but the flash of 
color was not in front, as young Dun- 
ning had hoped and confidently ex- 
pected to see it. Just as the barrier 
lifted, Bonnie Boy swerved and was last 
te get away. : 

Down the backstretch they raced. 
“Looks to me like Harris took his 
mount back intentionally,” remarked 
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Judge Calvert, who had seen the start 
through his high-power binoculars. 
There were other keen-eyed watchers 
who thought the same thing. Down the 
backstretch they flew, with Busy Bird 
leading by many lengths. But Bonnie 
Boy, once started, began to show that 
speed which he was known to possess, 
and he took after the leaders like the 
game race-horse he was. Before the 
turn for home was made, he had passed 
some of the stragglers and was running 
well in sixth place. Up to this point 
Harris had made no apparent effort in 
the way of calling for more speed. 
When the field of a dozen fliers had 
straightened into the stretch to make 
the run for home, Busy Bird still was in 
the lead, and the favorite players in the 
grandstand and on the lawn were flut- 
tering with the pleasurable excitement 
of seeing their choice in such easy 
position. 


FURLONG from the finishing 

post the jockey on Busy Bird began 
to ease his mount up, feeling that he had 
things all his own way. Suddenly a 
mighty roar went up, and Harold Dun- 
ning, who had been alternately tearing 
his program and his hair, felt a sudden 
surge of blood to his pale face, and his 
almost stilled heart began_to palpitate 
wildly. 

“Why, Bonnie Boy is coming like a 
streak.” The young would-be plunger 
began to shriek. It was over so quickly 
that the coolest, most blasé of watchers 
scarce could realize what had hap- 
pened. A quarter of a mile from the 
finishing point, Harris had begun to 
ride, and Bonnie Boy had begun to run 
as he never had run before. A big bay 
streak with a red-and-gold ball on his 
back shot forward like a torpedo, and 
before the boy on Busy Bird knew he 
was in danger and could do aught to 
stall off the rush, Bonnie Boy had shot 
under the wire, a clean winner by a 
good half-length. 

“Bonnie Boy wins,” howled Dunning, 
clapping his hands in frenzied fashion. 
He was not a gambler; the strain had 
been almost more than his nervous 
system could endure. “Bonnie Boy 
wins!” He chortled and laughed. He 
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jumped up and down in an idiotic way 
and slapped Vivian Vane and her sister 
on their thinly clad shoulders. The 
women were little less excited ; each had 
played Bonnie Boy despite Tyson’s cau- 
tion to Vivian. 

Finally Vivian spied the bookmaker, 
still hanging onto the rail, from which 
vantage point he had watched the 
progress of the race. She stopped 
laughing, and her face became quite 
sober. “I wonder if he was hard hit,” 
she thought. It was one thing to have 
Harold Dunning win a few hundreds. 
It was quite another thing to have 
George Tyson lose thousands ; he might 
not buy her the electric runabout she 
had been promised. 

“There’s the scoundrel now,” Dun- 
ning exclaimed, catching sight of Tyson 
as the bookmaker turned away from the 
fence and started toward the betting 
ring under the grandstand, where his 
corps of ticket writers had been mark- 
ing bets on bits of pasteboard in their 
coat pockets. “I’m going down and 
cash in right away. I’m going to let 
him know I’m on earth before I get 
through with him. Huh!” He threw 
back his shoulders and laughed down 
at Vivian, who sat fumbling her pro- 
gram. “I’ve got another good one in 
the fifth race. I’ll bet him twenty-five 
hundred, if he’ll give me decent odds.” 
He paused dramatically. Then: “And 
some day, Viv’, I’m going to break him. 
I’m going to make a beggar of that 
crook!” Then he was gone. The 
woman watched him descend the stairs 
without so much as looking back to 
wave a hand to her. 


“AH! So you will take me in, eh?” 

sneered Dunning as he met Tyson 
near the entrance to the bar, a little 
apart from the throng of betters who 
were discussing in excited tones the 
defeat of the favorite by an unknown 
from the West. “Wish I’d played him 
square on the snout. Why, that Bonnie 
Boy—” 

“So you imagine you are a wise guy, 
do you?” snarled Tyson, sticking out his 
chin pugnaciously and leering in the 
bank teller’s face. “You actually think 
that bird had a chance to win? Why, 
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you poor simp, Bonnie Boy..wouldn’t 
have run fifth except for the fact 
that—” 

“Is that so?’—hotly. ‘“Reckon you 
don’t know what time that horse made 
in a work-out a few mornings ago. 
Reckon you—” 

“Why, say, you bone-headed fool, 
Bonnie Boy wasn’t to win to-day. His 
owner didn’t bet a cent on him. The 
talent all played Busy Bird, the favor- 
ite. -Don’t you hear ’em running the 
race over?’ He waved a hand towards 
the crowds of dissatisfied ones. Then, 
after a pause: “Now listen, little one, 
I want to tell you something.” He 
looked squarely at Dunning out of steel- 
cold eyes that bored two holes into the 
young man’s brain and seemed to set it 
on fire. “I had the cards shuffled and 
stacked to trim you. I was going to 
take your money, but—well, I changed 
my mind. Savvy? So I switched the 
cut while the horses were on the way 
te the post.” He paused curiously. 
Dunning leaned against the thin parti- 
tion between them and the bar, in which 
a noisy crowd were washing the dust 
out of their throats. Somehow he felt 
weak, helpless as might a wren on a 
limb with a coiling blacksnake. -He 
pulled at his fingers to make the knuc- 
kles crack, and gnawed at the hair on 
his underlip. Anon he glanced up from 
under his hat-brim into the auger-like 
eyes of the bookmaker. 

“Well?” he murmured at length. 

“Here’s twenty-five hundred,” Tyson 
went on in a dull, monotonous tone, and 
handed the younger man several bank- 
notes. “This will enable you to get back 
those three bonds you put up last Mon- 
day as collateral. Get me? You'll do 
this the first thing when the bank opens 
Monday morning. You’re probably a 
little better than a thousand to the good 
now. Stay that way.” 

“What—what—what do you mean?” 
gasped Dunning weakly. 

“What I say. I may be a crook, as 
you have said. I guess Iam. I frame 
races sometimes—when it pleases me 
to do so. But I don’t steal from women 
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—and the good Lord knows I wouldn’t 
steal from my old mother, if I had one.” 
He fairly bit the words off and threw 
them in Dunning’s face. Each word 
was to the bank teller as the sting of a 
heavy lash, laid on by a merciless hand. 
“Now you run along,” Tyson went on 
at length. “Your mother is waiting for 
you at the United States Hotel. She’s 
in bed, with a nurse in attendance. 
Savvy? You kneel down beside that 
bed and tell her you—tell her that 
she’s a mighty damned fine mother and 
that you aint fit for her to wipe her 
muddy shoes on, but that you’re goin’ 
to play fair with her. Get me?” He 
turned as if to go. 

“My mother?” 

“That’s what I said—your mother.” 


UNNING watched him, stupefied, 

with a great fear gripping his heart. 
How did Tyson know about the bonds? 
How did his mother come to be at the 
hotel? Had Tyson told her? He 
started as if to speak, but the book- 
maker whirled about suddenly, facing 
him. 

“And, by the way, young thing,” 
Tyson began in a steely tone, speaking 
through clenched teeth, “this is your 
last day at a track! If ever I see you 
at a track again I’m going to pump 
about two ounces of cold lead into that 
rotten heart of yours. You hear me? 

“Keep away from the ponies; keep 
away from the Casino—and places of 
its kind. You’re a thief in your heart; 
you’re a sneaking coward that would 
rob his mother. Thieves and sneaking 
cowards haven’t any special call to 
monkey with this sort of life. Get me? 
This is your last day. It’s curtains on 
the high life!” 

A little later Tyson dropped onto a 
chair near Vivian Vane, in the box 
Dunning had paid for. He scratched 
his head with a long forefinger and re- 
marked casually: 

“Vivian, I believe I’ll go to some nut 
college and see if they wont let me 
matriculate. I believe I’ve gone dippy 
with the heat.” 











Filmdom Via 
Vocal Culture 








ATHRYN ADAMS, 

K flanked by her mother, 

brother and other guard- 

ians, went to New York to seek 

vocal culture. Whereat—showing 

how queerly Fate casts our parts— 

she became a leading woman of the 
films. 

Miss Adams came from St. Louis, 
stepped into a small part in one of 
the New York musical productions 
and stepped out again in a few 

weeks to enter the motion pictures. 

This change was brought about by 

her having been called on, together with 

a number of girls, to take parts .as 

“extras.” The finished films showed 

that she photographed particularly well. 

The Thanhouser Company offered her 
a contract. 

To add to the oddities, she is still hav- 
ing her voice cultivated! Which re- 
minds one—although it has nothing to 
do with this story—of Caruso’s advice 
to an aspiring diva : ‘Go into the films,” 
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Violet 
Heming 


IOLET HEMING 
has made a 
success this season 
in “Under Fire.” 
At the right she 
is shown wearing a 
street costume of 
navy -blue serge, 
with a hat of blue 
velvet trimmed 
with beaver and 
white fox furs. 
The belt is of blue 
and tan, the shoes 
and stockings put- 
ty-colored. The 
overdress, tunic 
and skirt are box- 
pleated. 


SB 
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Photograph by. Underwood & 
Underwood, New York 








In “Under 


Fire 


Above, at the 
left, Miss Hem- 
ing is shown in 
Act III of “Under 
Fire.” 

Above, at the 
right, she appears 
in an_ attractive 
riding - habit, and 
wearing the Mead- 
owbrook derby 
hat. 

Miss Heming is 
credited with being 
one of the most 
attractive person- 
alities on the 
American stage. 
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It 
Over” 


WHA TI 
INDIVIDUAL | 
QUALITIES 
ARE POS- 
SESSED BY 
THE HEAD- 
LINERS IN 
VAUDEVILLE 








Photo- Photo- 
graph graph by 
by White, ss Apeda Studios, 
New York lg: New York 
Elizabeth Murray “walks” her Nat Wills forces a line over. His 

songs over. comedy is like a shot out of a cannon. 


Editor’s Note: Jill M. Cressy, the author of this article, is one of the 
_ veterans of vaudeville. He-and his wife, Blanche Dayne, have been “Big Time” 
vaudeville headliners for fourteen years. In addition, Mr. Cressy has written 
more successful vaudeville sketches than any other man living. His article, “Put- 
ting It Over,” will prove especially wluminating and instructive to persons am- 
bitious to go on the stage, and will be of unusual interest to the average reader. 


| » \\F Noah Webster had been as But on the other hand, if a player 
| | well posted on things the- does possess this strange power of “put- 

| atrical as he was on ‘most ting it over,” the worst lines in the 
every other subject, you probably world or, in fact, the absence of lines, 
would find this definition in his cannot hold him back. The first part 


dictionary : that Richard Mansfield played con- 
sisted of six speeches, all alike. Six 
_Purtinc Ir Over: To speak a line, to different times in the course of one 
sing a line, to do a piece of action in scene he had to say: 
such a way as to cause an audience to F “What!” ais 
see, understand, comprehend and appre- at: : 
ciate the intention and meaning. But so strongly was stage talent in- 


herent in him that he was able to put 
While this ability to “put it over” is such feeling and expression, such dif- 
an important help on the legitimate - ferent moods, meanings and emotions, 
stage, it is an absolute necessity in into this one simple word that his won- 
vaudeville. In a play where there are derful ability was made apparent. 
a dozen other performers, a man or Several years ago I saw John 
woman may be devoid of this talent L. Sullivan’s production of—“Honest 
and still succeed in a measure. While Hearts,” I think it was. There was 
the lines spoken by this player may not just one player in the cast that I can 
make any appeal to the listener, they recall. And he had only one scene and 
may be spoken clearly enough and with no lines at all. His directions were evi- 
the proper enunciation so that the story dently to “come on, hand the leading 
is carried along. And the other players lady a letter and exit.” 
will “put it over.” The average player would have 
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slipped on a linen duster and a slouch 
hat, have entered, handed the letter to 
the leading lady, and departed. This 
chap was not an average player. He 
must have spent an hour on his. make- 
up, and weeks collecting his wardrobe. 
He made the part a deaf-and-dumb 
man. His efforts to convey to the lead- 
ing lady, all in pantomime, how he came 
by the note, who sent it, and why, and 
the various troubles he went through 
in getting there, were so artistically 
done that for several minutes the audi- 
ence sat convulsed with laughter. At 
his exit he had to come back and bow 
his acknowledgments of the applause 
that followed. I do not know who he 
was, where he came from, or where he 
went. But I would wager that if he is 
on the stage to-day he is a successful 
actor. 


AS I have said, a player may possibly 

go on year after year earning a liv- 
ing on the legitimate stage without this 
talent of “putting it over,” but he can 
never do that on the vaudeville stage. 
In vaudeville every artist from the 
opening act to the closing act must 
“put it over.” If he does not possess 
this quality, the probabilities are that he 
will never get into vaudeville. And if 
he does, he will get out much quicker 
than he got in. 

This putting-it-over quality is not the 
result of education, practice, teaching 
or Lutherburbanking. If you do not 
have it when you are born, you will 
never have it. And when Providence 
is distributing this particular faculty, it 
picks out no particular class or condi- 
tion of people. Our vaudeville enter- 
tainers of to-day come from every class. 
I believe there is not a nationality in the 
world that is not represented. And our 
own American artists are recruited 
from every class and every trade and 
profession. Among my own personal 
acquaintances I can recall performers 
who were painters, artists, waiters, 
dressmakers, society women, street-car 
conductors, sailors, college graduates, 
osteopaths, cowboys,  scene-painters, 
stock-brokers, lawyers, telegraph op- 
erators, miners, doctors, ministers, bar- 
tenders, trap-drummers, bank clerks, 
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theater ushers, blacksmiths, milliners, 
jewelers, medicine-show fakirs and 
those from dozens of other occupations 
which by no stretch of imagination 
could be construed into schools for 
actors. 

And while this ability of “putting it 
over” is universal among vaudeville 
artists, no two use precisely the same 
method of accomplishing the same re- 
sult. One can talk it over; another can 
sing it over; a third will act it over. 
But always there will be some little 
peculiar faculty, some queer, quaint 
mannerism, that distinguishes each par- 
ticular player. 

Quite a few years ago (not too 
many) there was an awkward, red- 


haired little tike of a girl on the bill 


with us. I should say that she was 
sixteen or seventeen years old. She 
had two almost-notes and half a dozen 
imitation ones in her voice. But after 
watching her during two or three shows 
I went to her and told her that she had 
one talent that in the years to come 
would bring her recognition and suc- 
cess. For she could sing a song better 
with her hands than most people could 
with their voices. To-day there is no 
woman on the stage more loved and 
idolized than this same little red-haired 
girl with the eloquent hands. Her 
name is Irene Franklin. 

A few years ago there came to our 
shores a little French chorus-girl. She 
had almost no voice at all and was not 
uncommonly beautiful; but she had a 
pair of big eyes that could make every 
married woman in an audience certain 
that she (the actress) was after her 
own personal husband. And those eyes 
have made Anna Held one of our best 
known stars. 


F Vesta Tilly, the English music-hall 
idol, could not sing a note nor speak 
a word, she could walk her songs sttc- 


cessfully. There has never been .a 
player who could paint a character 
more clearly by word or note than she 
can by her walk. 

Our own Elizabeth Murray is an- 
other “walker.” During her singing 
of a negro melody you seem to see a 
continuous stream of darkies parading 
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across the stage before 

you, as she strides, 

glides, slides and 

shuffles back and 
forth. 

Have you 

ever heard 

Eddie Foy 

accused of 

p 0 ssess- 

inga 

voice ? 

W iy, 

he’d 

feel 

4n- 

personality. sulted 


Photo- 
graph 

y 
Apeda 
Studios, 
New 
York 


if you 
charged him with such 

a thing. He does not 

need a voice or words or 

notes. All he has to do is to walk on 
the stage and howl. His personality 
will “put it over.” 

And to show that this power may 
be entirely outside of any personal 
charm, take our “Dick” José. He is 
fat, awkward, with a shock of gray 
hair, a big, round baby face, and— 
he stutters. 


in some simple, touching ballad, and— 
well, reach for your handkerchief, for 
you are going to cry. 

I knew one comedian (I knew 
him well, for I wrote his sketches 
for him, and it was the hardest 
work I ever did in my life) whose 
hips formed the dividing line be- 
tween success and failure. From 
his hips down he was great; he had 
the funniest legs I ever saw. But 
from the hips up he was awful. He 
could not get a laugh with the best 
speech that was ever written. 


Speaking of legs, many a player has 


But once let him open his 
mouth and pour forth his golden notes 


IT OVER” 


won success with 
his legs as his 
principal as- 
set. “(Part 
ticular atten- 
tionm-is oe 
called to the § 
gender of fames 

the pro- “% 

noun in that % 
sentence.) 

Fifty years 

from now, i 
white- AllEddie = aed 
haired Foy has to 
old la- do is towalk 


dies will °* hee 


Irene Franklin 

can sing a song 

better with her 

hands than most {gy 
people can with * 

their voices. 


still be 

talk- 

iit s 

about 

H e nry 
**Adonis” 

Dixey’s 

legs. 

(A nd 

their hus- 
bands. will 
still be seeing 
visions of 
Charls Frankie 
F. Semon, Bailey’s 
theNarrer __ ¢ a] - 


Feller.” 
Photograph by ents. ) 
Ge 


Apeda Studios, 


New York n 
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Arms may be considered rather necessary to stage 
entertaining. But Unthan, born without arms, 
gives twenty minutes of most interesting enter- 
tainment. He plays cards, shuffles and deals, 
plays the cornet and the violin, does a little 
sharp shooting, dresses and undresses him- 
self and shaves himself. He does it all with 

his feet. 

E. M. Holland lived in a land of eternal 
silence: he never heard the speeches of the 
other players; he never heard the bursts of 

laughter nor the ap- 
plause of an audi- 
ence; he was deaf. 
And yet through 
a : m a system of 
eaters pan pe es Bele 2 Wea) counting which 
= »— _— - he had _per- 
fected, he 
would play 
the most com- 
plicated 
scenes, pick- 
ing up his 
cues exactly 
on time. 
One of the 
best cases to-day 
of this 


Photo- 


New York 


The Farber Girls—Constance and Irene— 
laugh a point over. 


you picture what kind of an om 4 a 
act Charlie Semon, , “the ee \ * | \ _ _ Kate Elinore 
Narrer Feller,” would do i, _ | blows her points 
without his spaghetti-shaped if one: 
legs? ~ power of 
But. on the other hand, to : may “putting it 
show that legs are not necessary ~ - over” in 
to success, there is Ernie, who =, Bes the face 
bills himself as a “monopede,” - ras | of handi- 


stnokes his , ° 
who not only does all sorts of acro- _,,,Photox=phby comedy) . caps is 
batic feats with his one leg but, with over. He : Charles 
the aid of his crutch, is a graceful dancer. pie Chaplin. 

And two of our oldest and most successful o°y Sih Without 
vaudeville entertainers are Conway & Leland, who out make-up. the aid of 


muster but two legs between them. voice, words 
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or sounds he can, by his actions “in methods, take Frank Fogarty 
alone, “putover’ comedy ner oN and Charlie Case. Fogarty 
scenes as few can with these fe ~~ snaps his points at you— 
aids. ee Photos quick, sharp, snappy 

Charlie Case gently ot oo “habeas” squibs. and remarks, 


W Ehave and softly lifts his Me Fy ewok like shots from a 
points up to the top 4 : ; - 
NOW of that wall that =” 3 «=e gatling-gun. Case gently 
seen how _ stands between the | : @ 7? and softly lifts his points 
certain *ttist and the audi- i --*” up to the top of that wall 
people oe: ee os _® . that stands between the art- 
“put over” lets them fall over. a ist and the audience, and giv- 
actions ing them a gentle 
and comedy without push, lets them fall 
words ; now let us take , over. 
up that class of our @ ae Ray L. Royce smiles 
entertainers who talk “* oe a point over. 
their points over. And io The Farber Girls 
we will find just as " ae laugh it over. 
much difference in Lew Hawkins 
methods here as we smokes his over. 
have found among the Kate Elinore blows 
others. them over. 

One man_ cannot ae Only Heaven, and 
get a laugh out of the — Dave _ Fitsgibbons, 
best line ever written ; ; know how he “puts it 
the next man can get over.” He has neither 
laughs out of the mul- 9 Si x j appearance, style, 
tiplication table. ; > a beauty, voice nor any- 

A few years ago es if thing else; there is 
Nat Wills and Ezra ; oo neither 
Kendall were our lead- Aol - rhyme, 
ing monologuists ; one : a the oldet and thythmnor 
entire season they ve t most success) Treason in 
played in the same f HM ful Vaudee anything 
show. Both were fff: Ville ams, that he 
. 38; muster but 
monologuists; both two legs be. oes; and 
walked out “in one” tween them. he does it 
and told their stories all badly 
and sang their songs. at that. But there is 
But there all similar- not a man on the stage 
ity ceased. Nat forces to-day who can keep 
a line over. His com-- 4 | emu an audience screaming 
edy is like a shot out al “ ; with laughter as can 
of a cannon; it goes this same David boy. 
out over the audience and a Another wonderful case of 
explodes like a bursting personality is Bert Melrose. 
shell; and like the bursting & As 3 Here is a chap who wan- 
shell, it strikes everybody. @% ‘= ders out on the stage in a 
Mr. Kendall, on the other —— a Scotch-clown make - up. 
hand, would wander — % stays there fifteen minutes, 
around amongaseaof © —_— ~ does one single acrobatic 
words and quaint ideas ; he ye Puak Pagan trick, taking 
always had an air of sur- snaps his points at fourteen and 
prise that anyone should laugh ‘ you like shots froma a half minutes 
at them. Gatling-gun. to get ready 


For another striking contrast Photograph by Stacy =» for it—and is 
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funny enough to make a wooden cigar- 
store Indian laugh. 


‘THE moral is—be yourself. 

First find out if there is not some 
one -thing that you can do better than 
anything else. If there is not, then don’t 
start in vaudeville. If there is, go to it! 
Do not waste your time watching some- 
body else to see how they are doing it. 
Do not try to copy or imitate anyone 
else; if you do, you will be either a 
failure or at best a mediocre success. 
Do it your own way. Let the other fel- 
lows imitate you. 

And no matter what this one peculiar 
faculty is, if there is anything in the 
world yow can do better than anyone 
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else, there is a place for you on the 
vaudeville stage. We have men on the 
stage to-day drawing large salaries for 
chopping wood, spinning tops, rolling 
hoops, skating, dancing, playing bil- 
liards, painting pictures, clay-modeling, 
lariat-throwing and a dozen other things 
that a few years ago were never heard 
of on the stage. And these men did not 
spend their time studying music, stage 
technique or how other artists did 
things. They simply took this one tal- 
ent which they possessed and worked 
and studied and practiced on it until 
they were the best in the world in that 
one particular line. . . . . So—be your- 
self. Put it over and come on in. The 
(vaudeville) water is fine. 





on 





“TIMMY” MASSEREEN— 


IR 
hard - riding, hunt - worshiping, 
lovably pompous and childishly 


impecunious—is possessed of 
three of the most wonderful daughters 
Ireland has known—Eileen, Patricia 
and Sylvia. They are dowerless. 

At this juncture, P. P. Carroll, the 
richest man of his age—a mere thirty- 
eight—in Wall Street, appears as if 
from heaven. With him is Paul Je- 
rome, his secretary. They have come 
to Ireland, the place which Carroll 
left as a boy immigrant, “to play.” 

Carroll, discovering Sir Timothy's 
predicament, proposes that the Mas- 
sereens take in paying guests at Great 
Gurtens during the hunting season: 
He finances the undertaking. So he 
begins marrying off the Massereens. 

Returning to Great Gurtens after a 
trip, Carroll and Jerome find the guests 
gathered. And perfectly established 
in the family circle is Hendershot, 
Carroll’s bitterest enemy! 

Carroll proposes to Eileen, the eld- 
est Massereen girl, and is accepted. 

It is with a drooping heart that 
Eileen tells young Beresford, her 
chum since childhood, of her engage- 
ment. Beresford is in Sir Timothy’s 
catalogue of ineligibles. He is poor. 

Carroll buys an old, supposedly 
haunted estate, Ballycarnew, and places 
Beresford in charge. 

Hendershot, though engaged to Je- 
rome’s cousin, woos Patricia. 








A Résumé of the Earlier Chapters of 
‘Marrying Off the Massereens’’ 


On the hunting-field Hendershot, 
entrusted with a warning for Carroll, 
fails to deliver it. Carroll sustains a 
nasty fall in consequence. Patricia 
kneels by Carroll. 

“Oh, you mustn’t be hurt! Oh, I 
can’t bear to have you hurt,” she cries. 

Yet that day Patricia announces that 
Hendershot has asked her to marry 
him and she has said she will. 

Learning of Hendershot’s previous 
engagement, Sir Timothy asks him 
to move to his own place, Curzon 
Court. 


OSSIP says the “Black Bachelor” 

is haunting Ballycarnew again. 
Carroll sets off in the darkness with 
Mogue Sullivan to investigate. 

The “ghost” is captured with little 
difficulty. It is Hendershot. When 
Carroll threatens to turn him over to 
the authorities, Hendershot laughs. 

“You’ re not going to give me into 
custody,” he says, “—because the girl 
you love happens to love me, and 
you'll neither hurt nor embarrass her. 
I’m talking of Patricia.” 

He turns and walks off, unchal- 
lenged. 

Carroll wakes up to the great realiza- 
tion that it is Patricia, not Eileen, he 
loves. - Jerome has proposed to Sylvia 
and has been accepted. Hendershot 
seems little affected by Sir Timothy’s 
refusal to accept him as Patricia's 
suitor. 
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HEN Carroll 1LLUSTRATED 
W arose next day, R. M. BRINKERHOFF 
iL! he studied his 








haggard face in the mirror. 

“Thirty-eight—and this morning I 
look forty-five,” he said. 

He had spent the night asking fruit- 
less questions of himself. Why had 
this love for Patricia, so different in 
intensity and quality from his feeling 
for Eileen—why had it not revealed 
itself earlier? 

“It’s my own fault,” he thought bit- 
terly, “for feeling so old, for being so 
sure that a girl of twenty-one would not 
consider me. As a matter of course, | 
chose the one nearest to me in age.” 

With all the futile psychological fal- 
lacies of a hopeless lover, he began pick- 
ing out instances in the past weeks 
which ought to have proved to him, if 
he hadn’t been blind, that it was Pa- 
tricia he was in love with. 

Next he wondered if she really did 
love Hendershot. It was very likely; 
the man was so good-looking. But it 
was also impossible, being a Massereen, 
that she should be allowed to marry a 
man with the atrophied sense of honor 
of Hendershot. His own feeling for 
Patricia had nothing to do with his in- 
tention to tell Sir Timothy exactly what 
Hendershot’s record was. No matter 
how much Patricia might love the man, 
she must not be allowed to risk her 
happiness with him. 

Even if the most hopeful thing were 
to happen—that her disgust at Hender- 
shot’s action should cure her of love 


‘*Barbara’s Marriages,’’ 


Warren 


‘The. Main 


Road,’’ etc 


BY for him—even then, 
Carroll felt his own fu- 
ture must go on as it had 
been planned. He was pledged to 
Eileen; the engagement was an open 
secret ; and an engagement. in Ireland is 
far more inviolable than it would be in 
America. Carroll’s heart was wrung 
when he thought of Eileen’s sweetness 
and tenderness. No, aside from the 
social difficulties, he could not hurt 
Eileen. 

When Carroll went dowm to break- 
fast it seemed to him that everyone was 
in good spirits but himself. All the 
hounds were out of danger, even Anas- 
tasia, and had been carried to the ken- 
nels. The Massereen pack would be 
running again, shortly. Most of the 
guests were going that morning to ride 
with the harriers, and they had an- 
other splendid, sunny day. Young 
Timothy Massereen had produced a 
tooth, a most precocious performance 
which, now that his mind was off the 
hounds, filled Sir Timothy with pride: 
The twins looked adorable. Sylvia 
openly answered Jerome’s ardent gaze. 
Even Eileen and Patricia showed but 
little signs of their night of nursing. 
Their color was perhaps a little 
dimmed, but their spirits seemed 
high. 

When Carroll went out to the stables 
he saw Hendershot and Patricia stroll- 
ing across the courtyard. Though their 
attitude was negligent, Carroll could see 
that they were talking most earnestly. 
He hoped with all his heart that it was 
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Patricia went back to the fire and sat down. “‘ Dearest —com2 now,” pleaded Hendershot. “ You'll give in 
“T’m not going to be brutal. But think it over well, Patricia. Every few 
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before the night is over. Come now.” She made no reply. ‘I’m not going to stay in here with you,” he said. 
minutes I shall come back to the door in the hope that you've relented.” 
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6. 


their last interview and that Hender- 
shot would leave the house before 
luncheon. Hendershot’s man had al- 
ready packed his things, and they were 
being carried down into a cart. Two 
of his hunters had that morning 
started for their new home. The third, 
Hendershot meant to ride. 

Carroll would have been deeply in- 
terested if he could have heard what 
Hender- shot and 
Patricia were saying. 

“Why have’ you 
avoided me so, Pa- 

tricia?” 
H e pn- 
dershot 
Was 


asking. “I have had scarcely a moment 
with you alone since the hour you told 
me you loved me. And I’m going to- 
day. You've not given me as much 
notice as you gave that sick hound.” 

“Oh, please,’ murmured Patricia. 
“You must see that with the attitude 
Father has taken—” 

“T don’t care a whoop what attitude 
Sir Timothy has taken,” said Hender- 
shot. ‘He’s most unreasonable.” 

“But I’m his daughter, and I care,” 
Patricia said, coldly. “If he refuses 
to allow me to be engaged to you, I 
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shall obey him. We are simply not en- 
gaged.” 

“It’s only till he makes up his mind,” 
Hendershot argued. ‘He didn’t refuse 
an ultimate consent.” 

“But everything simply must be sus- 
pended now,” Patricia said wearily. 
“Besides—” 

Hendershot knew that that “besides” 
referred to her attitude, and not to Sir 
Timothy’s. 

“Besides?” he prompted eagerly. 

“It’s only,” said Patricia slowly, “that 
I think you ought to have let me know 
that you were engaged when you first 
came into the house.” : 

“I’d have loved you in any case,” he 
said. “I admit it doesn’t look well. All 
you can say of me, I can say of myself. 
A man ought to be absolutely sure, be- 
fore he proposes to a girl, that she is 
the one and only person he could ever 
marry. Once engaged, he ought never 
to see any other girl. But the fact re- 
mains that we’re all fallible. I didn’t 
want to love you, Patricia. I didn't 
want to break faith with anyone.” 

He looked very’ handsome, and he 
spoke convincingly. 

“It isn’t as if Edith Jerome cared 
much for me. She was as anxious to 
be released as I was. The one thing 
you can have against me is just that see- 
ing you, I had to forget everyone else. 
Is that a crime?” 

“There’s a fallacy somewhere,” mur- 
mured Patricia. 

“T don’t know where to find words 
to tell you that this love for you is the 
real thing, Patricia,” pleaded Hender- 
shot. “It’s not easy for me to be going 
away this afternoon, not engaged to 
you, leaving you with all these other 
men—” 

“Father’s coming,’ interrupted Pa- 
tricia. 

“Promise me one thing, Patricia,” he 
begged. “Come for a ride with me this 
afternoon. I’m going soon after 
luncheon.” 

“But [’m sure that Sir Timothy 
wouldn’t—” 

“Meet me somewhere!” he said. “I'll 
set off alone; then meet me at Bally- 
cloonagh. You needn’t ride with the 
harriers.” 
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She hesitated. “I could only—” 

Sir Timothy was nearing them with 
an air of heavy chaperonage. 

“Don’t fail’me!” he pleaded, and then 
began to talk about the harriers’ meet. 


HENDERSHOT made most of his 
farewells at once, as nearly all the 
household were riding with the harriers. 
Carroll went to his room 
immediately after lunch- 

eon, so that 

he need not 

go through 

the formal- 
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“Father's coming,” interrupted 
Sir Timothy was 
nearing them with an air of heavy 
“Don’t fail me,” 


Hendershot pleaded, and then began 


Patricia... . . 
chaperonage. 


to talk about the harriers’ meet. 


ity of speaking to Hendershot. It was 
scarcely half past two when Hender- 
shot rode away. Not long afterwards, 
Patricia went to the stables and had a 
boy saddle the old mare which the Mas- 
sereens called “The Dowager.” 

She told Mogue that she thought she 
would fall in with the harriers for the 
end of the day, and he walked with 
her beyond the gate of the courtyard 
and a rod or two along the back avenue. 
The Dowager, being a little restless, 
made a side excursion off the road, and 
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danced and bucked briskly, until Pa- 
tricia gave her a touch of the whip and 
sent her scampering down the avenue. 

“Begorra!” said Mogue, looking at 
the pattern the Dowager’s hoofs had 
left in the side of the road. “Sure, 
she’s made marks the shape of the 
Costa Bower! I must tell that in the 
kitchen.” 

He looked up to see Carroll ap- 
proaching. 

“What are you staring at, Mogue?” 
asked Carroll. 

“Sure, I was just saying to my- 

self that two of the Dowager’s 

shoes was loose. Look, sorr, at 
the quare marks they do be 
making—strong semicircles at 
the side. She'll cast them 
shoes on Miss Patricia.”’ 

Carroll gianced down care- 
lessly. 

“That was Miss Patricia?” 
he asked. 

“She said she thought she’d 
meet in with the harriers,” 
Mogue replied, “but faith, 
she'll change her mind when 
she sees the Dowager about to 
go barefoot.” 

Carroll - nodded —absently. 
He sauntered down the avenue, 
mechanically following the foot- 
prints of the Dowager. When he 
reached the gate leading to the public 
road, he looked to the right and to 
the left. Far to the left, he saw a 
tiny black, moving object, which was 
Patricia on the Dowager. 
Patricia was riding slowly, not at 
all certain whether she would go on to 
meet Hendershot, or try to join the 
harriers, or return home. Her con- 
science was conducting a pretty evenly 
matched civil war. On the one hand, 
she knew that she should not disobey 
Sir Timothy, and this knowledge coin- 
cided with her own inclinations on the 
subject. On the other hand, she felt 
as if she had not treated Hendershot 
quite fairly in so thoroughly avoiding 
him, after she had not only accepted 
him, but accepted him in the very un- 
conventional manner of taking back her 
first refusal. 

She kept the Dowager in a walk, 
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She drew in the Dowager, panting. 


“T’ve won!” cried Hendershot. 


Patricia looked at him curiously. He was 


dangerously handsome, as he faced her, a triumphant smile parting his very red lips. He had all the air of a captor. 


musing over the problem with her head 
bent. The road was pretty well de- 
serted. Here and there, in the far dis- 
tance, she could see a man at work in a 
field or beside a cottage. 


~ Every laborer who could leave his 
work, and several who could not, had 


gone to the meet of the harriers. Pa- 
tricia had a sense of being quite in a 
world of her own. There was no sound 


























except the sound of the Dowager’s 
footsteps and sometimes a rustling in 
the hedges on each side of the road, In 
front of her was the dark line which 
marked the woods of Ballycloonagh, 
blue, deepening into purple. 

Indecision never sat very long on 
Patricia’s shoulders. She gave the 
Dowager the rein, saying to herself : 

“Tl go on to meet. him and I'll tell 
him the truth—or at least a little of the 
truth.” 

Yet as she approached Ballycloonagh 
woods, she checked the Dowager. Pa- 
tricia was not in the least superstitious, 
but a strange dread came over her 
suddenly, a shiver of unlucky premoni- 
tion: She felt a growing distaste for 
every phase of her errand, a longing to 
turn the Dowager and go back to Great 
Gurtens. She was almost up to Bally- 
carnew, and looking at it made her think 
of Beresford, and their long friendship, 
and the still longer associations of the 
two families; and from that she turned 
her mind again to the safe things of 
home. 

She had stopped the Dowager oppo- 
site a deep boreen, sheltered from the 
winds by high hedges on both sides and 
with turf as green as if it had been 
springtime. 

“T’ll leave it to chance,” thought 
Patricia. “I'll ride up this boreen its 
mile length, and then, if nothing hap- 
pens, I’ll simply ride home.” 

She turned the Dowager and gave 
her the rein. The Dowager chose to 
go at a tortoise-like gait, her head down, 
as if she felt ashamed at having to 
leave the high-road for this humble 
byway. Patricia sat passive; presently 
she looked back. She saw a rider, 
coming from Ballycarnew up the road 
at a hard gallop. 

“It’s he!” cried Patricia aloud, sud- 
denly excited. “If he can catch me be- 
fore I get to the end of the boreen, I'll 
give him the ride I promised him.” 

She jerked up the head of the unwill- 
ing Dowager and demanded speed of 
her. The Dowager broke into a reluc- 
tant trot. Patricia made her intentions 
perfectly clear, and the Dowager 
changed the trot into a gallop. Soon 
she began to enjoy the stimulus of her 
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own going, and she gave Patricia her 
best. speed. The boreen. made a 
small detour, and as ‘they swung 
into it, Patricia gave a quick backward 
glance. The rider had left the high- 
way and entered the boreen. She had 
a half-mile start and a sudden desire to 
get to the end of the boreen first. Her 
pursuer had a much better horse than 
she, and quite as keen a desire to over- 
take her as she had to get away from 
him. 

Both horses understood that a race 
was on and did their best. The breeze 
whipped into Patricia’s face and loos- 
ened the braid of her guinea-gold hair. 
Her blue eyes glittered with excitement 
and determination. She had never rid- 
den in a hunting field with more verve 
and fire, and she almost laughed at her- 
self for her intensity, for her feeling 
that in this ride there was something 
more at stake than a jesting wager with 
herself. The high hedges on both sides 
seemed to fly past her. A startled hare 
rose from its form and: darted across 
the way in front of her, making the 
Dowager shy and buck, and losing a 
precious moment of time before she got 
back into her gallop. : 

The other horse: was gaining. Pa- 
tricia heard the footsteps getting louder 
and louder. She touched the Dowager 
with her whip, and the Dowager re- 
sponded heartily. Patricia’s hat loos- 
ened, and in putting up her hand to it, 
she lost her whip. She frowned im- 
patiently ; that was surely a bad omen. 
Just a few rods away she saw the end 
of the boreen, debouching abruptly into 
an open field. The footsteps behind her 
were thundering closer and closer. She 
shouted to the Dowager. Then she 
heard the heavy breathing of a horse 
and a man. Hendershot thrust by her, 
galloped past, and as if he had under- 
stood the terms of her secret. wager, he 
blocked the end of the boreen with his 
horse, just as Patricia was half a neck 
from victory. 

She drew in the Dowager, panting. 

“T’ve won!” cried Hendershot. 

Patricia looked at him curiously. He 
was dangerously handsome, as he faced 
her, his brown eyes gleaming, his brown 
hair awry on his forehead, a triumphant 
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smile parting his very red lips. He had 
all the air of a captor, and she was 
too absorbed in admiring his appear- 
ance to ask herself whether or not she 
felt the appropriate emotions of the 
captured. 

“I’ve won!” Hendershot repeated. 

“Why did you run away from me, 
Patricia ?” 
. “Oh, I don't know,” she - said. 
“Haven't I proved to you that I’m 
changeable? But now that you’ve over- 
taken me, I’m going to ride with you. 
The ride ought to be the more agree- 
able to you because you've had to 
work for it.” 

“IT hope you've done being change- 
able,” he said softly. “I’m sure you 
have, my dearest. This ride will be 
the best of good fortune for us both, I 
hope, for I’ve-hit on a solution of our 
difficulties.” 

“Have you?” Patricia said. “But 
come, let us get out of this boreen.” 


"THEY found a path in the field and 

made it the starting point of their 
ride; at the very moment when Carroll 
ended his solitary walk and went back 
to Great Gurtens, reflecting that he had 
still an hour to kill before tea. When 
it was announced, he found in the draw- 
ing-room only Sir Timothy and Lady 
Massereen. After tea was over, Lady 
Massereen went to her usual retreat, the 
nursery, and Carroll and Sir Timothy 
chatted in front of the fire. After the 
tea-things were removed, and the maids 
had gone, Carroll told Sir Timothy the 
full tale of Hendershot’s doings. 

Sir Timothy heard. him with grad- 
ually empurpling face. 

“And the scoundrel thinks he can 
stay at Curzon Court after this! We'll 
hunt him out of the country. He'll be 
so boycotted, when the truth is known, 
no laborer will work for him,-and no 

.gentleman will speak to him.” 

Sir Timothy was interrupted by the 
entrance of the parlor-maid, who 
handed him a sealed note, saying she 
had asked the messenger to wait in case 
there was an answer. 

“Very well,” said Sir Timothy. “See 
that he has something in the kitchen.” 

The maid -withdrew, and Sir Tim- 
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othy, with a word of apology to Car- 
roll, opened and read the note. He 
made a sudden exclamation. Carroll 
looked up to see that he had gone pale, 
and was trembling. 

“Carroll, my good friend,” said. Sir 
Timothy, in a hoarse voice, “will you do 
me the favor—the very great kindness 
of bringing that messenger to me? 
No,— no,— do more'than that! I can’t 
speak to him; he’d see that something 
was wrong. Do you go to him, and 
ask him where he got the note. Find: 
out everything you can for me.” 

Carroll overtook the parlor-maid. 

“Where is the man who brought the 
letter?” he asked. 

“Well, sorr, he was speaking to 
Mogue in the stables.” 

- “Pll see him there, and then send him 
into the kitchen.” 

Carroll entered the courtyard and 
crossed to the lighted door of the 
stables, where he saw Mogue talking 
with an intelligent-looking lad. Car- 


roll had had no time to consider how | 


he should proceed to question the mes- 
senger, but his first question was a 
Wise one. , 

“This note should have been de- 
livered before,” he said, handing the 
boy a shilling. “Did you delay by the 
way?” 

“Well, indeed, no sorr, I did not,” 
he replied, “for I was in a great hurry 
to get to Clonmel, I having an old 
mother there who hasn’t seen me this 
three months. If there was delay, 
‘twas the felly who gave me this note to 
carry made it.” 

“And who was he?” asked Carroll. 

“Indeed, sorr, I can’t rightly say. 
We met up towards Ballycloonagh, and 
he said a man had given him this letter 
with a trifle if he would take it to Great 
Gurtens. He said it was a bit out of 
his way, and he offered me a sixpence 
if I'd take it. He had nothing less than 
a shilling on him, but Pete Carroll 
changed it for him—Misther Pether 
Carroll, I would say—and so I came 


on.” 

“It’s no matter,” Carroll said. “Sir 
Timothy merely wondered why it was 
so late in reaching him. You're to go 
to the kitchen.” 
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Carroll hurried back to the drawing- 
room and told Sir Timothy what he was 
able to find out. Sir Timothy was 
crouched close to the fire, as if he were 
cold. His voice had sunk almost to a 
croak. 

“This is a terrible busi- 
ness, Carroll,” he said. 
“That note’s from, 
Hendershot. It’says 
— it — Patricia’s 
gone with him!” 


XII 


S Patricia and 

Hender- 
shot picked their 
way, in single file 
across the field, 
Patricia’s _ blood, 
warmed by the 
gallop down the 
boreen, began to 
cool. She was 
sorry that her 
mare had lost 
the race, sorry 
that she _ had 
laid the wager 
with herself, 
sorriest of all 
that ‘she was 
with Hender- 
shot, defying 
her _ father’s 
wishes, 

When they 
got out of the 
field, they went 
in silence for a 
rod or two, un- 
til they reached 
a crossroad. 
Hendershot 
took the left 
turning. 

“No.” said 
Patricia, “let’s not go that way.” 

“Why not?” asked Hendershot. 

“Because,” said Patricia, unwillingly, 
“it’s the way to Curzon Court. We 
might be seen, and somehow I don’t 
want to be seen going with you along 
this road.” 

Hendershot understood her psychol- 


Patricia. 


There was a new masterfulness in his tone which terrified 

“T do know what I want !” she cried. 

go home, and I’m going. Please release my 
dershot drew her to him. 
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ogy better than she did, but he made no 
outward comment on her words. 

“Then, we'll take this road,” he said, 
turning to the right. “No one is at all 
likely to see us there.” 

“No,” agreed Patricia; “‘it’s the back 
of the world. Really, these three miles 
to Coolaney Castle are the bleakest and 

loneliest in the whole country. The 

country people say that it’s an old 
ancient curse laid on the castle 
which has blasted all the trees 
about, and which to this day 
makes the hedges grow small 
and the grass try to creep 
back into the ground.” 
m™ “I’ve seen the place,” 
' Hendershot said, “and 
I’ve wondered why the 
- owner didn’t rent it, 
for just a little repair 
; would make it 

very habitable.” 
Patricia was 
glad to talk on 
any subject ex- 
cept the personal 
one for the sake 
of which she was 

taking the ride. 
“You couldn’t 
get an Irishman 
to live on 
there,” she said, 
“and a Scotch- 
man who tried 
it was simply 
ridden by bad 
luck till he 
threw up the 
place, though he 
was having it 
free of cost. 

Shall I tell you 

the story?” 

“Please do,” 

said Hender- 

shot, who was 
quite willing to bide his time. 

“T’ll skip the early history, because 
it’s not so interesting,” said Patricia, 
who was skipping it for the reason that 
it was full of sentiment. “The prop- 
erty, in the sixteenth century, came into 
the hands of one of the Donoghmores, 
who was called Czsar the Devil, a most 


“T want to 


hands.” Hen- 
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cruel person. One of his followers was 
a young man, Sheumus O’Sullivan, the 
only son of a widow. Cesar the Devil 
became angry at him for some fancied 
sign of disrespect, put him in one of the 
dungeons of Coolaney and eventually 
had him killed. 

“The childless widow penetrated to 
the dining-hall of Cesar the Devil, and 
she called down a black curse on him, 
asking that for himself agues should 
freeze him and fevers.burn him, that 
he should be shunned and hated by all 
he loved, and should die with none of 
his own blood near him to close his 
eyes, and that the hearthstone of hell 
might be his best bed forever. 

“Czsar the Devil pretended to laugh 
at the curse, but his laughter got a 
sudden check that very same day when 
his eldest son was brought home dead 
from a stone thrown by an enemy. 
Within a year, his wife and all his chil- 
dren but one son had died. His castle 
withered on the slopes, and his enemies 
sacked his villages. From that day the 
fortunes of the Donoghmores declined. 
And the bad luck of the Donoghmores 
followed even the Scotchman who 
bought the place. So now it’s empty, 
but the curse stands ready to descend.” 

Patricia’s voice ceased. 

“It’s a desolate spot enough,” said 
Hendershot. 


“THE road had changed into a boreen; 

there were no cottages in sight ; the 
trees were stunted, the hedges thin, and 
the fields looked barren and rough. On 
a slight hill before them they saw 
Coolaney, a rough square tower with a 
shapeless wing of stone abutting upon 
it. The sun had gone under; the wind 
had grown chill; the whole scene was 
inexpressibly dreary. 

The ride was very nearly over now, 
and nothing said, Hendershot reflected. 
But Patricia was in an unpropitious 
mood. He wanted her to be again as she 
was when he had taken her captive at 
the head of the boreen. 

“Here’s a good stretch,” he said. 
“Let us race; perhaps I sha’n’t beat 
you this time.” 

Patricia signaled the Dowager, and 
neck and neck the horses ran for half 
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a mile until Patricia’s blood was racing 
again and her cheeks glowing. When 
they had subdued the horses:to a can- 
ter, Hendershot said: 

“Don’t you remember, I told you 
back there that I thought I had found 
a way out of our difficulties ?” 

“Ah, no, there is no way,” Patricia 
said. “All we can do is part as 
triends.” 

“Patricia!” cried Hendershot, in a 
hurt voice. “At least the girl who loves 
me wishes to hear what I have to 
say?” 

“Forgive me,’ begged Patricia, 
whose conscience. was again at war with 
itself. “I simply mean that it all seems 
so painful—” 

Hendershot put his hand on the 
bridle of the Dowager and looked 
keenly into Patricia’s face. 

“Patricia,” he said, “there’s not a 
thing in the world against me, as Sir 
Timothy will find out as soon as he 
hears from New York—nothing except 
that I was engaged to a girl for whom 
I never really cared, and who cared 
nothing for me. It was merely a suit- 
able marriage. My mistake was in 
not telling you and Sir Timothy how 
recently the engagement had been bro- 
ken. Honestly, my feeling for you was 
so overwhelming that all that other af- 
fair’seemed a very long time ago. I 
forgot the facts, or, perhaps I should 
say, it didn’t seem to occur to me how 
they might appear to you and your 
father. My love for you was the big 
thing; it swept everything else away.” 

Hendershot was speaking passion- 
ately, almost fiercely. Patricia listened 
with down-bent head. 

“So, Patricia,” he went on, “really I 
am just on probation with your father. 
Shortly, he will be trying to make up 
to me for the summary way he has 
treated me. It hasn’t been easy to be 
in Great Gurtens for the past two or 
three days feeling unwelcome.” 

Patricia’s sense of hospitality was 
touched. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry you should be at 
all hurt,” she murmured. 

Hendershot seized the advantage. 

“Hurt!” he cried, “that is a little 
word! You don’t know what I am suf- 
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fering. But Patricia, since you still 
love me—you do love me, dearest ?” 

“I haven’t changed,” she whispered, 
turning her head aside; “at least—” 

Hendershot ignored her last words. 

“Then come to me, Patricia,” he 
begged. “Come now! We can take 
my motor and get the night boat from 
Kingstown to Holyhead. We can go 
straight to London, get a special license, 
and be married before noon to-mor- 
row.” 

Patricia was shocked into frank- 
ness. 

“Oh, never,” she said. ‘I don’t see 
how you can propose such a thing.” 

“But why,” he said, crowding his 
horse against hers, “—why, since you 
love me—” 

All. the speeches Patricia had re- 
hearsed to say to him disappeared from 
her mind. His proposal was so utterly 
astounding to her, that all her energy 
went into combating it. 

“TI can’t disobey my father,” she said 
with pale face. ‘‘Nice people don’t 
elope in this way. It never, never 
would do! My father would : never 
really forgive me, and the whole thing 
would look very strange to the people of 
the county. Please never speak to me 
of this matter again.” 


ENDERSHOT dropped his eyes. 
“Tt strikes. me as a pretty good 
solution,” he said crisply ; “but I'll drop 
the matter for the present. You’ve got 
to know, however, Patricia, that I'll 
never give you up. You were mine, for 
the space of a few minutes, at least, and 
you’re going to be mine again, for- 
ever.” 

Patricia drew a long breath. 

“This is hard,” she whispered, 

She glanced up at the gray bulk of 
Coolaney, glooming in front of them, 
and added: 

“T think PH go now.” 

“Not yet,” said Hendershot, with a 
change of tone, that was almost gay, 
‘“—not till we’ve had tea.” 

“Tea!” said Patricia in amazement, 
glancing round the darkening, desolate 
landscape. 

“I knew you’d choose to ride this 
way, rather than on the more populous 


road that leads to Curzon Court,” Hen- 
dershot said. “I was sure you’d con- 
sider falling in with the harriers. So, 
before anyone was up this morning, I 
motored out here with wood for a fire 
and all the makings for tea.” 


Patricia was divided between admira-- ~ 


tion at his thoughtfulness and chagrin 
that he had been so sure that she would 
take this particular ride with him. His 
certainty made her feel spineless. But 
she was chilled and hungry and really 
delighted at the prospect of tea, and so 
she appeared to have no emotion except 
gratitude. 

“How nice of you!” she cried. “I’m 
really quite frantic for tea.” 

They leaped the low, crumbling wall 
about Coolaney and rode across the 
rough turf. Hendershot helped Pa- 
tricia to dismount and tied the horses to 
a stunted copper beech, near what had 
been the main doorway. Patricia 
walked over to the crumbling wing. 

“This used to be the part of the place 
they lived in,” she said. “I’ve almost 
forgotten what it all looks like.” 

“T’ve got the tea things upstairs in 
the tower room,” MHendershot said. 
“All these rooms downstairs looked so 
big, and besides, I wasn’t certain about 
the fireplaces.” 

He led the way to the tower and 
pushed open the shaky wooden door 
which hung on one hinge. Within, it 
was almost dark, but Patricia could see 
a winding stairway in the corner. 

“Wait,” said Hendershot; “let me 
strike matches. The floor is covered 
with rubble. I’ve candles upstairs.” 

He struck match after match, while 
Patricia crossed the floor and made her 
way up the dust-covered narrow stairs. 
At the top was a door. She tried it and 
found it immovable. 

“It’s stuck!” she exclaimed. 

“A moment,” said Hendershot. “It’s 


locked,” he added, as he came up beside ~ 


her. “I didn’t want some casual gos- 
soon to get away with our tea.” 
Hendershot unlocked and opened the 
door, struck a match, crossed the room 
and stooped to the hearth, which was 
laid with a bountiful fire. Then he 
lighted candles on the mantelpiece. 
“Now, we'll be comfy,” he said. 








- before the fire. 
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“My word, but you have taken 
trouble,” said Patricia in a pleased 
tone. 

Over the fireplace was a crane on 
which hung a small kettle. Hendershot 
had piled a cairn of stones, on top of 
which he had laid boards which he had 
got from the rooms below. These were 
covered with a cloth, on which the tea- 
service was set. About the fire were 
cushions and steamer-rugs. 

“How jolly!” Patricia cried, as the 
blaze sprang up. “And you've got 
citron cake, too. I shall like this.” 

She glanced as she spoke at the dark 
sky, which showed through a great hole 
in the roof. She would have to ride 
home in the dark, but that wouldn’t 
matter; tea would not take very long. 
She drew off her gloves and sat down 
Hendershot took a 
cushion beside her, and they looked in 
silence at the leaping flames. Patricia 
was zlad that he ventured on no passage 
of sentiment. Presently the kettle 
boiled, and Hendershot made the tea. 

“Cream, too!” Patricia said. “You’ve 
forgotten nothing.” 

They ate and talked gayly for half an 
hour. The chill had gone from Pa- 
tricia’s bones; she was warmed and 
comforted and in a lingering mood, and 
her regret at having disobeyed her 
father had quite dwindled. But at last 
she rose. 

“T must go,” she said. 
so much for the tea.” 

Hendershot took her hands in his. 

“You're not going, Patricia,” he said 
tenderly. 

“Not going!” she replied, puzzled. 

“No, dearest. You're never going 
home again, in the old way. You’re 
coming to England with me to-night.” 

Patricia strove to release her hands. 

“T thought we had ended all that,” 
she said coldly. 

“We've only begun it,” said Hender- 
shot. “My blessed girl, do you suppose 
for one minute that you know what you 
want so well as I do?” 

There was a new masterfulness in his 
tone which terrified Patricia. 

“T do know what I want!” she cried. 
“I want to go home, and I’m going. 
Please release my hands.” 


\ 


“Thank you 
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Hendershot drew her to him. 

“Little girl,” he said, tenderly. 
“Don’t struggle. You’ve proved to me 
once that you don’t know your own 
mind; that you need me to make it up 
for you. I’m not going to let you de- 
ceive me and torment me twice. You 
go with me to England to-night.” 

“T wont; that’s flat,” Patricia said. 

“Dear, you will!” 

“TI wont,” cried Patricia, “and I’ll tell 
you why I wont; I like you well enough, 
but I don’t love you. I never did love 
you. I lied to you! I had my own 
reasons for wanting people—some peo- 
ple—to think I cared, and I was will- 
ing to marry you. I’d have made you 
a good wife. But with my father op- 
posed to you, I’d not marry you for any 
consideration. And even if he weren’t 
opposed—I don’t like the way you 
treated that other girl.” 

Hendershot’s face flushed. 

“T don’t believe you,” he said, hotly. 
“It’s just—you are a flirt! But it isn’t 
going to matter. You do care enough 
for me; you’ve showed it to me, and 
to your father, for that matter. You're 
a little jealous, perhaps, about Miss Je- 
rome.” 

“Jealous!” stormed Patricia. “Let go 
my hands!” 

“Dearest,” said Hendershot, “it’s too 
late. I’ve written your father that you 
were coming with me. He’s got the 
note by this time!” 


PATRICIA swayed against him in 

sudden terror. He put her on 
one of the cushions by the fire. She 
got unsteadily to her feet again. 

“T don’t care what you’ve told him! 
He’ll believe me when I go back to 
him.” 

“But you're not going back.” 

Patricia walked to the door. Hen- 
dershot set his back against-it. They 
looked at each other fiercely. Hender- 
shot’s eyes were blazing with a kind 
of insanity. 

“You'll not go out of the room,” he 
said, “until you give me your promise 
to go with me to England.” 

“You are stronger than I am physi- 
cally,” said Patricia, after a pause. 
“Certainly you can keep me, but you'll 
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never win that promise from me so 
long as grass grows and water runs! 
I’m not going to plead with you. If 
ever I liked you, that liking is gone! I 
despise you. -I wouldn’t marry you to 
save my reputation a thousand times 
over! It’s too heavy a price to pay. 
This is my last word to you.” 

“Don’t be cruel, Patricia,” Hender- 
shot said. “What you want is to be 
conquered, even against your own 
will.” 

Patricia went back to the fire and sat 
down. 

“Dearest—come now,” pleaded Hen- 
dershot. “You'll give in before the 
night is over. Come now.” 

She made no reply. 

“T’m not going to stay in here with 
you,” he said. “I’m not going to be 
brutal. But think it over well, Pa- 
tricia. Every few minutes I shall come 
back to the door in the hope that you’ve 
relented. Indeed, I know you better 
than you know yourself.” 

Patricia did not turn her head. Hen- 
dershot went to the door, opened it and 
closed and locked it behind him. As 
soon as she heard his footsteps retreat- 
ing down the stairs, Patricia sprang to 
her feet and looked about her for a 
means of possible escape. The roof 
was at least twelve feet high. Six feet 
up in the wall was a small window 
choked with stones and briars. This 
she knew abutted on the ruined wing. 
It might be that if she could get out 
of that window, she would somehow be 
able to climb down by the ruins and go 
on foot to Ballycloonagh and thence 
home. There would be the risk of be- 
ing heard, but she must chance that. 

There were six candles alight. She 
extinguished them all but one. There 
was plenty of firewood, and she threw 
another log on. Then she cleared away 
the tea-things, removed the planks, and 
began to transfer the cairn Hendershot 
had built, over to the window. She 
had carried only two or three of the 
heavy stones when she heard him re- 
ascending the steps. What if he came 
in! But he only spoke to her through 
the closed door. Patricia breathed more 


freely. Hendershot pleaded tenderly 
and eloquently; she listened in dead 
silence. 

Again he withdrew. This time Pa- 
tricia went to the door and, taking a 
hairpin from her braids, she inserted 
it in the lock, and pushed. She felt no 
resistance; evidently Hendershot had 
taken out the key when he locked the 
door. She went to the fireplace, got 
some paper that had been tossed down 
with the kindling, and twisting it into 
a tiny cone, she filled it with ashes. 
These she blew into the keyhole, con- 
tinuing the process till the hole was 
full, and then stuffed in an end of her 
handkerchief, so that no draught of 
air from the other side could remove 
the clogging. 

Then she went back to the building 
of the.cairn under the window. The 
stones were heavy and bruised her 
fingers. It took skill to get the pile 
noiselessly together, and again and 
again she was interrupted by the re- 
turn of Hendershot to the door. The 
candle began to gutter, and she lit an- 
other. It seemed to her that a very 
long time had passed since she had be- 
gun to work. 

At last she heard Hendershot again 
on the stairs. This time he tried to 
insert the key. She listened breathless- 
ly. She heard him muttering to him- 
self; then she heard him scraping at 
the keyhole. 

“Ashes!” he cried. “So, my beauty, 
you don’t trust me! This time I’m com- 
ing in, and I’ll make you answer me 
and promise to come with no more in- 
fernal nonsense!” 

She heard him going quickly down- 
stairs; she supposed he had thought of 
some efficacious way of clearing the 
keyhole. She dragged the last stones 
to the cairn, sprang upon it, and stood, 
waist-high with the window. She tried 
to move the first of the stones that 
choked it. It was immovable. Stone 
after stone she tried; they were all fast 
embedded, wreathed about with thick- 
knotted briars. Was that Hendershot 
again on the stairs, or was it the terri- 
fied beating of her heart? 


The next installment of ‘‘Marrying Off the Massereens’’ will appear 
in the April GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE—on sale March 12th. 
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UCH stories as “ The Imitative Swede” are the answer to THE GREEN BOOK 
They are stories the like of which you will find 


nowhere else — bright, distinctive and with novelty: 
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[ eq |HE Swede—this particular 
T | Swede—is a perpetual joy to 
those fortunate enough to 

know him. 

It was not his talk that was so di- 
verting, but his actions. As a matter 
of fact, he said little and used very fair 
English when he did say anything. 
There was a suggestion of the Swede 
in his accent and pronunciation, but it 
was so slight as to elude reproduction 
in type. He was not one of the “Ay 
bane” Swedes—not at all; he was too 
earnest a student of all things Ameri- 
can for that. His evident ambition was 
to be a real American, not one of the 
hyphenated kind, and to that end he 
imitated everything he heard or saw 
that seemed to him distinctly Amer- 
ican. 

The first time I saw him was in 
Ousen’s liquid exchange, that being one 
of those popular places, of which Chi- 
cago has several thousand, where you 
exchange money for exhilaration. 
Ousen’s is one of those little neighbor- 
hood places in a neighborhood given 
over largely to big apartment buildings, 
and Oscar—the Swede—was janitor of 
one of the buildings. He had only re- 














cently been engaged as janitor, and he 
had just naturally drifted to Ousen’s. 
He was only a janitor then, and he 
looked like one, but presently there was 
a change. 


The patronage of this par- 
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‘'The Rapacious Robber,’’ etc. 


ticular transfer place comes principally 
from the tenants of the apartment 
buildings surrounding it, and it is prob- 
able that the places Oscar had pre- 
viously frequented catered to an en- 
tirely different class of trade. Any- 
how, he almost immediately began to 
give attention to the habits, attire and 
conversation of other patrons. Occa- 
sionally, after some party had left, he 
would ask for enlightenment as to 
something they had said or done, but 
he made no comment upon anything. 
He was just simply absorbing Ameri- 
canism, as he understood it. 

No one paid much attention to him 
until the affair of the necktie, but then 
we began to take notice. 

Baird appeared one day with a new 
tie or scarf. I don’t know which you 
would call it, but it was a very elabo- 
rate and striking thing that he said-was 
the latest production of a popular 
haberdasher, whom he mentioned. We 
joked him about the loud tie, but he 
maintained that it was the latest thing 
out and that everybody who was any- 
body would be wearing them inside of 
thirty days. 

Oscar took it all in, even to the name 
of the haberdasher, and the next day 
he was wearing one of those ties. He 
was in his working clothes, which made 
the flashy tie stand out like a headlight, 
but he seemed wholly satisfied. 
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"THEN he began to blossom in other 
ways. Whatever he saw that 
caught his: fancy he would duplicate, 
if it were within his means, and what 
caught his fancy was usually anything 
distinctive enough to create comment. 
He was especially partial to Baird’s 
taste in the matter of clothes, probably 
because Baird was given to rather 
startling effects in that line, and al- 
ways maintained that what he wore was 
the absolutely correct thing. But he 
got the cane idea from Bentley, who 
always carried one and asserted in a 
semi-jocular way on one occasion that 
no gentleman could afford to stroll 
abroad without one. Oscar overheard 
that, and within a few days hé appeared 
with a cane—one of these light, trifling 
affairs that are of no real use to any- 
one. 
Imagine a janitor sporting a cane and 
a_ brilliant-hued necktie—not merely 
when off duty and on pleasure bent, 
but all the time; for Oscar would not 
leave the building on even a brief er- 
rand without his cane; and he was 
never seen without the tie. 
And that was only the beginning! 


| DON’T know where he got the spats 
idea, as none of us wore them, but 
it was Baird again who inspired him 
to invest in a fancy waistcoat. 
It rather annoyed Baird to find a re- 
cent prized purchase in the waistcoat 


line. duplicated by Oscar, the janitor, . 


for he naturally felt that he had to 
throw his own away, just as he had 
the tie, and he then sought compensa- 
tion for these losses in the amusement 
of leading the Swede into greater ab- 
surdities. 

To this end, he appeared from time 
to time in something new, striking and 
wholly inappropriate, asserting earnest- 
ly and loudly that it was distinctive 
of true Americanism and that no gen- 
tleman could afford to be without it. 
Usually this was sufficient to secure a 
duplication by Oscar, but not always. 
Oscar seemed to have no interest in 
hats, shoes or shirts. He wore a dinky 
little poker-chip of a hat that looked 
like a button on his big head, unpol- 
ished brogans and a khaki shirt. Baird 


tried especially hard to wish a silk hat 
on him, but it was no use. However, 
he was successful in nearly everything 
else, and the result, for amusement pur- 
poses, was entirely satisfactory. 

We had to admit that Oscar was a 
sport in a way, and he was not afraid to 
spend money for anything that would 
exalt himself and his Americanism in 
his own and others’ eyes. He wanted 
to impress peuple, and he was willing 
to pay the price. That was proved by 
the brandy incident. 

Two business men dropped in one 
day, when Oscar was in his observation 
booth, and ordered two “ponies” of the 
best brandy. Oscar was watching, of 
course. He saw the little glasses put 
on the bar, and he saw one dollar rung 
up on the cash- register as the price of 
the two drinks. He was up at the bar 
the moment the two men were out of 
the place. 

“What was it?” he asked, indicating 
the glasses. 

“Brandy,” replied Ousen, “—fine old 
brandy—fifty cents a pony.” 

Oscar nodded and left, but a little 
later he returned with another Swede. 

“Some of -that old thing,” he or- 
dered. 

“What old thing?” asked Ousen. 

“Brandy,” replied Oscar. 

Ousen was surprised, naturally. It 
isn’t every day that you find a Swede 
janitor ordering fifty-cent brandy. 
However, he served the brandy and 
rang up the dollar that Oscar tossed 
over the bar with a fine assumption of 
indifference. 

Oscar’s friend’s eyes almost popped 
out of his head at that, and Oscar, I 
fancy, was fully repaid for the outlay. 


: AM describing Oscar at this length, 

and with such particularity, because 
it is necessary to know him pretty well 
in order to understand and appreciate 
the story—for there is a story. I may 
be rather slow in getting to it, but there 
really is one. 

Let us see now if we can visualize 
him as he appeared one day returning 
from an errand in the neighborhood. 

He is a big man, and the dinky little 
hat I have mentioned fell so far short 
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of covering his head that one wondered 
how he kept it on. The effect was the 
more ludicrous because his mustache is 
of the Charlie Chaplin variety and no 
more in keeping with his physical pro- 
portions than his hat. 

His hair was tousled, and he had 
need of a shave. 

From the soft and rumpled collar of 
his khaki shirt hung the famous flar- 
ing tie, and so proud was he of this 
that he let it hang outside of his fancy 
—very fancy—waistcoat. 

For a coat he wore a tuxedo, having 
learned from Baird’s remarks that “no 
gentleman could consider himself 
dressed until he got into either a tuxedo 
or a_ swallowtail.” It was rather 
shabby, apparently having been ac- 
quired at a second-hand shop, but it 
was the regulation thing in design. 

His brown trousers had a broad blue 
stripe; his spats were gray; and his 
unpolished brogans, I should judge, 
were number twelves. In his right 
hand he carried his cane, swinging it 
jauntily, and in his left he had a mop- 
handle that he had just purchased. 

Oscar being now properly introduced, 
let us proceed to the story. 


BAIRD was discussing speculative 
finance, and Oscar was listening. 
On this occasion, however, Baird was 
not talking for Oscar’s benefit. Indeed, 
being interested in his subject, he had 
forgotten all about Oscar. 

Baird is one of the men (of whom 
there are many) who could have made 
a million or so if he had had the money 
to invest at the right time. He knew 
that such and such a stock would do 
so and so, but he lacked the capital to 
take advantage of his information and 
judgment. Unfortunately, he never 
tells us this until afterward, when it 
does us no good; but—afterward—he 
is the wisest man in the world. 

In this case the stock under discus- 
sion was Acme Steel, which had gone 
up a few hundred per cent in a few 
weeks. 

“I knew it was going to do it,” as- 
serted Baird. “Anybody with a grain 
of sense and even a slight knowledge 
of the conditions could see that it 
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couldn’t help doing it. I could have 
got in with a thousand dollars a few 
weeks ago, if I’d had the thousand, and 
be pulling down four or five thousand 
right now. That’s what old Thornton 
and his crowd did. I'll bet Thornton 
made a hundred thousand or more, and 
anybody else with a little capital could 
have done as Well. There never was 
such a time for quick and big profits.” 

Much more to the same effect did 
Baird say, and Oscar drank it all in. 
He was interested and amazed, but his 
amazement was no greater than Baird’s 
when the latter felt a touch on his arm 
and found the big Swede at his elbow. 

Oscar wanted to know how he could 
make money like that. 


Baird laughed,—we all laughed,—but. 


Oscar was quite serious. 

“In speculation,” explained Baird, 
“you’ve got to have money to make 
money.” 

Oscar nodded solemnly and, to our 
surprise, informed us that he had 
money. It developed then that he had 
saved a little before he began his sar- 
torial campaign, and to this a small 
legacy had been added. He had about 
five hundred dollars salted away. 

We are not sharks, and we had no 
wish to see Oscar and his money 
parted; so our first impulse was to ad- 
vise him to keep out of speculation— 
to show him that the game was only 
for those who could afford to lose. At 
least, that was my first impulse. Baird 
had a different idea. After his con- 
fident assertion that anybody could 
make money in stocks, Baird could not 
give any such advice now without con- 
tradicting himself, and he did not wish 
to do that. Nor did he wish to lead 
Oscar into speculation. So he instant- 
ly devised a plan that would save his 
own face and keep Oscar out of trouble 
—that is, financial trouble. 

“Fact is,” Baird explained, “aside 
from the Acme Steel business, I have 
not been following the market lately. 
I haven’t had any money to invest, so 
I haven’t been interested, and I am 
in no position to advise you. The man 
for you to see is old Thornton. He can 
put you up against something worth 
while.” 
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W E saw the joke then. Old Thorn- 
ton is several times a millionaire, 
and he is on the inside of many specu- 
lative deals. When he gives a market 
tip (which he rarely does), there is 
usually nothing to it but to step up and 
take the money. 

So, in one way, the advice given was 
good. Thornton could do all that Baird 
said, if he would; and he was the man 
to see, if one could get to him. But 
the mental picture of Oscar, in his 
startling regalia, trying to reach the 
big man was enough to make anyone 
with a sense of humor laugh himself 
to death. And if by any chance he 
did succeed in reaching him, what 
then? It was with difficulty that we 
kept our faces straight. 

But Oscar was not quite so un- 
sophisticated as we supposed. He ob- 
jected that he did not know Mr. Thorn- 
ton and thought it unlikely that Mr. 
Thornton would do anything for him. 

“Oh, of course you've got to get at 
him right,” said Baird. “Very likely 
it wouldn’t do you a bit of good just 
to go down to his office and send in 
your card, but you can fix it with his 
secretary.” 

Oscar pondered this a moment, and 
then complained that he had no card. 

“Write one!” urged Baird. “Lots of 
people write their own cards. Or you 
can have a few written by one of these 
penmanship artists. Then get his sec- 
retary to take it in to him.” 

That was a delicious bit. One could 
—or, rather, one could not—picture 
what crabbed old Thornton would say 
and do if he got the name of Oscar 
the Swede in fancy flourishes on a 
cheap card. 

Oscar was still dubious, but Baird 
insisted that he ought to try it. 

“Once you get to him,” argued. Baird, 
“it will be all right. My advice would 
be to try the card first, and, if that 
fails, just explain the whole matter to 
his secretary. You’re more of a hit 
with women than with men, and it’s a 
cinch that Miss Parker will jump at 
the chance of helping you get to him. 
She can do it, too.” 

Oscar objected that he did not know 
her either. 


“You don’t have to know a secre- 
tary,” asserted Baird. “You just 
speak to a secretary any time you feel 
like it. Miss Parker lives right over 
Here in the Ellis Apartments, so you 
can get to her easy, but the direct way 
is the best way, and I’d go down to 
the office, if I were you, and send in 
my card with word that I wanted to 
see Thornton on an important business 
matter. If that doesn’t win, you can 
take it up with Miss Parker.” 

I protested mildly, after Oscar had 
left, that it did not seem to me just 
the right thing to bring Miss Parker 
into the joke, but Baird could see no 
harm in it. Nor, I admit, could I; 
it was just a little matter of senti- 
ment. 

We all knew Miss Parker by sight, 
and we all agreed that she was a very 
attractive young woman, but none of 
us had been fortunate enough to make 
her acquaintance. 

We saw Oscar occasionally during 
the next few days, but he had nothing 
to say. Asked if he had called on 
Thornton, he merely shook his head. 
But we felt sure that he would in time. 
He was not a man to act hastily, and 
he was evidently pondering the prob- 
lem. Then— 


Bur I must tell you what I learned 
later, before I proceed to the next 
development that came under my per- 
sonal observation. 

Miss Parker was surprised one 
morning to find a strange man, gro- 
tesquely attired, bowing to her. He 
not only bowed, but he raised his little 
button of a hat and also saluted her 
with his cane. Apparently he would 
have spoken to her, but she swerved 
and passed him before he could say 
anything. 

Miss Parker, being a business woman 
intent upon her own affairs, never had 
happened to notice Oscar before, and 
she now took him for a crazy man. 
However, he did not offer to molest 
her, so she gave no further thought to 
the matter. 

But the same thing happened that 
evening, when she was returning home, 
and again the following morning. She 
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could make nothing of it then except 
that this big sartorial freak was trying 
to flirt with her, which might be amus- 
ing but was also exasperating. Where- 
fore, what followed was quite natural. 

I was returning home, and Miss 
Parker was about a half block ahead 
of me. Oscar was sauntering toward 
her from the opposite direction. I gave 
no heed to Oscar, having no knowledge 
then of his-previous annoying actions, 
but was wondering how I could make 
the acquaintance of Miss Parker. Os- 
car, meanwhile, was unconsciously 
preparing to solve that problem for 
me. 

I saw him, as they met, raise his hat 
and salute her with his cane. Then I 
saw him step deliberately in front of 
her, after which things happened rap- 
idly. She lunged sharply with her neat 
little rolled umbrella, catching him in 
the pit of the stomach—whereupon he 
doubled up with a grunt, tripped over 
his cane, and fell flat on his face. Then, 
in her indignation, she began to beat 
him with the umbrella. 

I hurried up then, seeking to save 
Oscar from further chastisement. This 
was not at all’ what we had contem- 
plated in working out the great joke. 

“Don’t do that!” I cried, getting a 
stinging rap on my knuckles as I tried 
to stop the descending umbrella. “He’s 
not to blame.” 

She ceased belaboring him then, and 
turned to me. ~ ; 

“What do you mean?” she demanded. 
“He’s been bothering me for several 
days.” 

“IT know,” I returned, “but he’s not 
to blame.” 

“Then who is?” she asked. 

“T am, in part,” I confessed. 

“Oh, you are!’ she exclaimed scorn- 
fully. “You put him up to it, I sup- 
pose. Is it ordinarily your idea of 
humor to make a joke of a girl by get- 
ting a clown to insult her?” 

I hastened to disclaim any such pur- 
pose, and by way of proof, I told her 
the whole story. But the result did not 
seem to get me anywhere at all: her 
sympathies went at once to Oscar. 
Fortunately, Oscar had regained his 
feet and slipped away. 
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“The poor man,” she said, “to be so 
treated by a lot of young fellows who 
ought to know better! He’s more of 
a man than any of you. The very fact 
that you were able to do this to him 
shows that the right tutelage would 
make him just what he wants to be— 
a good American citizen. You ought 
to be ashamed of yourseives.” 

I assured her that we were,—at any 
rate, that I was,—but I was unable to 
make as much of the opportunity af- 
forded by this unexpected meeting as 
I might have on some other occasion, 
for I was worried. 

It was just about the time for An- 
derson, Baird and the others to drop 
in at Ousen’s for a few minutes on 
their way home to dinner, and I wanted 
to give them warning. I was afraid 
that Oscar would go there too, and I 
have no liking for coroner’s inquests. 
Oscar may be weak in some ways, but 
he is not weak physically. 

There was perturbation in Ousen’s 
when I got there with the news. An- 
derson immediately remembered that 
he should have been home fifteen min- 
utes earlier, and left at once—by the 
side door. Baird recalled that as there 
was company for dinner he would have 
to dress, and so he hurried away. 
Everybody found that there was some 
pressing call somewhere, and I con- 
fess that I was not the last to leave. 


UT it was all unnecessary: Oscar 

did not show up. On several oc- 
casions during the next few days there 
was a false alarm and a sudden scat- 
tering, but he did not’--come—not for 
several weeks. We decided that he had 
passed us up as unworthy Americans, 
and we had ceased to worry when he 
finally did appear. 

He. was a different Oscar now, ap- 
parently having received some good 
advice with regard to raiment. There 
was still an element of flashiness in his 
attire, but the absurd contrasts that 
had amused us before were lacking. 

It seemed to me that Baird’s face 
went rather white when he saw him; 
but Oscar was entirely peaceful, al- 
though he apparently had the usual 
desire to create an impression. He 
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ordered fifty-cent brandy and expressed 
a desire that everybody in the place 
should have some at his expense. 

We took it, too puzzled and sur- 
prised to do more than take it and look 
at him inquiringly. But he made no 
reply to these ocular inquiries. He 
drank his brandy, paid for the round 
and turned away. At the door he 
paused a moment. 

“Mr. Baird,” he said, “I t’ank you. 
Mr. Thornton is one fine man. He 
make me. big money—two t’ousand 
dollars.” 

Then he saluted us with his cane 
and walked out. 

There was a dead silence for a min- 
ute or.two. We were too amazed for 
words. Then Baird gave a long sigh. 

“Two thousand dollars!” he repeated. 
“T shunted this variegated Swede into 
two thousand dollars when fifty would 
look as big as a house to me. But how 
did he do it?” 

We all shook our heads dolefully. 
he could not answer the question then, 

ut— 

Well, I can answer it now. 


MISS PARKER is a very sympa- 
thetic young woman, and old 
Thornton, in spite of his crustiness, 
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has a keen sense of humor. That’s 
the answer. Oscar was no joke to 
Miss Parker, after she had heard the 
story. On the contrary, she was sin- 
cerely sorry for him, and, moreover, 
she saw the real man in him, She knew 
that he would amuse old Thornton, 
and old Thornton is in the habit of 
paying for his amusements. She 
looked up Oscar, and she got him an 
audience with Thornton. The latter’s 
first impulse was to throw him out of 
the office as an impertinent scoundrel, 
but his sense of humor intervened. I 
can readily see that Oscar, as then at- 
tired, invading a big man’s office and 
solemnly asking for a chance to make 
a lot of money, would appeal to any 
man’s sense of humor. His unsophis- 
tication was an asset. Thornton, in- 
stead of ordering him out, talked with 
him, found it all very amusing, and 
paid for his amusement with one of 
those rare tips. And at Ousen’s prac- 
tical jokes are no longer popular. 

Now, as to Miss Parker—well, she 
isn’t Miss Parker now. You've guessed 
that, of course. That capable and 
charming young woman is—oh, no, no, 
you've got it wrong. I married her 
myself. That’s how I happen to know 
the inside of the story. 
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APTAIN BRASSHART, U. 

& | S. A,, fumed and abused the 
le natives in a little village with- 
out a name on the coast of Mindanao. 
It was only a handful of dirty huts 
hanging to the shore line. At that 
time it had no telegraphic communica- 





tion with the world, and only one lit- 
tle worming road that led into the 
island, losing itself furtively in the 
green darkness of the jungle. Brasshart 
had survived an attempt to garrison 
the town during a brief and quickly 
choked uprising. He awaited a chance 
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to get out, blaming the luckless Fili- 
pinos for his discontent and kicking 
them to keep himself from ennui. 

When a detachment of constabulary 
came into town one afternoon, talking 
American and chewing tobacco, Brass- 
hart, in relief from his lonesomeness, 
embraced each one and offered to treat 
them like brothers henceforward. The 
white officer in charge of this little ex- 
pedition, which seemed to drop in on 
the shore village from the inland 
jungle, gave Brasshart a package and 
whispered to him that three thousand 
dollars in gold was in the package. 

“My orders were to give this to you. 
You are supposed to get it on to 
Boango.” 

“Where’s Boango?” asked Brasshart 
blankly. 

“Somewhere down the coast, about 
a day’s ride, I think. There are three 
companies there, and they need it.” 

The stupidity of his superiors was 
a trial to Brasshart sometimes; but 
even such an unknown place as Boango 
was at least a village with a name, and 
he wanted to start immediately. He 
suggested to the visiting officer that a 
few troopers might be left as a convoy. 
The reply was made up of certain re- 
marks concerning those who shirked 
dangerous work. Brasshart told him 
to go to the devil, and he marched 
away with his little army, leaving 
Brasshart alone with the money. 

Brasshart knew how much three 
thousand dollars meant to a Filipino. 
With that money one could buy him- 
self a wife of the very best selection 
and settle down in peace and dignity 
for the rest of his days. Not only a 
wife could be purchased but also an 
hacienda, an establishment with serv- 
ants and a place of importance in the 
community. Many a Filipino would 
not hesitate to murder and steal if 
thereby he could gain the price of a 
few masses for his soul. 

Even Felipe, his own muchacho, 
might murder him if he knew the 
money was there, and he slept an un- 
easy sleep that night. When morning 
came and daylight cleared his brain of 
foolishness he shouted for Felipe and 
sent that young savage for boatmen. 





“How far is it to Boango?” he asked 
of the two that were ushered into his 
presence. They were guilelessly un- 
certain. They could not say. Felipe 
ventured an opinion that it was nine 
hours’ ride. . This was landsman’s 
ignorance, and the barota-men scoffed. 
Brasshart was inclined to _ believe 
Felipe, but he did not argue the mat- 
ter; he hired the barota-men and their 
craft to start. at once for Boango, 
wherever it was. 

The barota was narrow, tippy and 
uncomfortable. The natives who had 
hollowed it from an ancient log had 
not calculated on the white’ man’s 
breadth of hip or shortness of patience. 
All that saved embarking in it from 
a suicidal method of travel were the 
outriggings in sampan fashion which 
the natives called “rigga.” 

He had taken his position in the prow 
so that he could see both of his pad- 
dlers. They were built like sons of 
some Filipino god of strength. The 
nearest was clad-in dirty yellow trou- 
sers that had once been of a festive 
chrome tint, tied around the ankles 
with rope, and a shirt of soiled red. 
From collar to belt the shirt stood open, 
revealing his brown, perspiring breast. 
The other, sitting behind him, was 
still more unashamed in displaying the 
upper part of his body, and wore no 
shirt at all. From waist to knees he 
was clad in the remains of a pair of 
white ducks. They were evidently 
cast off from the wardrobe of an offi- 
cer, and they had been shortened to 
the knees with primitive but effective 
tailoring. Both men wore broad bam- 
boo hats like inverted basins, and from 
beneath them their faces looked‘ out 
with servile humility. They seemed 
very anxious to please their employer, 
but each of them, when he entered 
the boat, had thrust behind him in the 
barota, a naked-bladed bolo. 


BRASSHART wore the money in a 
packet under his shirt. He had not 
touched it, looked at it nor indicated 
in any way that it was there. He 
might have had nothing more precious 
to guard than his own life, a valueless 
trifle in the eyes of a native. 
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As they glided along, the men, al- 
though making no attempt at a con- 
versation, remarked occasionally upon 
the quiet of the day and the length of 
the journey. Brasshart did not care 
to seem anxious about the distance, 
and so he awaited an opportunity be- 
fore asking any questions. One of the 
natives said, after an hour or more: 
“You have been to Boango before, 
sefior ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, many times,” said Brass- 
hart, lying. 

“It is a long, long journey,” ob- 
served the one with the red shirt and 
yellow nether wrappings. 

“It can be done easily in nine hours,” 
said. Brasshart. 

“Pardon, sefior, it takes much 
longer.”’ 

“Well, we'll see.” The soldier 
dropped the subject gruffly, as if it 
could have no interest. “Get along as 
fast as you can.” 

The sun began to mount swiftly and 
shone with malicious earnestness. 
Hours wore on with no sound but the 
soft dripping plash of the paddles. 
In the middle of the afternoon it 
seemed that heat. would make intoler- 
able any further progress. As Brass- 
hart dozed slightly, one of the barota- 
men spoke to the other so quickly that 
the officer could not catch the words, 
and both boatmen ceased paddling. The 
boat slowed down upon a glassy inlet. 

“Well?” said the Captain. 

“Sefior, we are lost,” said one boat- 
man. 

“Nonsense,” growled the white man. 
“You know perfectly well where you 
are.” 

“Excuse, sefior,” replied the spokes- 
man, while the other sat silent .and 
inscrutable. “Excuse, sefior, but we 
are lost and cannot go further.” 

“Well, you can’t go back. You've 
got to get yourselves out of this, some- 
how or other. You might as well keep 
moving.” 

“How, sefior?” 

Brasshart sat and stared at the im- 
passive faces. Behind the smooth 
brownness was lurking a savage menace: 
He knew nothing of the men as indi- 
viduals; he knew them only as na- 
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tives—and rough experience inclined 
him to believe every: dark-skinned is- 
lander a liar, or worse, until proved 
innocent. He was fearful of disclosing 
to their slow intuition that he doubted. 
Most of all, he desired to make no 
move that would uncover what he 
thought was his secret-—the money. 

For a few moments the barota lay 
quiet along the water. The natives 
sat very still, as if they had no care 
concerning their predicament. Finally 
one of them, the shirtless one, with the 
gleaming brown torso, said lazily: “It 
will soon be very hot, sefior, when the 
breeze dies down.” 

“Will you paddle out of this bay, 
then, and find a better place?” asked 
the Captain. 

“We do not know where to go.” 

The man’s indifference was an in- 
solent challenge. Brasshart, being 
without diplomacy, unbuckled his hol- 
ster and drew an automatic. “Now, 
then,” he said, “we’re going to move.” 

Without answering him the natives 
picked up their paddles. “Keep on 
the way we were going,” said Brass- 
hart, and they started again. It was. 
well along in the afternoon. They 
had been on the way since six in the 
morning, and the nine hours’ time was 
more than up. The Captain still be- 
lieved what Felipe had told him about 
the distance to Boango. The barota- 
men might be- uncertain of the way. 
More probably they were purposely 
misleading him. With his automatic 
in his hand he began to urge them on, 
using various stinging epithets from 
their own tongue. 

“How could you miss the way, you 
blackguards?” he demanded of them 
over and over. “You know it’s down 
the coast, and all you had to do was 
to follow the shore line.” 

He knew, of course, although fol- 
lowing the shore line should have been 
a guide, that they might twist in and 
out of the irregularities until he was 
confused, and so postpone the arrival 
indefinitely. 


HE sun wreaked its worst at tor- 
rid heat and then sank rapidly. As 
the air cooled and the wind came up, 
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Brasshart scolded and cursed at his 
barota-men. Several times he caught 
them moving their paddles edgewise 
in the water so that scarcely any prog- 
ress resulted. 

The men began to protest loudly 
that they were hungry, that they were 
dying of thirst and had to sleep. Brass- 
hart gave them a little water from his 
store but was indifferent to their plead- 
ings for food. After they had ex- 
hausted every kind of argument they 
knew, they ceased discussing the mat- 
ter and took off their hats. From the 
cavity in the bamboo cone of each one 
they produced little packages of 
smoked fish wrapped in banana-leaves. 
Without further comment upon Brass- 
hart’s hard-heartedness, which a mo- 
ment before they had said would force 
them to die of hunger, they ate con- 
tentedly. 

The moon-came out and shone like 
a searchlight. The white, steady, daz- 
ing glare came out of the heavens and 
up from the reflecting waves. Brass- 
hart began to feel drowsy and remem- 
bered that he had slept very little the 
night before in the village, when the 
money was hidden in his cot. His head 
wagged a little and drooped forward. 
But he was not asleep. When that 
movement of weariness came and he 
leaned forward, he heard -a word at 
the other end of the boat: “Now!” 
said the nearest, and stirred noiselessly 
in his seat, making ready to spring. 
Brasshart sat up straight and alert; 
and as his hand moved in his lap, the 
moon cast a dull reflection from the 
blued steel of the automatic. The boat- 
man sank back as before. 

Brasshart could have no more doubt 
after that. They knew. He faced 
murderous desire for money. They 
had been on the road fifteen hours or 
more, and there was nothing to be seen 
in any direction but lonely shore and 
lonely sea. 


ITH the darkness had come the 


greater chance for a quick move- 
ment by one of the natives, or a sud- 
denly thrown knife that would disable 
him before his automatic could check 
them. Their bolos were behind them, 








but they had made no secret of the 
fact that ‘they were armed. | 

The Captain had never heard of 
strategy in dealing with brown savages. 
He leveled his dull blue pistol full in 
the face of the nearest boatman. It 
was so near like day with the bright- 
ness of the moon that he caught the 
eye of the other over the red-shirted 
shoulder and saw it open wide in sur- 
prise. 

“Now, you cutthroats,” said Brass- 
hart, with choice Oriental oaths that 
could scarcely be turned into English, 
“T’ve decided to kill one of you and 
get rid of him. Then we will move 
faster.” 

The two natives sat perfectly still. 
In their faces were fear and hate, and 
a cunning servile concealment. The 
one nearest stared, but the right arm 
of the other began to move toward the 
bolo that lay in front of him. Brass- 
hart shifted the muzzle of his gun an 
inch, and the arm was stiffly checked. 

Then Brasshart spoke in a tone that 
was metallic and murderous: “You 
behind there, pick up that bolo and 
throw it over the side.” The man 
stared back at him, and the other, now 
released from the steady gaze of the 
black hole in the automatic, moved in 
his seat with a half-voiced protesting 
murmur. 

“You'll have five seconds to do that,” 
continued the officer slowly, “and I 
may count rather fast. One—” 

The man’s gaze was as veiled and 
dull then as if he were no longer in- 
terested. His hand went down to the 
bolo and took the knife in the grasp 
of the thrower. Brasshart sat steady 
and countéd, all in one breath: “two, 
three, four—”’ The man’s_ hand 
twitched and the bolo splashed in the 
water. The second bolo followed the 
first before they recovered from his 
dominant moment. 

But Brasshart had no reason for any 
feeling of security. A weapon more 
dangerous than bolo-knives was coming 
to their aid, and they were quite aware 
of it. Sleep was coming. Sleep would 
make him absolutely their prey. 

One of the boatmen dozed in his 
seat while the other, urged on occa- 
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sionally by the luridness of the civilized 
man’s vocabulary, kept up his desultory 
paddling. Brasshart watched him con- 
tinually to catch him if he turned the 
paddle edgewise as he had done before. 

Lazily, silently, the boat moved. 
The dark paddler in the other end 
crouched by his sleeping companion, 
offered no more pleasant remarks. He 
held his peace and waited. A slight 
cool wind made the air just pleasant 
enough to encourage sleep, and sleep 
stalked Brasshart like a hunter. After 
long hours he began to wonder if he 
had failed to keep himself awake, and 
if he were really seeing things as they 
were in the white moon-day. When 
he looked at the moon itself he realized 
that only a little time had passed. Then 
the barota-man who had been paddling 
woke up his comrade, and soon he was 
sleeping while the other did the pro- 
pelling. In time, after long reaches of 
half-despair, vague uneasiness as to his 
real condition, asleep or awake, and 
terrible struggling against the seductive 
swishing, rocking motion of the boat, 
the night passed. 


HEN dawn came, the two boat- 
men, thanks to their watchful re- 
lays, were fresh, alert and charged 
with hatred. The day, hot,—pitilessly 
hot,—came on, and they were still 
creeping along the jungle-heavy shore. 
Twenty-four hours had passed, and 
they were still in the same wilderness. 
They had been in sight of no habita- 
tion, nor help. Brasshart, with his 
automatic, weighing tons now, kept his 
weak, sleepy eyes straight forward. He 
had nothing.to aid him, no way to 
keep his attention from the sleep that 
seemed ready to seize him. He 
splashed water on his face occasionally, 
but that was ‘momentary in its relief. 
In the agonies of discomfort and con- 
flict that were becoming almost too 
great to bear, there was born an idea. 
The feelings that Brasshart were un- 
dergoing were so near what he had al- 
ways’ pictured as the punishment of 
lost souls after the Filipino. Christian 
fashion, a purgatory of superstition, 
that he began to discuss in a weary 
voice the terrors of Hades. His boat- 
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men were without nerves, but not with- 
out. religious superstitions. His voice 
now was soft and impersonal, but he 
told of the purgatorial horrors with a 
skill drawn from the heat and desper- 
ation that he was suffering. As they 
paddled under the torrid sun, -he re- 
peated to them over and over many 
times the torment that awaited them 
when they had been dispatched into 
the after-life by his automatic. 

It amused Brasshart to play thus 
with his imagination, but it was scarce- 
ly enough, to make keeping awake an 
easy task. Even when a man knows 
that the first dozing slumber will mean 
death and dishonor, sleep becomes 
after a time-a mania, and he thinks 
of nothing else. 

Perhaps it was because he was get- 
ting a little careless that he allowed 
the hand that held the pistol to hang 
over the side of the boat. He had been 
holding it for long years. If he laid 
it down for a second, he was daring 
the man, only a few feet away, to 
throw himself upon it. Once he was 
disarmed he was helpless; his strength 
would be childish in resistance. 

But it was just as darkness came 
on the second night that the hand hold- 
ing the automatic was laid over the 
edge of the boat. The fingers were 
very weary. The gun slipped and 
dropped, gliding silently into the wa- 
ter. Brasshart was entirely awake for 
the next two minutes. He had bitten 
his lip so that no exclamation would 
betray him. Then he cautiously drew 
up his hand and put it behind him. 
Perhaps the water on his fingers 
glistened a little in the moonlight. The 
barota-men, still submissive but always 
on the verge of rebellion, kept their 
paddles swinging and their eyes quiet 
while Brasshart held his hand behind 
him. 


W HEN they began the second night, 
the white man resumed his fever- 
ish discussion of an awaiting hell. The 
natives did not stop then for more 
food. They expected him to topple 
over any moment so they could murder 
him in comfort. He considered for a 
few minutes the possibility of offering 
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them the money in exchange for his 
life, but he decided against that sort 
of escape. Besides the fact that it was 


dishonorable, he was sure they would 


take the money first and then strangle 
him for safety’s sake. 

“T know I’m up against it. with you 
fellows,” he-said to them in an easy, 
sneering tone, “but what I get wont 
be much compared to what’s coming 
to you. I'll get a slit in the throat, 
and then, thank God, I can go to sleep. 
I'll rest. 

“You two will probably fight over 
the money before you get back home. 
If not, then some cutthroat Moro will 
stick a kris into you some night and 
get it away from you, anyway. And 
then, my hearties—then your troubles 
will begin.” 

The barota-men 
seats. 

“Better wait until I go to sleep,” 
counseled Brasshart. “If you jump me 
now you'll get to purgatory a whole lot 
sooner. 

“Did that Spanish priest ever tell 
you how many years you will have to 
spend in hell? For every grain of rice 
in Mindanao there’s a year for you in 
the hot place. Every year has three 
hundred and sixty-five days and three 
hundred and sixty-five nights, and for 
every hour of those days and nights 
there will be something new for you to 
think about. When they get tired of 
lacing your hides with split bamboo 
they’ll probably try twisting your 
thumbs or something like that. And 
they'll never get tired. Nice—eh? 

“Then they'll bore holes in you. with 
a burning stick—playful little devils— 
until you look like a sponge, only you'll 
not soak up any water. You'll not 
get a drink in a million years.” 

On and on rambled the fevered brain 
and sneering tongue. The barota- 
paddlers tried not to listen, but they 
were used to believing what the white 
men said, and a white man’s threats 
and ravings were almost prophecies. 


stirred in their 


[z= was probably midnight when Brass- 
hart began to feel a more terrible 
nausea. His eyes played tricks and he 
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saw lights. 
dately along the shore. Others 
cavorted mistily out to sea. His craft 
continued its silent motion, which he 
was not sure was progress. 

“Are you thinking,” he drawled at 
his men, “are you thinking about that 
hell?” One of them jumped as though 
startled from an unpleasant thought. 
The forward paddler sat hunched up 
on his seat, trembling at last with the 
undisguisable fear of damnation. His 
torpid soul, whipped by superstition 
and the barbarous cruelty of the Cap- 
tain’s imagination, was hearing more 
than it could stand. His determination 
tc see blood upon the Captain’s khaki 
had melted away in purgatorial heat 
and he was no longer resisting. His 
rebellious spirit broke, and he bowed 
his back to the paddle as if he had 
suddenly begun to wish for land. The 
other stared at him, but as he cursed 
regretfully to himself, he too paddled 
earnestly. _Something in the tension 
between them broke. The barota-men 
began to sway back and forth as if 
they wanted to get somewhere. 

Brasshart knew for a certainy that 
he had fallen asleep at last. The lights 
that danced became fixed along the 
shore. The waters widened on one 
side into a circular bay. Huts and 
bungalows were seen with ghastly 
moon-white roofs. He sneered at the 
boatmen, who seemed to have’ passed 
over into his dream. It was all a part 
of the same fancy. when he tottered 
from the boat into knee-deep water 
and ran up the beach shouting like 
a madman. When he stood up, the 
barota-men saw for the first time that 
the hand he had held behind his back 
was empty. 

“*Sus, Maria y Jose!’ cried one, 
flinging himself forward. Brasshart 
kicked at him as he came and brought 
him down for a moment. By that timehe 
saw soldiers coming from all directions. 
A burly lieutenant shouted, “My God, 
I thought you were killed,” as he rec- 
ognized the Captain. 

“Good night,’ said Brasshart, and 
toppled over into the officer’s arms, 
asleep. 


Some of them danced se- © 
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